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ALL CLASSES OF MEN 





ARE LIABLE TO 


Accident and Disease, and their Families to Destitution, 


AGAINST WHICH 


INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Against Disabling Injury, 
Provide by a General Accident Policy, Indemnifying the Professional or Business 
Man for his Profits, the Mechanic for his Wages, lost from Accidental Injury, with 
Principal Sum in Case of Death. 


Against Premature Death, 


Provide by a LIFE POLICY. 


Against Failing Powers, 


Or the time when children will have to be educated or started in business, provide 
by an Endowment Policy, to accumulate a Fortune for you. 


HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CONN. BRANCH AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 
ASSETS, $8,055,000. SURPLUS, $2,089,000. 


PAID =POLICY-HOLDERS, $11,200,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


NOW 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


DEPARTMENTS BY 
G. W. CURTIS, W. D. HOWELLS, 
¢. D. WARNER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The SEVENTY-SECOND VOLUME commenced 
with the Number for December, 1885. 


It is the purpose of the publishers to make 
Harper's MaGazine for the new year of un- 
precedented interest. On the conclusion of 
Miss Woo.son’s novel, ‘‘ East Angels,”’ and 
Mr. Howe.is’s “Indian Summer,’’ there 
will be commenced serials from R. D. BLack- 
MORE and Mrs. D. M. Cralk. A new edito- 
rial department, discussing topics suggested 
by current literature, will be contributed by 
W. D. Howe 1s, beginning with the Janu- 
ary Number. With three departments, under 
the charge respectively of GEorGE WILLIAM 
Curtis, W. D. Howes, and CHARLES 
DupLey Warner, the editorial portion of 
HarRper’s MaGaZIne will claim the attention 
of every intelligent reader. 

Among other attractions for the year may 
be mentioned a series of papers in the form 
of a story—depicting characteristic features 
of American society—written by CHARLES 
DupDLEY WaRNER, and illustrated by C. 8. 
REINHART ; the continuation of the papers 
on ‘Great American Industries” and 
“ American Cities ;’’ the continuation and 
completion of Mr. E. A. ABBEyY’s series of 
illustrations for ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ;’’ 
“Sketches of the Avon,’’ by ALFRED Pak- 
SONS; papers on “ The Navies of Europe,” 
by Sir Epwarp RzeED, illustrated ; curious 
studies of American Colonial History, by | 
Colonel T. W. HicGinson ; more sketches of | 
“Frontier Military Life,” by R. F. ZocBaum, | 


with the author's illustrations; ‘‘ Southern | 


Sketches, 





illustrated sketches of adventure connected | 


with the hunting of ‘“‘ Large Game in Amer- 
ica,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A mode of what a family periodical should be.— 
[Boston Traveller. 

It meets the highest wanis of the people.— 
ington Post. 

It abounds in brightness, variety, and in admi-. 
rable illustrations. There is something for every 
kind of taste, and entertainment for all.—(London 
Daily Telegraph. 

Of ali the magazines, this maintains the highest 
standard of uniform llence.—({Examiner, NV. Y. 

Its history isa large part of the literary history 
of the nineteenth century in America.—[(N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 

Its iustrations are as superb as its articles are 
waried, racy, and instructive.—(Christian at 
Work, ¥. ¥. 


[Wash- 





Brimful of seasonable and delightful reading. A | 


perfect encyclopedia of literature and art.—[Ob- 
server, 4 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

The volumes of HakPER’s MaGaZInNe, for 
three years back, in cloth binding, will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$8.00 each ; or, in half-calf binding, on re- 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A is 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Subscription per year, $4.00. 


The THIRTIETH VOLUME will begin with the 
Number dated January 2, 1886, issued 
on December 30, 1885. 


HaRPER’sS WEEKLY justifies its title as “‘ A 
Journal of Civilization’ by reflecting, with 
steadily increasing fullness and accuracy, the 
progress of civilization, and by embodying 
as well as by recording the continuous ad- 
vance of American literature and American 
| art. 
| It presents, in faithful and graphic pict- 
ures, the noteworthy events of the day, por- 
traits of men of the time, reproductions of 
the works of celebrated artists, cartoons by 
eminent pictoria! satirists, and humorous il- 
lustrations of the ludicrous aspects of social 
and political life. 

Besides the pictures, HARPER’s WEEELY is 
full of good reading. It always contains in- 
stallments of one, occasionally of two, of the 
best novels of the day, with fine illustrations. 
Its short stories are bright and entertaining. 
Poems, sketches, and papers on important 
. topics of current interest by the most popu- 
{lar writers, and columns of humorous and 
personal paragraphs, make it interesting to 
everybody. 

As a family journal, the care that has been 
successfully exercised in the past to make 
HARPER’s WEEKLY a@ Safe, as well as a wel- 
come, visitor to every household will not be 
relaxed in the future. The ultimate influence 








of the subjects treated in its text and in its) 


illustrations is not less considered than their 
| immediate public interest. It is conducted 
in the belief that such scenes as would be re- 


















































them cannot form fit subjects for literary or 


pictorial representation. 


| PRESS NOTICES. 
| A thoroughly able, instructive, and entertaining 


journal for the household. Its general news is 
well selected, its editorials are judicious and vigor- 
ous, its stories are of high interest, its moral tone is 
unexceptionable, and its illustrations are as famous 
as they deserve to be.—([Congregationalist, Boston. 

For years the Weexiy has enjoyed the distinc- 


| tion of being the best illustrated paper in America, 


and every successive volume shows new strength 
and enterprise.—[Boston Transcript. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated period- 
ical published.—[Louisville Courier-Journal. 

It should be in every family throughout the land. 
A purer, more interesting, higher toned, better il. 
lustrated paper is not published in this or any other 
country.—[Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

The only illustrated paper of the day that, in its 
essential characteristics, is recognized as a national 
paper.—[Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

The last Three Annual Volumes of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY, in cloth binding, sent by 
mail, postage paid, or by express, free of ex- 
pense (provided the freight does not exceed 





ceipt of $5.25 each. 


one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF FASHION, IN- 
STRUCTION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The NINETEENTH VOLUME will begin with the 
Number dated January 2, 1886, issued 
on December 18, 1885. 


of the family circle. It combines the choicest 


latest fashions, the most useful household | 
knowledge, and all the arts that make home 
attractive. Its weekly plates of the latest 


patterns, and descriptions of the materials | 
and styles in vogue, enable ladies to save 
many times the cost of subscription by being 
their own dressmakers. It spreads the 
changes of fashion throughout the land. Its 
articles on household matters are from the 
best sources, and are eminently practical. 
Its papers on social etiquette are of the high- 
est interest. Much attention is paid to ar 
decoration, and exquisite embroidery designs 
are published, from the decorative art so- 
eieties. 

The literary excellence of HarPerR’s Bazar 
i8 beyond dispute. Its serial stories are by 
acknowledged masters of fiction. Its pithy 
editorials are marked by good sense, and its 
short stories, poems, essays, and other matter 
are the best of the kind. Nota line is ever 
printed in its columns that could offend the 
most fastidious taste. 

The fine art illustrations of Haxrper’s 
Bazar, from the best native and foreign | 
artists, form a marked feature of the journal, 
as do the bright, humorous cuts which have 
won it the name of the American Punch. No 


high standard of the paper. 


PRESS NOLICES. 


home, but it also contains in every number an 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading of 
general interest.—[Observer, NV. Y. 

To take it is amatter of economy. No lady can 
afford to be without it.—[Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal. 

Par excellence the ladies’ paper of the country, | 
a mirror of fashion, a minister of comfort and | 
ornament in the family.—[The Watchman, Boston. | 

It has become an established authority with the 
ladies of America —(N. Y. Evening Post. 

A welcome visitor in thousands of homes.—[N. Y. 
Tribune. 

The arbiter and instructor in taste, fashion, and | 
household economy.—|Providence Journal. 

The very best family paper in the country.—[New 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

The last Three Annual Volumes of Har- 
PER’s Bazak, in cloth binding, sent by mail 
postage paid, or by express, free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one 





dollar per volume’, for $7.00 per volume. 





HaRPer’s Bazar offers a host of brilliant | 
attractions designed to irterest every member | 


literature and the finest illustrations with the | 


Paris and New York styles, with well-fitting | 


pains or cost will be spared to maintain the | 


Harper's Bazar is not only an authority in the 
world of fashion and on matters relating to the | 


IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER S YOUNG PEOPLE 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 


The SEVENTH VOLUME commenced with the 
Number issued November 3, 1885. 


| The position of HarPer’s YouNG PEOPLE 
as the best juvenile weekly is firmly estab- 
lished. 

It is a miscellany of the choicest reading 
for boys and girls, and it contains the best 
literary and artistic work anywhere to be 
purchased. 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial 
| scrutiny, in order that the paper shall con- 
| tain nothing harmful, and that it shall be an 
effective agency for the mental, moral, and 
physical education of its readers. Its stories 
have all the dramatic interest that juvenile 
fiction can possess, without anything perni- 
cious. lts articles on scientific subjects, 
travel, and the facts of life, are by writers 
whose names insure accuracy and value. Its 
historical stories, biographical tales, etc., 
present attractively the most inspiring inci- 
dents in history, and in the early lives of 
notable men .and women ; in every number 
appear stirring poems, amusing rhymes, and 
ingenious puzzles, and occasionally articles 
on embroidery and other forms of needle- 
work. Papers on athletic sports, games, and 
pastimes have their place, while fine pictures 
by the foremost artists and engravers lavishly 
illustrate its pages. There is nothing cheap 
_ about it but its price. 

That HarpPer’s YounG Peopue fulfills the 
| requirements of young readers is proved by 
its large circulation in this country and in 
Great Britain, and this circulation is a 
scarcely less emphatic testimoniai to the fact 
that it has won the approval of parents also. 
Pastors, teachers, and the press are united 
| on this point with parents and children. 
| 





| PRESS NOTICES. 

It deserves a place in every home blessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it will make better and brighter 
with its weekly visits.—[Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

This bold venture in the field of juvenile literature 
has proved a victory. .. . It deserves a welcome at 
every fireside.—(Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., in the 
Sunday-School Journal, V. Y. 

A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no 
| purer and brighter magazine as a weekly quest.— 
(Independent, V. Y. 

Its tone, variety, and general excellence of literary 
workmanship are admirably sustained.—|[ Christian 
| Union, V. ¥. 
| It continues to lead the weekly publications for 
| | youth. —([The Living Church, Chicago. 

A sort of necessity in juvenile life... . So firmly 
| has the lite weekly magazine taken hold upon ite 
readers that one can scarcely conceive of the time 
when it was not.—[N. Y. Evening Post. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volume VI., with about 700 Illustrations. 
Pp. vili., 882. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. 
A few copies of Volumes II., IIl., IV., and 
V. still on hand. Price, $3.50 each. Volume 
1., for 1880, out of print. 





POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number, 


2" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





PustisHep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN Souare, New Y ork. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE political canvass closed in England Saturday 

night, with more uncertainty and more indica- 
tions of a general break-up of the parties than at any 
previous period. Mr. Gladstone has shown no abate- 
ment of physical power or of the courage which goes 
with leadership, but he has not been able to arouse 
that enthusiasm which answered his stirring appeals to 
deep convictions in the last campaign ; he has spent 
his strength in these recent speeches in an endeavor to 
correct misapprehensions of Liberal policy, and in 
impassioned appeals for unity of action. There has 
been, in a word, an element of what the French call 
‘‘ opportunism ” in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, which 
circumstances have apparently made inevitable, but 
which has carried with it a certain element of disap- 
pointment. The Parnellites, on the eve of election, 
have issued a manifesto setting forth, with charac- 
teristic vigor of denunciation, what they call the hol- 
lowness of Liberal pretensions, and doing their 
utmost to detach Irish votes from Liberal candidates. 
The Marquis of Salisbury and the other Conservatives 
have steadily pushed the disestablishment issue to 
the front, and have unquestionably made an impres- 
sion on public opinion. That it is a mere political 
device is evident enough ; but, like the Morey letter, 
it may cost a good many votes. The London “ Times” 
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‘to gone over, hae and baggage, to the Tories, and, 
apparently by preconcerted arrangement with them, 
opened the campaign upon the Church question 
which has been so vigorously followed up. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, without at- 
tempting to deal with the question of parties, have 
come out strongly in defense of the Church; and, 
what is far more important, three of the great Whig 
families, who have been represented in Liberal cab- 
inets, and who possess great influence, have with- 
drawn from the Liberal party. The Liberals an- 
ticipate a majority of from ten to sixty over the 
combined forces of the Conservatives and the Par 
nellites. But all parties confess that they are esti- 
mating in the dark. 





The method in which Parliamentary elections are 
conducted in England, like a good many English 
political methods, is somewhat antiquated. No one 
has known, for instance, during this exciting cam- 
paign, when the elections would take place. They 
might have come during the present month, or they 
might have been postponed until January. There 
has beea a general understanding that the elections 
would take place at the end of this month, but no 
one knew definitely about the matter. Last week 
the Queen formally dissolved the old Parliament. 
On the next day writs for new elections were sent to 
the proper officers throughout the kingdom. Upon 
the receipt of these writs the officers charged with 
their execution fixed upon a day for balloting in 
their own discretion, although within a reasonable 
time. The nomination of candidates then follows ; 
the old form of a showing of hands being still kept 
up in many places. Then, after another delay of 
two or three days, the election takes place. England 
will give itself over this week to these elections, and 
by Saturday the result will be generally known. 





During the past week there has been a complete 
change of front in Bulgaria. The early successes of 
the Servians have been followed by a series of disas- 
ters, which are likely to end in an ignominious 
withdrawal from a wholly unjustifiable undertaking. 
A week ago the Servian army, in three divisions, was 
closing in upon Bulgaria. The Dragoman Pass had 
been turned and occupied, Widdin was reported to be 
in Servian hands, and King Milan, sweeping the raw 
Bulgarian troops before him, was supposed to be on 
the eve of entering Sofia as a conqueror. To-day 
King Milan has his headquarters on Servian soil, and 
Prince Alexander, by a few brilliant achievements, 
has turned a rout into a success and aroused the 
popular enthusiasm which inevitably goes with 
military achievement. It is too early to predict the 
result of the campaign ; butit is clear that the Servian 
holiday is at an end, and that any success which they 
may gain hereafter will be gained at great expense. 
Prince Alexander has apparently strengthened him- 
self with the Great Powers by the courage and tact 
which he has displayed. The moment of victory has 
enabled him, without discredit in Bulgaria, to with- 
draw the Bulgarian troops from Eastern Roumelia, 
and so to placate the Sultan and to assume a pacific 
attitude on the question which the Great Powers are 
how attempting to decide by conference. In any 
event, he has made the position of King Milan very 
difficult. 


The stormy sessions of the last Mexican Congress 
are apparently being repeated in the Congress now in 
session. The element of storm in this case, however, 
originates in the endeavor of the different elements 
to bring themselves into harmony, rather than, as in 
former years, in the mere outburst of violence and 
passion. Fora good many years the Mexican Con- 
gress has been the tool of the Mexican Government. 
It was not until the last session, when the fire and 
courage of astudent awoke the sleeping independence 
of the Mexicans, that the deputies assumed anything 
like a critical attitude toward the Government. The 
seed sown then is already bearing fruit, a fact which 
seems to indicate that the time was ripe, and that 
Mexico is entering upon a new and healthful era of a 
genuine constitutional progress. There is now in the 
Mexican Oongress an apparently resolute and sincere 
Opposition, organized not to advance the interests of 
some ambitious politician, but to bring back the 
Government to its lawful constitutional basis. The 
questions at issue are not of any great moment, cer- 
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tainly of very little interest to outsiders, but the fact 
that political courage and conviction are at last find- 
ing a voice in Mexico is a matter of importance 
President Diaz, like most rulers, instead of accepting 
the situation and making a reputation for himself as 
a patriotic leader, is endeavoring to crush the Op 
position. He undertook first to silence the press, and 
gained an apparent success at the cost of a tremen- 
dous outbreak of popular indignation. He then 
descended to the small trick of making admission to 
the galleries of the theater in which the Congress 
sits by ticket only, and reserving the tickets for the 
exclusive use of his friends. Under this system every 
deputy who rises to oppose or criticise the Govern 
ment has to fight down a noisy and insulting clique, 
who attempt to drown him at the start. The fact that 
the Opposition are outvoted by an overwhelming 
majority does not discourage them; nor are they 
deterred from their duty by the insults and even 
violence to which they are subjected within and with 
out the House. They are introducing bills, making 
speeches, asking questions, which are fruitless of an 
immediate result, but which are training the Mexican 
people to the spectacle of a true constitutional 
government. 


A thoughtful interpretation of the recent French 
elections is furnished by M. Jules Simon, one of the 
most moderate and judicious of the Republican 
leaders, in a recent issue of the ‘Contemporary 
Review.” What he says is harmonious with the 
view The Christian Union has given its readers of 
the defeat of the Republicans. The reaction, accord- 
ing to M. Simon, is directed not against the Repub- 
lic, but against that group of Republicans, the 
Opportunists, who have been conducting the Admin- 
istration, and whose policy in foreign affairs and in 
the proscription of the Catholic Church has been 
rejected by the vote of the French people. The 
French peasantry do not care much for particular 
men, nor for special lines of policy, so long as the 
Government is conducted with fairness, moderation, 
and good sense, but they are opposed to anything 
like partisan attack on religious institutions, and 
they are mortified and disgusted with a foreign pol- 
icy which has added enormously to the public ex- 
pense, with small returns of glory and large income 
of deception and loss of prestige. M. Simon recom- 
mends moderation and conservative progress as the 
true policy of the Republicans, and expresses the 
fear that the defeat of the Opportunists may send 
them over to the Radical wing, in which case he pre- 
dicts serious peril to the Republic. There is appar- 
ently strong ground for believing that the French 
people are now sincerely attached to republican 
institutions, and that nothing will alienate them 
except such policy of radicalism as will arouse their 
fears and drive them to monarchy or imperialism as 
a matter of self-protection. 


General Sheridan may henceforth be counted as an 
emphatic, as he is certainly an important, advocate of 
the new Indian policy, with the details of which the 
readers of The Christian Union are thoroughly 
familiar. We quote, although the quotation is some- 
what lengthy, his utterance on this subject : 


“On account of the rapid growth of our Western settle- 
ments the army is obliged, in some places, to protect white 
people from Indians, while in other places it is protecting the 
Indians in their persons and property from the whites. The 
Indians are the richest people in this country ascommunities. 
Their reservations include some of the best land, and if 
divided among the heads of families each family would have 
thousands of acres. If I may be permitted to suggest, I would 
recommend that each family be given and located on the 
820 acres now provided for them by lawin case of actual 
settlement. The Government should then condemn all the 
balance of each reservation, buy it in at $1.25 per acre, and 
with the proceeds purchase Government bonds, to be held 
in trust by the Interior Department, only giving to the 
Indians each year the interest on the bonds for their sup- 
port. Let this money, if you please, be disbursed the same 
as the money appropriated each year by Congress. The 
practical working would be about as follows: The Crow 
Indians, for instance, have nearly 4,800,000 acres of land. 
There are not more than 3,300 of them, and counting five 
persons to a family—a large estimate—they could be settled 
separately on 320 acres for each family and then have over 
4,500,000 acres left, which the Government could buy of 
them when condemned. If the proceeds were invested in 
Government bonds and the interest used for their support, 
it would be more money than is now appropriated by Con- 
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gress for their yearly maintenance. It would be their own 
maoney, and take the quest‘on7of annual appropriations for 
them out of Congress. Take the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians as another example. They have nearly 4,300,000 
acres ; 200,000 would settle them in severalty, and the 
4,100,000 acres remaining, if purchased by the Government 
in the manner described, would yield an annual interest 
sufficient for their support. The Ute Indians have about 
5,100,000 acres, which, if purchased in the same way, would 
furnish a revenue adequate for their support.” 

The thoughtful reader will observe that this para- 
graph ratifies and confirms almost every suggestion 
of the Lake Mohonk Conference—land in severalty, 
the immediate sale of the unallotted land, its pur- 
chase by the Government, and the appropriation of 
the proceeds to Indian education. All Indian philan- 
thropists have already reached this conclusion, and 
the practicability of it is confirmed in this report by 
one who knows the Indians as well as apy man in 
the country. We hope this report will accelerate a 
little the views of Secretary Lamar, who wants to go 
in this direction, but to ‘‘ go slow.” Experience has 
demonstrated that it is not impossible to induce 
some of the worst savages to engage immediately in 
agricultural industry. General Crook had the Apaches 
at work in Arizona within a month after he had con- 
quered them. There is no danger that we shall uot 
go slow enough. The delays are more likely to come 
from a dilatory Government than from reluctant 
Indians. 

The fifth annual convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Indian Association met in Philadelphia, with 
delegates attending from various sections of the 
country, last week. Its aim is to strengthen public 
sentiment on behalf of justice to the Indian, to aid 
in giving him law, land, and citizenship, and to pro- 
mote home life and Christian instruction. The As- 
sociation comprises fifty-six auxiliaries, located in 
twenty seven States and Territories. It reported 
417 teachers and missionaries working among the 
Indians, supported by the different missionary organ- 
izations, with an aggregate contributios from the 
churches of abvut $250,000. It is seeking now espe- 
cially t» provide homes in the Indian Reservations 
for those who are educated in the Christian schools, 
that they may not be sent back after the civilizing 
process to wallow in the mire of barbarism. Mrs. 
J. B. Dickinson was re-elected Presilen', and Mrs. 
Amelia 8. Quinton, Secretary. The aroused public 
interest in the Indian question is more largely due to 
women than to any other agency. Resolutions of 
affection and esteem for the late Helen Hunt Jackson 
were appropriately and unanimously passed. 





Our readers have before this learned something of 
the local option movement in Georgia from our col- 
umns. It has assumed a new and interesting phase 
in an agitation which has stirred all the population 
of the city of Atlanta. Under the law, on the peti- 
tion of a certain number of voters, an election must 
be held in any given district to determine whether 
licenses may be granted or not. Such an election is 
to be held on Wednesday of this week in the city of 
Atlanta. The interest taken in it is indicated by the 
fact that, while the highest vote ever cast, even ina 
Presidential year, has been little over 5,000, the 
registration in this local election has run up to 9,000. 
The clergy have taken an active part in the canvass 
on the side of no license, Senator Colquitt and the 
District Attorney of the State actively co-operating 
with them. The now famous Sam Jones has been 
one of the foremost orators for the temperance cause. 
Both party and color lines have been entirely broken 
up in this canvass, and every effort has been made to 
secure the negro vote on both sides. The women 
also have taken a very active part in the canvass, 
though they are not voters. A similar issue is be- 
fore the people of the city of Springfield, Mass., 
which year before last voted no license, last year 
voted for license, and this year is divided between 
two temperance parties, one of which seeks for abso- 
lute prohibition, the other for the election of local 
officers who will restrict licenses and enforce the law 
against unlicensed places. According to the news- 
papers,a curious state of things exist in Council 
Bluffs, lowa, where, under the probibition law, the 
mayor is autocratically licensing liquor-shops, gam- 
bling-houses, and even worse places, from whicn he 
is receiving an income of over $40,000 a year for 
the city. Of course there is no law whatever for 
these license fees, but when some of the liquor dealers 
attempted to resist, the mayor issued a proclamation 
that if the fee was not paid he would close the 
saloons. They paid the fee, a fact which indicates 
that he could execute the law enacted by the people 





of the State, since he does execute the law which 
proceeds from his own autocratic will. We think 
this is the most extraordinary illustration of autoc- 
racy in a democracy we ever remember to have met 
with. 





We gave last week some account of the practical 
working of the Harper High License Law in Illinois. 
There lies before us the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,” contain- 
ing a report—unofficial, however—of the working of 
the Slocumb Local Option Law in Nebraska. This 
law gives to the people of each local community an 
option between prohibition and high license; no 
licenses are allowed at less than $500; they may be 
raised above that amount without limit. Sales on 
Sundays and election days, to minors aad drunkards, 
adulterated liquors, and screcns before the bar win- 
dows, are all prohibited. Every applicant under the 
license law is required to give a bond in the sum of 
$5,000 that he will obey the law and pay all fines 
and damages. According to the correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Tribunc,” high license has not raised the price 
of liquor, has not broken up the saloons, aud has 
not interfered with gambling in connection with 
them ; nor has it had the effect, at least in some of 
the large cities, to take down the screens. But it 
has in the city of Omaha decreased the number of 
saloons fully two-thirds, closing the worst of them, 
and materially decreasing both drinking and drunk- 
enness. With 30 000 inhabitants in 1880, Omaha had 
200 saloons ; with 60,000 inhabitants in 1885 it has 
but 143 saloons. It also increases the revenue of the 
people, and thus reinforces the temperance vote by 
the taxpayer's vote. Even so reinforced, victory for 
law and order involved 4 martyrdom. The leader 
of the combined forces in the city of Omaha was 
Watson B. Smith. 

“He was a grand man. He was Clerk of the Federal 

Courts. He led the forces in Omaha jast as Blake, Reickel, 
Sweringen, and Sims tried to do in lowa. Like them, he 
got anonymous letters threatening bis life. One morning 
he was found dead. A bullet had been shot throu:h his 
head from behind him. Some sneaking, if not hired, cur 
bad shot him from behind. It has not been proved that 
the saloon-keepers killed Smith, but there are few in Omaha, 
or in Nebraska, that doubt it; and on Decoration Day 
women and children and gray-haired men cover his grave 
with flowers.” 
Wherever such martyrs as these are found there is 
found a moral power which is irresistible. Law, 
whether for high license or for prohibition, is only a 
weapon ; and more depends on the arm that wields 
than on the sword that is wielded. 





The new Excise bill, prepared under the auspices 
of the Church Temperance Society, to be presented 
to the New York Legislature this year, follows sub- 
stautially the pattern set by the famous Harper Law 
of Illinois, though it differs in some perhaps important 
details from that bill. It provides for six licenses : 
1. To sell liquors of any kind, at a fee of not less 
than $1,000 in all cities of more than 800,000 
inbabitants ; of $500 in all other localities. 2. Wine 
and beer license for $500 in the cities ; $250 in other 
localities. 3. Beer license for the cities, $100; $50 
for other localities. 4. Storekeepers’ license, to sell 
liquor not to be drank on the premises, $100. 
5. Storekeepers’ beer license, to sell beer not to be 
drank on the premises, $25. 6. Druggists’ license, 
to sell for medicinal purposes only, on written certifi- 
cate of the purpose for which it is to be used, $10. 
The bill has additional restrictions. It provides 
against celling to minors and drunkards, on Sundays, 
after midnight, and the like. It also provides that 
there shall be no screens before the windows and 
doors of bars and saloons,’and gives the Mayor of the 
city power to remove as well as appoint Excise Com- 
missioners. We do not know what prospect there is 
that this measure can secure even a favorable hearing 
at the next session of the New York Legislature ; but 
it seems to us a measure on which all good men 
might well unite. Even the most radical Prohibition- 
ist should not find it difficult to make his choice 
between such a measure as this and the present low 
license, and almost no license, anarchy which pre- 
vails in our State. It isa noteworthy fact that two 
papers so far apart as the New York ‘‘ Sun” and the 
New York ‘‘ Mail and Express” unite in giving this 
bill their approval in its main features ; and it ought 
to appeal equally to honest law and order men, 
whether Democrats or Republicans. 





The demand which the ‘‘ Southern Churchman” 
makes, that labor reformers shall tell the world 
‘* what are the wise measures you have determined to 
put into immediate act,” is very natural but not very 





reasonable. Industrial reform will not be wrought 
out by some scholar in his study and furnished on 
paper, like the drawings of an engineer, that society 
may construct itself according to schedule. It will be 
the product of prolonged discussion and varied exper- 
iments, with many failures and occasional successes. 
One element in the readjustment of the future will 
be peaceable arbitration, in lieu of battle, for the ad- 
justment of questions between employer and em 
ployed. In Brockton, Mass., astrike is now pending 
the object of which is the establishment of a Court of 
Arbitration in which the rate of wages shall be fixed, 
not by a battle between capitalist and laborer, but by 
honest adjustment by a tribunal in which the inter- 
ests of both are represented. According to Dr. Ry- 
lance, out of 28,000 disputes in France 26,800 have 
been amicably settled by this method. It works 
well in determining disputes between individuals ; 
why not equally well in determining disputes between 
classes? Such arbitration has 1ecently been invoked 
to adjust a printers’ controversy in Providence, and 
the long struggle between the miners and operators 
in the Monongahela Valley, Pennsylvania, has at 
length been settled in the same way. Why should 
not controversies between classes be adjusted as con- 
troversies between individuals have now been for a 
long time? The wager of battle is an anachronism in 
the nineteenth century, but every strike is an appeal 
to the wager of battle, necessary only when one 
party or the other to the controversy is unreasonable. 


President Adams was installed last week at Cornell 
University. He devoted his address to the discussion 
of certain aspects of the elective system. He com- 
mended the administration of President Eliot at 
Harvard as “ entitled to the distinction of forming a 
great epoch in the development of higher education 
in America ;” cited German experience in support of 
an elective system, and held to the possibility and pro- 
priety of a twofold choice, one at the beginning of 
preparation and the other after the period of disci- 
plinary education has passed and the period of pro- 
fessional education begins. He would fix the end of 
the second collegiate year as the period when the 
disciplinary work may safely be regarded as ended, 
and the education may begin to take on a profes- 
sional direction. He urges on his University a larger 
provision for the education of teachers, more ample 
instruction in the art of teaching, a chair of the 
science and art of pedagogics, and increased pro- 
vision for legal education, with special reference to 
the necessity of better legislation and better admin- 
istration of the law. 


The Chinese question is traveling Eastward. Two 
thousand Chinese are reported to have already 
reached Eastern cities from the Pacific Coast, and the 
labor organizations are discussing the impending 
danger and how to deal with it. 


We present on another page a fac-simile of a hand 
poster, which illustrates the methods adopted by the 
Advent Mission, which commences its meetings in 
New York City on Saturday of this week. We have 
already given our readers some account of this 
Mission. Those who come from abroad will take 
charge of the church work in those parishes which 
participate in the meetings, the regular pastor acting 
for the time under the missionaries’ direction. Some 
seven or eight clergymen from England and Canada, 
besides quite as many more from other parts of the 
United States, are present to unite in the work. 
High Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, and Low 
Churchmen, all participate—the one extreme being 
represented by Father Grafton, the other by the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Newton, of Philadelphia. The object of 
the Mission was well defined in a sermon last Sunday 
by the Rev. Dr. DaCosta: To reach that large class 
of refined people who never have been, or have 
ceased to be, church-goers ; to arouse religious life 
in the hearts of those who are merely formal attend- 
ants and communicants ;' to strike at worldliness 
in the church ; and to break down the lines between 
rich and poor in the churches, by laying foundations 
for the establishment of free churches in every part 
of the city. Sucha mission as this is not new, hav- 
ing been successful in England, and we see no reason 
why, if carried on with the same efficiency and 
energy, and in the same spirit of devout faith, it 
should not be equally successful here. 





The present discussion of the method of fixing 
teachers’ salaries in New York makes the anxiety 
now felt in London with regard to the meaning of 
the recent elections for the School Board not with- 
out interest to American readers. It is one of the 
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unpleasant features of local government in many 
places that whenever there is any need of economy 
the schools are the first to suffer. In communities 
of high intelligence, where the voters are well in- 
formed in such matters, the school interests are, of 
course, the last to be touched by the hand of re- 
trenchment. The taxpayers in London have just 
been hitting the old Board apparently at the expense 
of the schools themselves. The newly elected Board 
comes into office apparently pledged to rigid 
economy, an economy of a kind which is likely to 
reduce the efficiency of the schools. The London 
‘‘Spectator” puts the matter in a nutshell when it 
says: ‘‘There is an economy which isa stimulus to 
efficiency ; but there is, unfortunately, also a kind 
of economy which aims at nothing but lightening the 
burden of taxation, and this is not only inconsistent 
with efficiency, but it does not even care about efli- 
ciency.” There is a great deal of money spent in 
this country for schools, but there are a great many 
localities in which the amount appropriated for edu- 
cational purposes is still far below the educational 
needs of the community. 

The installation of the Rev. T. T. Munger over the 
United Congregational Church at New Haven, by a 
vote of 24 to 6, after a protracted examination, is re- 
ported in another column. Mr. Munger declared his 
belief in the Nicene Creed, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the New Congregational Creed, and read a lengthy 
theological statement in which all theology was made 
to center about Christ. On what grounds the dis- 
senting votes were cast we are not told ; probably 
on the ground of Mr. Munger’s views respecting 
future punishment, expressed in the declaration that 
judgment is a continuous process, is merciful, not 
doom-like, being a gracious separation between good 
and evil, and that heaven is oneness with God, and 
that hell is separation from God. In reply to the 
question, Do you believe that all men will ultimately 
be saved? he replied, ‘‘I pray so, ard I hope so ;” 
but to a second question he added, ‘‘I certainly do 
not hold out any hopes to a man that his future life 
will be different from what his life on earth leads us 
to expect that it will be.” We agree with the con- 
clusion expressed by our correspondent, that the 
Congregational methods of ordination require modifi- 
cation, and that itis not reasonable that one who has 
had the experience and success in the Gospel ministry 
of Dr. Munger should be subjected to a croas-fire of 
theological questions by men, many of them, far less 
known by service in the Christian Church. 





We call the attention of our readers to an interest- 
ing creed, published in another column, adopted 
last week at the National Rabbinical Convention of 
the Reformed Hebrew Church. This creed recognizes 
an Infinite Being, though it appears to us to be am- 
biguous upon the question whether he is a personal 
God, to whom reverence, worship, and love are due. 
Perhaps, however, the authors of the creed regarded 
this us sufficiently implied by their recognition of 
the ‘‘ indwelling of God in man,” and their accept- 
ance of the ‘‘ God idea as taught in our Holy Script- 
ures.” The creed affirms a belief in the universality 
of inspiration, in the Bible as a record of the conse- 
cration of the Jewish people to its divine mission, in 
the moral laws of the Mosaic code, but not in the 
binding obligation of its ceremonial law ; in a future 
kingdom of God, but not in a personal Messiah, or a 
return to Palestine, or a restoration of archaic Juda- 
ism. It gives equal commendation to Christianity 
and Mohammedanism as ‘‘ daughter religions of Juda- 
ism,” which have done ‘‘ valuable service in extend- 
ing monotheism and moral truth.” It reasserts 
immortality, while it denies a local heaven and hell ; 
and, in a final and somewhat remarkable article, it 
declares it the duty of the Jewish Church to ‘‘ par- 
ticipate in the great task of modern times—to solve, 
on the basis of justice and righteousness, the prob- 
lems presented by the contrasts and evils of the pres- 
ent organization of society.” This branch of the 
Jewish people, it will thus be seen, either does not 
recognize a prophetic element in their Scriptures, or 
regards the Jewish nation itself as the world’s Mes- 
siah, and the Messianic kingdom as that era of civili- 
zation and culture, of morals and religion, which the 
Jewish nation and the Jewish religion—if we include 
Ohristianity as an outgrowth of Judaism—have con- 
tributed so largely to produce and promote. 





The question of opening the libraries and museums 
on Sundays is again up for discussion in New York 
Oity ; while from another point of view—the financial, 





not the humane—the elevated railroad managers are 
considering a project for increasing Sunday fares on 
the elevated roads from five to ten cents. Such an 
increase would operate to keep workingmen away 
from the Central Park, to which the railroads now 
give them easy access, and in our judgment would 
be a serious misfortune, if not an absolute injustice. 
It is certainly true that the average workingman is 
now practically shut out from the museum, and to 
some extent from the library, because his days are 
devoted to the loom and the forge, and on the one 
day that is exempt from labor the doors of the muse- 
um and the library are locked. Experience does not 
indicate that opening these doors will make so great 
a moral change as either the opponents or the advo- 
cates of the measure anticipate ; but it is certain, if 
the churches wish either to commend the Sabbath to 
the workingman or to make it practically available 
for him, they must either open the museums and the 
reading-rooms or open something better. Restrictive 
laws on the statute book will not drive him to 
church, even if the churches were so located and so 
administered as to be practically open and attractive 
to him. 


The excitement among the French-Canadians over 
Xiel’s execution continues. Resolutions bitterly up- 
braiding the Government have been passed, and 
there have been several public demonstrations, but 
no serious rioting. ——It is understood that the Pope 
has recognized Spain’s sovereignty over the Caroline 
Islands. The alleged ‘‘deals” of Republican poli- 
ticians of New York City are to be investigated by a 
sub-committee of the Republican County Committee. 
——tThe will of the late Horace B. Claflin requests 
his executors to distribute certain sums as indicated 
in a letter of even date, not made public. It is un- 
derstood that this includes philanthropic bequests 
amounting to about $1,000,000. ——Vigorous measures 
are being taken to prevent the granting of a charter 
for a horse railroad on Fifth Avenue, New York.— 
At a meetiaog of representative Irish-Americans held 
at the Hoffman House, New York, Saturday, a fund 
of $7,000 was raised to assist Parnell’s campaign. 
The Hocking Valley mining difficulty is to be re- 
ferred to arbitrators. The steamer *‘ Iberian” has 
been wrecked on the south coast of Ireland. ——The 
report that Dr. Curry would not be received as our 
Minister to Spain is emphatically denied. A gen- 
eral political amnesty is to be a feature of the French 
presidential election.—Heavy rains have done 
great damage in California. ——Governor Hill has 
appointed the much-talked-of Alderman Sterling 
Port Warden of New York.——It is stated that the 
cattlemen are ignoring the President’s proclamation 
ordering the removal of fences.—_—The Mormons 
have caused tc urrest of two or three United States 
Officials on charges of immorality. The arrested 
parties declare their innocence, and assert that the 
affidavits on which warrants were issued are filled 
with carefully prepared perjuries. 


THE PROPHECY OF VICTORY. 


T is an old truth, older far than the great modern 

poet who put it into verse, that the dreams of 
youth are prophetic of the deeds of manhood. Every 
true, earnest boy, opening to the first fresh percep- 
tions of the great world about him, feels the rich re- 
sults of life already stirring within him, and knows 
by a sublime intuition that he was born to command 
and to achieve. The element of prophecy runs all 
through life ; it is the spiritual side of that will of 
God which in the natural world science calls law. 
Because that will is divine and changeless, prophecy 
goes with it, as the knowledge which enables the 
astronomer to predict the eclipse goes with the 
mastery of the movements of the planets. The 
special individual prophecies of the Old Testament 
are impressive, but they are far less wonderful than 
that universal element of prophecy which pervades it 
and separates it forever from all kindred literature. 
That obedience shall bring prosperity in the large 
and noble sense of the word, and that disobedience 
shall bring its inevitable penalty, is not only the 
divine law disclosed there in the luminous letters 
of history, but it is also the twofold prophecy 
that runs through all the diverse books and holds 
them in the unity of a common purpose. And 
this same double prophecy is fulfilled in all later 
history, and in every individual life. There has been 
no chance, no fate, no good or evil fortune, no acci- 
dent, in the world since the beginning ; the will of 
God, disclosed in this universal law, has held all 

















things within its majestic circle, and has declared at 
every stage what the future must be. 


No man need have any fear and uncertainty about 
the future outcome of his life. Sorrow, loss, and suf- 
fering cannot be calculated, but nothing can defeat 
the success of one who sets himself to live and die 
by the will of God. A divine prophecy runs with 
such a life, and predicts its success from the very 
moment of birth. There is no malign power in the 
universe which can defeat it ; all things are pledged 
toitstriumph. It was this prophetic sense which pen- 
etrated the darkness of defeat in Judea three thousand 
years ago and discerned the rise of that star which 
should be a sun of hope to the world ; it was this 
sense which brought heaven within the vision of 
dying martyrs ; it is this sense which upholds count- 
less sorrowing and overburdened hearts to-day. 
This prophecy spreads its glory over your life if you 
walk with your hand on that shining cord of duty 
which runs like a thread of gold through the shadows 
of our mortality. 





THE PROBLEM OF PAUPERISM. 

OMPULSORY idleness, says Thomas Carlyle, is 

the Englishman’s hell. There areat the present 
time from 350,000 to 500,000 working people in 
America who are living in this hell. They are will- 
ing to work ; they want to work; but they cannot 
get work. They are not all very competent, or very 
thrifty, or very intelligent. The best and brainiest 
men rarely lack an opportunity to use their heads 
and hands in America. But, on the other hand, 
they are by no means all drunken, or idle, or good- 
for-naughts. If they were, the prospect would be 
dark and the case hopeless. But it is not; it is 
curable, and it is the duty of Christian men and 
women to set themselves to cure it. 

Nothing to wear is bad enough; but nothing to 
do is assuredly immeasurably worse. To possess 
money in a desert, and yet to starve because money 
will not buy bread, is less a tragedy than to 
possess energy in a civilized community, and to go 
hungry because energy cannot get bread. And this 
is the tragedy of many a household in America to- 
day. These 350,000 willing but idle pairs of hands 
represent not less than twice as many women and 
children who are dependent on them. Imagine New 
York City struck with paralysis: its busy hands 
lying helpless by its side, no one pulling at the limp 
sails along its wharves, no nimble fingers plying a 
needle in its shops, no strong hands working any of 
its now rusting machinery, no wagons carrying loads 
of wealth along its once busy streets, no stores offer- 
ing goods to customers, and no customers to purchase 
—all silent as the graveyard, and all men and women 
turned to statues, with no power but the power of 
an imprisoned energy, and no Sfeeling but the feel- 
ing of a dumb pain—and the reader will have some 
faint conception of the scattered misery involved in 
the simple statement that 350,000 willing workers are 
waiting in vain a chance to earn their daily bread. 

This is not all. 

Judge Hawes told the Presbyterian Social Union 
of Chicago at a late meeting! that the ratio of 
dependent to independent population in this conn- 
try is 1 to 120; that for every 120 of our popula- 
tion who are self-supporting, or are supported by 
natural guardians—father or mother, or next of kin— 
there is one who is dependent upon the charity of his 
neighbors, as a pauper, or a criminal, or aninmate of 
some public asylum. This brings the aggregate of 
pauperism and criminality up to between 400,000 and 
500,000. Illinois has 22,000. The population in 
New York City alone aided in three years’ time 
by charity aggregated, according to the lowest 
estimate, 100,000; according to a cautious but 
larger estimate, more than twice that number. It is 
true that among those thus aided are not a few who, 
having once been put upon their feet, are able hence- 
forth to walk alone—industrious men and women 
aided for a week or a month in some special stress of 
sickness or of need; it is true that it includes some, 
perhaps a considerable number, of the 350,000 will- 
ing workers who cannot earn bread, and therefore 
beg or steal it. But it is also true that it does not 
include many hundreds who are helped by purely 
private charity, and whose names and needs are 
never known to charity reports or census takers. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand unemployed ; 
400,000 dependent in \whole or in part on charity ; 
what a census ! 

Nor is this all. 








4 Christian Union, Vol, 32, No, 21, p 9, 
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This two-winged army of unemployed and of de- 
pendents is the great reservoir which supplies, is the 
great swamp which breeds, vice and crime. The man 
who cannot earn a living begs it ; and the man who 
cannot beg a living takesit. From the doctrine that 
the world owes me a living to the doctrine that I may 
constitute myself sheriff and levy my own attach- 
ment on the world is a short and easy step. The 
men that break into our houses, pick our pockets, 
sneak into our hallways after our hats and coats, are 
recruited from the unemployed class or the pauper 
class. The only rich thieves are those who rob banks 
and insurance companies. Vice finds here, too, not 
its only, but its easiest, recruiting ground. It is 
in the poorest wards that saloons are thickest ; and 
the despair of the poor is the liquor-seller’s most 
successful ‘‘drummer.” Poverty presses men toward 
vice and crime ; and also, saddest of all facts in hu- 
man history, women too. A young girl, fair, bright- 
eyed, sweet-faced, beautiful, whose love for her poor 
home is as deep, maiden, as your love for your luxuri- 
ous one, whose womanhood is as sacred to her as wom- 
anhood always is to the true and the pure, finds herself 
ina great city, without employment and without influ- 
ence. Vice offers her a leisurely and luxurious life. 
Men with specious words in their mouths and hell in 
their hearts are ready, with the sweet hypocrisy of 
love and with flattering philosophies about the need- 
lessness of marriage forms, to cheat the conscience ; 
and the black abyss in which such life always ends is 
hidden behind a cloud of gilded glory. The tempted 
girl turns to ask what honest industry will give her ; 
and honest industry, after much pressing, offers her 
sixty-five cents a day, possibly even five dollars a 
week ; out of which she is to support herself, and 
perhaps a younger sister or an aged mother. And so 
the battle for life begins. It is not dying which is 
tragedy ; it is living. 

It is no longer true in America that an able-bodied 
man, with average health and average intelligence, 
need ask no pity of his brother, but can bake his 
own bread and find his own butter. The pauperism 
which has been the burden of India and China, and 
with lesser weight of Europe, is beginning to be our 
burden too. It calls into requisition, to cope with it, 
every resource of statesmanship and Christian philan- 
thropy. It calls for public men who can readjust the 
burdens of taxation so that they shall fall not on the 
poor but on the rich, not on the necessaries but on the 
luxuries of life ; it calls for law-makers who can find a 
way to make gambling disastrous to the gambler, and 
industry profitable to the worker ; for reformers who 
can discover some better method of dealing with 
the drink traffic than by passing empty resolutions 
against it in political conventions; for churches 
which can carry to the needy that Gospel which 
Christ declared to be sight to the blind, healing to 
the sick, and riches to the poor; for a Christian 
philanthropy which will set itself bravely and hope- 
fully to work, not merely to pull out here and there 
a single half-ruined life from the wreck, but to put an 
abrupt end to that charity which makes men paupers, 
and a quick beginning of that charity which helps 
them to a successful self-help. 

This is our Thanksgiving homily; and the text: 
‘* Only they would that we should remember the poor : 
the same which I also was forward to do.” 








AID FOR ACADEMY STUDENTS. 


HE urgency of the appeals made for the endow- 
ment of the college may result in diverting 
attention from the pecuniary needs of a department 
of education in certain respects as important as the 
college ; namely, the academy and preparatory 
school. In particular, the appeals for the establish- 
ment of scholarships and the increase of beneficiary 
funds of the college may turn the attention of the 
benevolent away from the imperative demands for 
these financial helps in the academy. The follow- 
ing letter written by the head-master of a New 
England fitting school suggests an instance of a kind 
painfully familiar to teachers : 
‘“*T have a little fellow with me now, only ten and 
a half years of age, who is one of the most promis- 
ing boys I have ever met. His father kept a hotel in 
Western New York, and the boy was sent to me when 
only eight years of age, in order that he might be 
kept from the influences of the barroom, stables, etc. 
Last winter the father died, leaving the family, not 
penniless, indeed, but straitened. His mother is 
entirely unable to meet his expenses, and while I 
would gladly do all in my power for him, I am un- 
able to do very much. 





‘*The boy possesses a rare combination of character- 
istics. He has most excellent ability, with a disposi- 
tion to use it. He is always ready to respond to any 
appeal to his moral instincts and to his affection, and 
is at the same time a child, in no degree a premature 
old man. Heis full of life and health, and first rate 
at all boyish sports. His case is but one, of course, 
yet itis, according to my experience, in a great degree 
representative.” 

The case is, as is remarked, representative. If the 
poor college student needs pecuniary aid, much more 
the poor academy student. The academy student 
has less capacity of earning money ; he has less self- 
dependence, and encouragement of a pecuniary sort 
goes further and means more. 

The Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, in an article in a re- 
cent number of the ‘‘ New Englander ” on Phillips 
Exeter Academy, gives several instances of the vast 
good wrought by the beneficiary funds of that justly 
famous institution. The list of students who have 
thus been aided is one in which to be enrolled is an 
honor. It embraces, of simply one class of writers, 
such men as John Langdon Sibley, the eminent his- 
toriographer of Harvard College, Jared Sparks, John 
G. Palfrey, and George Bancroft. Sparks, Bancroft, 
and Palfrey were mainly supported by the funds of 
the Academy ; and Sibley was of a home so strait- 
ened that his father ‘‘ postponed for a year the pur- 
chase of a pair of spectacles in order to buy a Greek 
Lexicon for his son, then a beneficiary at Exeter.” 
Jared Sparks was similarly situated. He was a car- 
penter, endowed with a love of learning, yet with an 
ambition limited to fitting himself for keeping a dis- 
trict school in the winter, when work was lacking. 
‘* His ability was recognized by a brother of the Exe- 
ter preceptor, who procured for him a scholarship, 
and offered to take the trunk that contained all the 
young carpenter’s worldly goods on the rack behind 
his chaise, while Sparks performed the journey from 
the heart of Connecticut on foot.” Sparks became 
the President of Harvard College, and his work—the 
field of American history and biography—a lasting 
part of English literature. One who also became a 
college president and eminent in several departments 
of scholarship, Paul A. Chadbourne, said, a short time 
before his death, that ‘‘the question, whether he 
should obtain a liberal education or return to his 
father’s farm, depended wholly on an examination, 
which, if successful, would give him an Exeter 
scholarship.” 

The amount of aid which Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my and Phillips Academy at Andover thus afford 
students has proved of great and lasting usefulness. 
The fee for tuition is remitted to all in need, and at 
Exeter at times one-half of the students, and never 
less than one-third, have been thus favored. The 
scholarships at both Exeter and Andover are not so 
large as many college scholarships, but the expenses 
in the preparatory school are much smaller than in 
the college. Since 1870 no less than seven schoiar- 
ships have been founded at the Andover school, of 
which the annual income was from thirty-five to 
eighty-five dollars. It also has funds, exceeding fif- 
teen thousand dollars, the interest of which is devoted 
to students whose ‘‘ pecuniary necessities ” demand, 
and whose ‘‘ conduct and scholarship ” invite, assist- 
ance. 

The wise and benevolent American public is doing 
noble things for the endowment of its colleges ; it 
will do things in the future yet nobler and more gen- 
erous. It should not, however, lose sight ef the 
schools preparatory for the college. If these schools 
fail of proper equipment, the colleges suffer, and 
the best interests of American society suffer as seri- 
ously as though the colleges themselves were neg- 
lected. Though the high schools are to a degree 
supplanting the academies, yet the academies are 
doing a work which the high schools cannot attempt, 
and in its pursuit they should possess every form of a 
fitting equipment. 








CLOSE THE DOORS. 


F a weekly paper publishes an indecent story, the 
law forbids its circulation through the mails, and 

if it is secretly circulated, puts its powerful hand on 
the printer and publisher, if it can find them, sup- 
presses the publication, destroys the plates, and in- 
flicts a fine or an imprisonment, or both, on the guilty 
parties. Batif a daily paper wishes to publish the 
indecent details of a filthy trial, the State provides a 
table for the reporters, gives them every facility for 
getting all the inodorous bits of testimony, and the 


mails carry the report without question to every 
village, and the newsboys sell it on every street cor- 
ner. Fact is not only stranger than fiction, it is 
sometimes considerably dirtier; and there is no 
reason why we should strain out the gnat and swallow 
the camel. It is not the straining out we object to, 
but the swallowing. 

It is, indeed, said that publishers only print in their 
papers what the people want to read, and that the 
way to prevent the purveying of carrion is to cure 
the carrion appetite. This is very true ; but it is also 
true that the appetite grows by what it feeds on, and 
that moral carrion makes moral buzzards. If the 
community has a right to prohibit the publication of 
indecent fiction, it has an equal right to prohibit the 
publication of indecent history; unless it can be 
made clearly to appear that the prohibition will im- 
pair some personal right or jeopardize some public 
interest. There is no measuring the evil done to the 
community by the detailed publication of the evi- 
dence in crim. con. cases and divorce suits, and he 
must have a genius for optimism who can discover 
any commensurate good ; we were going to say any 
good, but we wish to make our statement beyond the 
possibility of dispute. Formerly executions were in 
public; but experience proved that the sight did 
much harm and no good, that it aroused morbid 
passions and stimulated to crime ; and society locked 
the gates on the gallows and shut the public out. 
The same consideration demands that it shou!d shut 
the court-room door and lock the public out from 
such revelations, or such imaginations—for we do not 
pretend to sift ovt the true from the perjured testi- 
mony—as have drawn great crowds to the court-room 
in Boston to listen to the testimony in the Taber 
divorce suit. Doubtless there are a considerable 
number in the community who like to foul their 
minds by listening to such stories, and still more who 
eagerly peruse it when printed. But they are, after 
all, a small minority of the entire community ; and 
the majority have some rights which the minority 
are bound to respect. Why should not the law em- 
power the court at any time, on application of either 
party, or of its own motion, to shut the public and 
the reporters out from the trial of any case, when, in 
the judgment of the presiding judge, the public in 
terests require it? Why should there not be executive 
sessions of the courts, as of the Senate? The reasons 
why there should be are much more urgent; the 
reasons why there should not be are not apparent 
With our system of official court reporters and of ap- 
peals, such power could not be exerted to convert a 
court-room into a Star Chamber. Let us have done 
with this washing of very dirty linen in our front- 
door yards, and close the doors of the court-room on 
the divorce suits. Why not? 








CHILDREN CHURCH MEMBERS. 


At what age ought Christian parents to hope and expect 

that their children will become members of the church ? 
A MOTHER. 
ARENTS ought to hope and pray and expect 
that their children will become Christians in 
infancy ; that they will grow up in the nurture 
and love of God ; that they will never leave their 
Father’s house to go into a far country ; that, though 
in growing they will develop faults of character 
and be guilty of sin in thought and action, they will 
learn, from the cradle, to repent of sin when they 
have committed it, and seek in faith for divine par- 
don and divine help in overcoming sinfulness in dis- 
position. Children are naturally believers. Their 
faith twines around father and mother ; and if the 
father and mother have a faith which Jays hold upon 
God, the faith of the child will pass from that stage 
in which it lays hold on an earthly parent to that 
stage when it lays hold on a heavenly Parent without 
any break or any conscious experience of sudden 
change. It is an unscriptural heresy that children 
must wait until they are old enough to understand 
the doctrines of Christianity before they can become 
partakers of a Christian life. Life precedes doctrine ; 
as flowers were made before botany, and souls before 
mental and moral science, so spiritual experience 
before theology. That religious belief is the health- 
iest, as it is the most enduring, which grows out of 
spiritual experience. 

The question when children should join the church 
is, however, quite another question, and the answer 
to it must depend somewhat upon the constitution 
and character of the local church. In our judgment, 
there ought to be nothing in the creed of the church 





or in its eonstitution to prevent any child from unit. 
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ing with it as soon as he is old enough to understand 
that there is a God, that his duty is due to God, and 
that his help in performing that duty must come 
from God. When he is old enough to understand 
this, he is old enough to join the church; when he 
really believes, or rather let us say experiences, this, 
he is prepared to join the church. 

Still, mothers must remember that this is an ideal, 
not an actual, church. A great many churches have 
a more or less elaborate creed, which every one unit- 
ing with the church is expected to understand and 
accept, or accept without understanding. No 
child should be encouraged, or even permitted, to go 
through a form which he cannot comprehend, or ex- 
press his belief in a theological statement the mean- 
ing of which he cannot know. It is far more impor- 
tant that our children should be truthful and honest 
and sincere than that they should be church mem- 
bers. Above all, no child should be urged to join 
a church in such a way as to produce in him the im- 
pression that joining a church is in itself an act of 
virtue and efficacy. Heshould be urged to Christian 
living ; the way should be made open and easy for 
him to unite with the church whenever his Christian 
aspiration and desire leads him in that direction, 
and if the father and mother are really lovers of the 
church and lovers of Christ the child will early begin 
to regard church privileges as real privileges, and to 
look forward to the time when he can participate in 
them. We believe that our churches would be in a 
far healthier, stronger, and better condition if the 
children of our Christian homes were trained to be- 
lieve that a Christian experiences is their birthright, 
and that the privilege of church fellowship belongs 
to them as soon as they are desirous of and able to 
receive its benefits. 
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HOW SHALL I VOTE? 


TEMPERANCE correspondent—may their tribe 

increase !—asks us how he shall vote. We an- 
swer: Always cast your vote so as to make it tell in 
the most effective manner possible for the cau-e of 
temperance in the then pending election. To ex- 
emplify : 

If you live in a town which, under local option, has 
aright to prohibit the liquor traffic, and there are 
two measures before the people, one for prohibition, 
and one for license, vote for prohibitien; but if 
there are three measures, one for free rum, one for 
restriction, and one for license, vote for the measure 
which is most likely to be carried and to accomplish 
immediate temperance results at that time. Half a 
liquor traffic is better than free rum. If you live in 
a State which has adopted prohibition, and there are 
two parties, one for repealing and one for sustaining 
it, vote to sustain it; but if you are in a State in 
which there are three parties, one for free liquor, one 
for high license, and one for prohibition, vote with 
the party which is most likely to accomplish some- 
thing for temperance that year. It is better to shut 
up half the liquor-shops this year than to resolve to 
shut them all up in the years tocome. Shoot every 
time at short range. Get what you can ; hold what 
you get; and count any party, however fair its 
promises, which divides the temperance vote, an un- 
conscious enemy of temperance. 

To illustrate again: This Fall the Democratic 
party in Iowa proposed in its platform the repeal of 
the prohibitory law; the Republican party proposed 
to maintain it; and the Prohibitory party put a 
third ticket in the field. A few years ago the Demo- 
crats in this State tried to get the temperance votes 
by nominating a prominent Prohibitionist for Secre- 
tary of State; the liquor men concentrated on hir 
opponent, and the Prohibitionists nominated a third 
candidate. This year, again, Senator Thomas was 
nominated by the Republican party for Attorney. 
General ; he had offered and urged in the Senate 
constitutional prohibition; the liquor dealers con. 
centrated against him, the Prohibitionists nominated 
a third man, and he was defeated. A concentration 
of temperance votes would have elected him. Last 
year the Rev. Mr. Olin, in the New York Assembly, 
championed the Prohibitionist cause, fought it brave- 
ly against great odds, was beaten, and then voted, 
like a sensible man, for higher license. When the 
election came off this Fall the Republicans renomi- 
nated him ; the liquor men concentrated their efforts 
to defeat him, the Prohibitionists gave them their aid 
by nominating a third candidate ; he was elected in 
spite of the unnatural alliance. These are, unhap- 
pily, common illustrations of that partisanship which 





divides temperance forces and threatens to defeat 
temperance effort. Our counsel to you is to vote, in 
any such triangular contest, not with that party which 
promises the most, but with that party which really 
affords the best hope of immediate results. Vote 
to day for a result today. ‘‘ The morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.” 








IN HOPE. 


ORROW is not an accident which we bring on 

ourselves by our ignorance or our willfulness, 
and which a wider knowledge or a more obedient 
spirit would avoid. It is a part of the law of our 
earthly being ; it is structural, and as truly involved 
in the divine design of life as happiness: and more 
cértain. There are many lives without smiles ; none 
without tears. The creation, says Paul, was made 
subject to decay, not of its own choice, but by reason 
of Him who hath subjected the same, ip hope that 
the creature also shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. The cause of decay, and of the grief which 
grows out of it, is not man’s weak, ignorant, or 
guilty will ; it is the strong, wise, and holy will of 
the Creator. Death is the law of the universe, the 
constant condition of life, as inseparable as the 
shadow to the substance. 

Even physiologically, what we call living is dying; 
death begins at the cradle and ends only at the grave. 
Every physical and mental activity destroys some 
vital tissue of the body, which dies and must be cast 
out and buried, that new tissues may take its place. 
The body of every man is a stream which flows con- 
tinually from life to death, and, seeming to be identi- 
cal, changes from day to day. It is true in no meager, 
metaphorical sense that every minister preaches 
to a congregation of dying men. All our work, 
too, partakes of our nature. In whatsoever sphere 
and witb whatsoever force we build, the building is 
never imperishable, and rust an’ moth corrupt and 
destroy our physical constructions. Analogous de- 
structive forces work analogous results on the prod- 
ucts of intellectual and spiritual activity. Our 
forefathers built with infinite pains a Constitution. 
The written document remains, with some formal 
changes and additions; but the actual Constitution 
of the United States varies widely from that which 
they devised—as widely almost as the conditions of 
our national life from any which they could have 
foreseen. The Westminster divines assembled to 
construct a Creed for all time. It is no disrespect 
to the excellence of their work to say that it is 
subject to decay. All creeds, all constitutions, like 
all life-products, are evanescent. No painstaking can 
make a creed immortal ; before the work is fairly 
completed, changes in thought begin that are certain 
to render the words an ineffectual expression of the 
religious hope and faith and love of mankind. The 
church as truly outgrows the intellectual garments 
of the sixteenth century as the child the dresses of 
his babyhood. Even the soul itself is, in a true sense, 
evanescent. The features of your friend’s face do 
not more truly change than the features of his mind 
and heart; sometimes for better, sometimes for 
worse ; sometimes partly for better, partly for worse : 
but in either case there is a change. Whether the 
boy lives or dies, the mother in her chamber, coming 
across some relic of his infancy, mourns with wet eyes 
‘*@ boy lost,” though she may have gained a manon 
earth or a saint in heaven. When, after twenty five 
years, you look back along the path you have trav- 
eled, you are conscious that the wife at your side is 
not the maiden you married, and that you are not 
the youth who married her. Something both have 
gained, something perhaps both have lost. Joy may 
have deepened with life and love, but the changes 
bring with them some keen regret, if not poignant 
sorrow. And through all this process of evanescence, 
if not decay, death draws steadily nearer, and when 
at last he knocks at the door no blood upon the lin- 
tel can keep him out. 

Does the reader think this a mournful view of life ? 
It does not seem so to us. The bitterness of grief is in 
the perpetual battle with the inevitable, and the con- 
sequent perpetual defeat. He who counts life his 
school, death his graduation, eternity his home, and 
sorrow his teacher, will still weep, but will thank 
God that he has tears. He will not wrestle with, 
but will co-work with death and decay, seeing in 
them a divine ministry and welcoming the ministra- 
tion for the end to which it takes him. ‘‘ Wherefore 
we glory in tribulations also; knowing that tribula- 





tion worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope ; a hope that maketh not ashamed. ” 








The stories which have been agitating the Congregational 

church circles in Boston respecting Dr. Withrow, to which 

The Christian Union has hitherto made no reference, 

have at last reached the public through the daily papers 

of that city, which have obtained and published in extenso 

the private letters written by Dr. Withrow to and about 

his brother ciergyman Dr. Herrick. We do not think it 

necessary to follow their example ; it must suffice to say 

that they consist substantially first of a confidential letter 

written by Dr. Withrow to a member of a Presbyterian 

church at Syracuse, in response to inquiries as to Dr. 

Herrick’s pastoral abilities—a letter which may be mildly 

characterized as decidedly one of disparagement ; second, an 

indignant denial by Dr. Withrow to Dr. Herrick’s friend that 
any such letter had ever been written, and a challenge 
to any living creature, near or far, to produce anything 
justifying the report that it had; third, the production 
of the letter, and an acknowledgment by Dr. Withrow 
of its authorship, with the explanation that it had entirely 
passed from his memory, and an apology to Dr. Her 

rick for having written anything ‘‘ which any one could 
use to your discredit or discomfort ;”’ and, finally, two days 
later, a practical withdrawal of the apology in a second 
note saying that there was ‘‘not anything of which I 
am ashamed in the letter.”’ There the matter rests. The 
suggestion of a Church Council, mutual or otherwise, 
appears to usto be without reason. Councils are called 
either to advise perplexed churches or to settle controver- 
sies. Here there is no church perplexed, and no controversy. 
It takes two to make a controversy, and in this case Dr. 
Herrick appears to have borne himself in entire quietness 
throughout. The law which governs clergymen in their 
intercourse with each other is not different from that which 
governs other gentlemen. If Dr. Withrow, on rereading in 
print the letter which he had forgotten, thinks it unworthy 
of him, he should apologize, and the apology, though 
tendered late, should be accepted. If he is, on the contrary, 
of the opinion that there is nothing in it of which he has 
need to be ashamed, of course he cannot apologize; but 
neither can he complain if others who read it form a differ- 
ert judgment. A Council can dv much to enlarge the 
scandal and widen the breach; nothing to stop either. If 
it declared an apology due, an enforced apology never gives 
satisfaction; if it declared that no apology is due, it would 
alter neithur the facts nor the judgment of the public 
formed uponthem. The question what, if anything, Dr. 
Withrow owes to himself and to his neighbor is one which 
Dr. Withrow must settle for himself. 


THE SPECTATOR 
My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

We are enthusiastic and affectionate readers of The 
Christian Union always; yet the number dated November 5 
furnished unusual amusement, as in the spicy Spectator’s 
column wefoundthe ‘‘OOOOQ0OO0O000000T"”" puzzle. 

We immediately set our Western wits to work, elucidating 
all sorts of answers, from ‘‘ Nothing before tea,”’ ‘‘ Some- 
thing ’for’ tea,’’ to ‘“‘ Many a sigh for (cipher) nothing is 
followed by tea.’’ 








Later : 

0 00 

Oh ! Tomatoes (two mate o’s), and 

00000000 rd 
Potatoes (put eight o’s) for(e) tea. 


The latest, which is the result of the combined wit of the 
family, is: 

00 00 00000000 ¥ 

Nothing t(w)oequal potatoes for(e) tea. 

With this exhaustive effort we held our breath, and 
awaited impatiently the arrival of this week’s Christian 
Union. ‘Imagine our disappointment at finding no reference 
whatever to the almost nothing that has caused us “ sleep- 
less nights and anxious days’”’ since first we beheld it in 
your columns. Please satisfy our c riosity and quiet our 
nerves by publishing a solution speedily. And let me sign 
myself, in the name of a large family, with many branches, 

Your DEvoTED READER. 
ANSWER. 
0 O 0 0 0 0 0 OO 0 
O, owe nothing. O, sigh for nothing. O, naught’s so 
oe Ff 
naughty. 

But the Spectator thinks your answers quite as good as 

the original one. 





The Spectator and his wife found themselves, once upon 
a@ time, in danger of premature failure of memory. So 
many books to read, so many reviews and magazines and 
religious newspapers and daily driblets—they found their 
mental faculties gradually oozing away, their brains soft- 
ening, their memories, which they bad hought pretty good 
to begin with, losing all grasp and tenacity. What could 
be doneabout it? They considered various expedients, but 
one after another failed. They read somewhere about 
Thurlow Weed’s wonderful memory, and how he culti- 
vated it by reporting to his wife every evening the events of 
the day, mentioning every one whom he had met, or even 
passed on the street, every item of the conversation on 
both sides, every letter that had been written or received ; 
just what he had eaten for breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
etc., etc. 

With great zeal and hopefulness Mr. and Mrs. Spectator 
set out on this plan, and faithfully practiced it some weeks. 
When children and servants were all in bed and the last 
visitor dismissed, they sat down before the open fire to tell 





the story of theday. To make a long story short, what 
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was good for Thurlow Weed and his wife was not the thing 
for the Spectator and his wife. For one thing, they found 
the recital consisted too largely of ‘says he’’ and “‘ says 
she.’’ There are some things, moreover, that are not 
worth remembering. An overburdened memory, like an 
overburdened stomach, needs careful diet. Worst of all, it 
took too much time. Poor Mrs. Spectator was sure to be 
caught napping before the historian reached luncheon, and 
Mr. Spectator himself could not help thinking ruefully of 
the hours he was stealing from his much-needed sleep. 

At last, after several other experiments, they hit upon a 
plan which has worked well for more thanayear. They 
agreed to report to one another carefully any articles they 
had read in which they were specially interested. By tacit 
consent there came to be a division of labor, so that now 
both rarely read the same article. When they are out for 
the daily drive, at the table, or by the fireside—whenever it 
is convenient—they say their little lessons, and it has come 
to be one of the looked-for pleasures of the day. It gives 
them many suggestive and inspiring talks, many cozy 
hours, and they now attack the weekly pile of reading 
matter with some degree of courage. They feel that their 
minds are being strengthened rather than weakened by the 
abundant feast. 


Mr. Spectator : 

Is the following a correct translation of the English inn- 
keeper’s bill ? 

An ’os ’af ada— 

A horse half a day. 

"A for the ’os— 

Hay for the horse. 

An a get ’im ’om agen— 

And getting him home again. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

Correct ! 





SUBSCRIBER. 





When Mr. Bowles, Sr., and the then young “‘ Sam Bowles” 
were working very hard to put a foundation under the 
future ‘‘Springfield Republican,’’ the mother, Mr. Merriam 
tells us, provided rocking-chairs for husband and son at their 
meals, that so they might snatch a little rest at the only 
moment which they could take for rest. The rocking-chair 
is, or was, the sole article of luxury which the stern New 
Englander allowed to the weakness of the flesh. And Mrs. 
Bowles’s two rocking-chairs at meal-time was a radical 
innovation. But the Spectator cannot but think it was a 
blessed one; and that she was a wise wife and mother who 
provided them. The home queen who watches how she can 
assuage the weariness of the hard worker who comes to his 
home for rest is a wise woman. The Spectator was told 
the other day of a famous metropolitan minister’s wife— 
it isthe minister, not the wife, who is famous—who always 
prepares her husband’s Sabbath night supper, to be eaten 
after the evening services, with her own hands. The supper 
may be no better cooked than if Bridget cooked it, no better 
served than if Margaret laid the cloth ; but we venture that 
the famous divine eats it with greater religh and sleeps 
better for the fact that it is flavored with love. There is an 
old couplet which would bear modifying and then memoriz- 
as A little coddling now and then 

Is relished by the strongest men. 





When the Spectator read this paragraph, as he sometimes 
does to the little circle which consents kindly to look at life 
occasionally through his glasses before he offers them to the 
readers of The Christian Union, it elicited a demurrer. 
‘** Don’t you think,”’ said the Deacon’s wife, “‘ that there is 
some danger in coddling; that there is a virtue in self- 
denial ; and that perhaps the straight-backed chairs of our 
old-time New England homes had something to do with our 
old-time New England backbone ?’’ To whom the Spectator 
replied somewhat in this fashion : Self-denial is an admira- 
ble virtue, if you do not practice it on some one else. The 
philosophers who think that self-interest is not the chief end 
or the chief motive of man have lately invented a long and 
learned name—altruism, meaning another’s—to designate the 
doctrine of Paul, ‘‘ Look not any man on his own things, but 
also on the things of his neighbor.’’ Now, altruistic-denial 
is a very common and a very easy, but not a very profitable, 
exercise. It is an excellent thing for a wife to deny herself 
for the sake of her husband, and for the husband to deny 
himself for the sake of his wife, but not for a wife to 
inflict denials on her husband for his good, or vice versa. 
There are doubtless some over-coddled men, and a great 
many over-coddled children; but, on the whole, in our 
bustling American life, rocking-chairs at the dinner-table are 
none too common. ‘And over-coddled wives,” said the 
Deacon’s wife, “are very few.’’ A proposition which the 
Spectator could not deny. 





“* You must have some curious parish experiences in those 
mining towns in the far West,’’ said the Spectator to his 
guest. ‘‘ Yes,’ said the guest ; “‘a minister to succeed there 
must have a knowledge of human nature, courage, tact, and 
not be too particular. In one of our border towns, not 
long since, the local paper had a paragraph criticising the 
minister. ‘He is altogether too nice a young man for 
these parts,’ said the paragraph. ‘At a faneral service 
the other day, when the sexton had completed his arrange- 
ments, he told the clergyman, ‘‘ Well, old hoss, it’s your play 
now,” and the minister was actually offended at it. That 
sort of a man’s too squeamish. He won’t do for our peo- 
ple.’ The Spectator thought this announcement bordered 
on the unconventional. But the guest presently eclipsed this 
story with another. ‘‘At S——.,”’ he said, ‘“‘ young Mr. R. 
landed, one week day, to see what could be done to estab- 
lish achurch. There were no deacons, no church members, 
no meeting-house ; nothing but the streets full of people; 
and in the street he went at it, following Paul’s example, 
and a crowd soon gathered round, drawn by curiosity and 





kept by interest. For he had a fresh, live way with him 
that took holdof men. When the sermon was over, one of 
the miners proposed a collection, and passed around the 
hat himself, and gathered in quite a harvest of coin. ‘ Now, 
boys,’ said the self-appointed collector, ‘if we are going to 
have a church here, we want to start it off right. Let us 
adjourn and drink to the new church and the new parson.’ ”’ 
That was a religious service which the boys could appre- 
ciate; the proposition was haiied with enthusiasm, and the 
Sunday collection was soon expended in the nearest saloon 
in drinks all around for the congregation. The young min- 
ister had the good sense to take it all in good part, say 
nothing, and bide his time. The next Sunday he had a 
considerably larger congregation ; a second and larger col- 
lection was taken up, and this time handed over to him ; 
and, to make a long story saort, after a year or two of labor 
there, he had the satisfaction of seeing a little church 
erected and without a debt, and on the Sunday appointed 
for dedication the saloons shut up, for the first time in 
their history, and the saloon-keepers al] came to bear a tes- 
timony of their respect to the parson. And when, a little 
later, their town treasurer ran off with the funds, the cit- 
{zens came to him with a nomination, and he was elected 
by a unanimons vote, because every man in the town be- 
lieved that the last cent of the public moneys was safe in 
the parson’s hands. 

My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

One who heard and greatly enjoyed Canon Farrar’s kct- 
ure on Browning wants very much to know what it meant 
that Mrs. Browning was not so much as mentioned in the 
lecture. Of course, the lecturer treated of Browning more 
as a poet than as a man, and any details of his domestic life 
would have been out of place. But Mrs. Browning was as- 
sociated with him so intimately in every way that the omis- 
sion seemed significant. It has always been supposed that 
they were not only married but mated, and that her sym- 
pathy and perfect understanding of him was a source of 
strength and inspiration to him; and yet, from beginning to 
end, not so much as @ casual mention of her, even asa 
sister poet, was made, nor a word said which would lead one 
so much as to suspect that he was a married man. 

A Lover oF Mrs. BROWNING. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OVERS of justice and friends of good government 
have reason to rejoice that the great ballot-box cor- 
rupter, Joseph C. Mackin, is at last safely lodged behind 
the bolts and bars of the State’s prison at Joliet. He 
was taken thither Thursday. His trial has lasted almost 
~ year, and his lawyers are still hoping to secure another 
hearing. They had placed large confidence in the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and were sure, when the 
late Emory A. Storrs was added to their number, that 
their client would go free. After taking a long time to 
come to a decision, the full bench of judges has unant- 
mously affirmed the sentence of the court below, and 
allowed the prisoner to goto jail. That he was more 
guilty than others who are still free is not certain; but 
his guilt has been proved. It will have a healthy effect 
on dishonest judges of elections and party managers, 
who would gladly substitute fictitious for real votes, to 
remember that the recognized leader in this sort of busi- 
ness is now serving out a sentence of five years in the 
State prison, as a cutter of stone. Orders have also been 
given in the contest of Judge Smith versus Acting Mayor 
Harrison for a recount of the votes. It is thought by 
some that this will of itself be sufficient to give the 
Mayorship to Judge Smith ; if it does not, it will bea 
step in proceedings which are designed to show that he 
was fraudulently elected. Whatever the outcome of 
this trial, the acceptance of the Reform Election bill, by 
popular vote, at the last election, will be likely to dimin- 
ish the chance for dishonest voting very greatly, even 
if it does not make it altogether impossible. Those who 
have long mourned over the supposed corruption of 
our Common Council and our County Commissioners 
are beginning to bave hope that Chicago may yet 
become one of the best governed cities on the continent. 
That there is need of the investigation ordered by the 
Legislature of the management of the Cook County 
Insane Hospital, the evidence already given clearly 
shows. Such treatment as some of the unfortunates re- 
ceived from those in charge almost beggars belief. The 
investigation is sti!l in progress. 

The season of lectures and concerts, and of evening en- 
tertainments of every sort, is approaching, and papers 
and street-cars, as well as the mails, are flooded with 
advertisements. We have reason to congratulate our- 
selves on the promised concerts, four in number, which 
the Apollo Club will give this winter, and upon the 
opportunity we are to have of hearing the Stoddard Lect- 
ures again. This time they are to be historical and 
biographical mainly, though they will be richly illus- 
trated. Not content with two lectures from Archdea- 
con Farrar, Chicago is to have the privilege of listening 
to a third lecture from him, on ‘' The Talmud and Some 
of its Teachings.” The lecture will be given next 








Tuesday evening, fn the Third Presbyterfan Church. 
Many were the regrets that Mr. Beecher was compelled 
to cancel his engagement Monday evening to deliver a 
lecture on “‘ Conscience” at the Centenary Methodist 
Church. Yet the whole city, nearly, was touched by his 





tender reference in his sermon on Sunday to the sudden 
death of the great merchant, his friend and supporter 
for forty years, and felt that he could not do less than 
return at once and conduct the funeral service. Not 
many merchants in this generation have been more 
widely known than H. B. Clafiln, and known only to be 
trusted and honored as the soul of integrity. 

The city was fortunate in haying two such stars as 
Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. Beecher in its pulpits Sun- 
day. The former preached at Trinity Episcopal Church 
in the evening, the latter in the morning, and at the 
church where he had engaged to lecture. Both houses 
were crowded to suffocation, and both sermons gave 
great saticfaction. It is a common remark that Mr, 
Beecher was at his best. 

The second meeting of the Congregational Club 
this season was held Monday evening at the Palmer 
House. The Rev. George W. Phillips, of Worces- 
ter, and the Rev. A. E. Winship, and the Rev. Mr. 
Cobbeigh, of Walla-Walla, Oregon, wera present as 
guests. The subject considered was Councils, their 
nature and function. The Rev. W. A. Lloyd, of Ra- 
venswood, read an able paper on Installing and Dismiss- 
ing Councils, approving of them in the main. Profes- 
sor G. B. Willcox exhausted the topic of disciplinary 
and ex parte councils. Dr. T. W. Sykes, of the First 
Church, brought out the fundamental principles under- 
lying councils, and dwelt earnestly and emphatically 
upon the deference which a church owes to the opinion 
of its sister churches, and the Rev. Theodore Prudden 
read a paper on the position of ministers as affected by 
the action of churches and councils, and on the fellow- 
ship of the churches. The Rev. Mr. Phillips, Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin, and Professor F. W. Fisk made brief ad- 
dresses. 

On Tuesday evening there was organized at Kenwood, 
a residence section in Hyde Park, and just south of the 
city, a union church, of thirty-nine members, represent. 
ing at least five denominations. The creed is simple, 
brief, evangelical, and ‘s in the following words : 

‘* Resolved, That all persons shall be eligible to member- 
ship in the proposed church who will believe and will 
subscribe to the cardinal doctrines of faith of what are 
commonly known as orthodox churches ; to wit : 

“1, Belfef in God as the eternal Creator and Ruler. 

‘*2. That Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the 
Saviour of men through faith and repentance in him. 

“*3. That we accept the Bible as the revealed will of 
God to man. 

** Resolved, That the spiritual government of the 
church shall be vested in such an organization as the 
members of the church may agree upon, each denomina- 
tion to be represented as far as possible.” 

The church 1s strong in financial and literary ability, 
and if its members will engage in earnest, aggressive 
Christian work and contribute to the cause of misstons, 
home and foreign, there is no reason why this church 
should not prove one of the most useful in or near the 
city. Four ministers and one Professor, three Con- 
gregationalists and two Presbyterians, took part in the 
recognition services. Bishop Cheney, Dr. Lorimer, and 
Dr. Alabaster, representing the Reformed Episcopalians, 
the Baptists, and the Methodists, were prevented from 
being present. This union effort has grown out of a 
desire to have one strong church in place of two or 
three weak churches, and though the time cannot be far 
off when all denominations will have churches in this 
growing suburb, the example eet by this organization 
might well be imitated by the followers of the Master 
in many of our towns and cities. In these days of in. 
creasing demand for men and money it would seem as if 
economy in their use might be wisely practiced. 

The Chicago Prohibition Union held a public meet- 
ing for the discussion of the temperance issue at the 
Tremont House, Friday evening. About thirty men 
and women were present. Dr. Simeon Gilbert read a 
paper on the Temperance Problem, and the effects upon 
it of the events of the last two years. Dr. Gilbert gave 
high praise tothe work of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and said that the temperance question 
had got into politics to stay. Dr. Jutkins, Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, Dr. Parkhurst, and several others took part in 
the very earnest discussion which followed, the trend of 
which, on the whole, was toward the formation of a third 
party, with Prohibition for its banner. 

No one who is at all interested in the welfare of the 
race can help being in sympathy with the alms of the 
Prohibitionists, and yet some of the most earnest advo- 
cates of temperance have grave doubts as to the wis- 
dom of the methods which their radical leaders propose 
to adopt. Certainly the results of high license in this 
State are too good to warrant the wholesale denuncia- 
tion whieh all license receives from Prohibitionists, and 
the bitterness of the denunciation cannot fall to alienate 
those whose help tn the solution of the temperance prob- 
lem ishigh}y desirable. This Prohibition Club will hold 
weekly meetings, and promises to discuss the various 
phases of the temperance issue with fairness and thor 
oughness. 

November 20. 
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ONE THIRTY-SIX HOURS 
ON THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD. 


By HELEN JACKSON 
(fH. BY. 


DOUBT if there is another such thirty-six hours on 

any railroad in the world as that between the city 
of Salt Lake, in Utah, and the town of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Looking back over the journey, one’s memories of it 
are incredible. It seems as if memories of many 
journeys and many regions must have become, by some 
mental freak, jumbled in the brain, asif there could 
not be, upon one continuous road, in so short a 
space of time, such a succession of beautiful and grand 
scenes, 

The train leaves Salt Lake City at noon. 1t has come 
from Ogden, passing on its way the whole length of the 
Great Salt Lake ; therefore the l{st of wonders should 
properly be headed by the name of that majestic inland 
sea. 
A few miles of green meadows and alfalfa fields, and 
another great inland sea comes in sight: the Utah Lake, 
twenty-five miles long, with water as sparkling, pure, 
and fresh as the Salt Lake water is heavy and salt. It 
is in keeping with the place that the stream linking 
these two lakes is called the Jordan : a beautiful stream, 
narrow, Winding, with grassy meadows and uplands 
on either side, and farm homes all along its borders. 

Both the east and west horizons of its valley are 
walled by snow-topped mountains; the Utah Lake is 
also walled by mountains whose long sweeps of crested 
outlines lap over and across each other ; the nearest ones 
purple, the next ones blue, the furthestand highest ones 
snow-crowned. It is a surpassing picture; and by no 
means least among its beauties are the peaceful farm- 
ing hamlets on the shores : sometimes only a half-dozen 
houses, sometimes a well-built village, with regular 
streets ; but all with the same expression of simplicity, 
industry, and thrift. Itis in these outpost holds that 
much of the Mormon strength lies ; among these rural 
populations the watchwords of the religion are watch- 
words still. It is noticeable how greatly the Scandi- 
navian type of face predominates in these hamlets. 
In doorway after doorway I saw yellow-haired, blue- 
eyed women and children, from whose lips {t would 
have seemed strange to hear anything but Norwegian 
or Swedish words ; and the suggestion was heightened 
by the expression of the landscape around them, 
Oases of green fields, sparkling blue waters in the dis- 
tance, and horizons of snow peaks—it was more like 
Norway than like America. They must have felt at 
home. 

A few hours of this, and then we plunged into wilder- 
nesses, slowly climbing up cafion after cafion, past 
Lead-waters after head-waters, divide after divide, the 
grade growing steeper and steeper, 218 feet to the 
mile, till we were at Soldier’s Summit, 9,000 feet above 
the sea. Here is the famous ‘‘ Castle Gate,” a superb pile 
of fretted lime-rock, with a castellated sky line. At its 
highest point the upheaved ridge is said to be only six 
inches wide, and the railroad company’s offer of $500 
to the man who will plant the United States flag on 
that summit goes unclaimed, and tempts nobody to 
try. 

In every direction, among the dark cafion mouths and 
mountains of rock, were glimpses of low hills and 
valleys green enough to lure one, at first sight, away from 
the world forever into such a haven. At Jong inter- 
vals we caught glimpses of hermit people who had 
been thus lured ; a girl in a blue gown, who suddenly 
peered out of a thicket of wild-plum blossoms, where 
was no trace of human habitation ; two passengers from 
the train, a man and a woman, jumping off at a narrow 
footbridge over a brook—no path in sight, no clearing, 
only the footbridge, the stream, and the forest. It 
seemed a new Adam and Eve, and as the train 
moved off, leaving them standing there in the dusk, 
many a head leaned far out to watch which way they 
would turn. But they stood motionless, also watching 
us as we whirled away out of their sight. Another 
woman, half buried under a huge sunbonnet, sprang out 
of a willow copse as we passed, and gazed, I thought, 
with a wild longing in her face. A coil of smoke, and 
the white top of an emigrant wagon, just visible among 
the willows, told the story of her lot. The calico sun- 
bonnet is said to be the bacge of the Mormon woman, 
Possibly she was on her way to the San Pedro Valley, 
the blue walls of which were pointed out to us far away 
in the southwest. This valley is of wondrous beauty 
and fertility. It is 160 miles long. Over 20,000 farm- 
ing people, all Mormons, are living in this valley, and 
there is no way in or out except by a trail. There can 
hardly be anywhere in the world another so large band 
of people thus isolated. Fanaticism must grow apace, 
feeding on itself in such solitudes ; no doubt the San 
Pedro Valley will be one of the last Mormon strong- 
holds to fall. 

At sunrise of the second day we waked up in the 





country over which the Ute chief Ouray used to reign, 
within a few miles of his old home. For many hours 
we ran through Ouray’s lands: the lands which, we 
were told at the time of the moving of the Utes out of 
Colorado, were ‘‘ practically worthless for the Indians,” 
being ‘‘ chiefly mineral lands,” ‘“‘ not adapted to agri- 
culture,” etc., ete. 

I scrutinized them closely, and asked many questions 
concerning them of an old miner who chanced to be in 
the train. One valley he pointed out to me, forty-five 
miles long and from four to six wide, ‘‘ the most beautt- 
ful valley in the world,’ he said; ‘splendid land for 
raising ’most everything.’ Another great tract be de- 
scribed as being ‘‘the best grazing country in the State ; 
.. . grass gets better and better all summer long, and 
way into winter.” It needed no testimony except that 
of the eye to tell this, however. As far as one could 
see were undulating hills and interval stretches, all 
brightly green and gay with flowers. From sunrise 
until two o’clock in the afternoon we were either in or 
on the borders of the Ute country—the old reservation 
which in 1873 the United States Government gave to 
the Utes by solemn treaty, and in 1880 took away 
again. 

One of these beautiful valleys, the Uncompaghre, is 
separated from the Gunnison Valley by the Cimarron 
Divide, which runs nearly east and west. Crossing this, 
we descended suddenly into the depths of the “ Black 
Cafion,” a narrow gorge, or succession of gorges, 
through which the Gunnison River foams, boils, leaps, 
dashes, in pent-up fury, for fifteen miles on its way to the 
Grand River. It is a terrible place to see, and still more 
terrible to be borne through with the thundering, rever 
berating noise of the steam engine, The roadbed {s on 
ledges blasted out in the solid precipice ; above it, be- 
low it, are rocks in tumbled masses, in high peaks, 
in sheer walls. Rifts in these walis filled in with 
firs only make the cafion darker. Smal!) streams, all 
afoam, come in from these rifts to the main stream: 
some by a smooth, straight leap from hundreds of feet 
above ; some in a shower of spray and mist ; and one, 
most beautiful of all, slyly, by a sharp turn, swift and 
still, in the shade of the pines, with only a little chuckle 
of white foam just as {t rounds the corner. Promon- 
tories of rock overhang the road, again and again, as it 
curves sharply round point after point. Looking back, 
the black walls are closed up; looking forward, they 
are solid ; it is as if gnomes were opening and shutting 
Titanic locks and sluiceways, through which both river 
end train are swept on a resistiess wave. An old say- 
ing, newly phrased, sprang to my thoughts as we 
swirled down : 

‘Tt is magnificent, but it is not railroad travel.” 

It is, however; and very safe railroad travel, too, 
strange to say. The percentage of accidents in these 
narrow river gorges, up and down which this plucky 
little narrow-gauge road picks its way, making stepping- 
stones of preeipices, is smaller than on the leveler, 
straighter, and seemingly safer tracks, This is partly 
explained, no doubt, by the slower rate of running and 
greater caution used in such portions of the road. In 
many parts of the passes and wild cafions through which 
the Denver & Rio Grande road runs, the trains go no 
faster than a horse would walk.’ 

In intercourse with nature, as ia intercourse with 
people, a strange and inexplicable emphasis sometimes 
attaches itself to trivial incidents. A chance word or 
phrase from some comparatively unimportant conversa- 
tion stamps itself on our memory, returning and return- 
ing perhaps for years without special association to 
recall it. So with pictures on the retina: why one 
landscape abides with us, and another, equally beautiful, 
and at the time equally enjoyed and studied with equal 
care, flits away like a thing seen in a dream, there is no 
telling ; if there were, we might protect ourselves against 
such tantalizing elusions and hold on to precious 
memories. All of which is simply a preface to saying 
just here that the chief if not the only thing I recollect 
of the point where we dashed out of the black cafion 
into the wide, sunny Gunnison country is a clump of 
wild forget-me-nots, which swung out like a pennant on 
a bastion-like point of the last high rock of the cafion. 
Blue as the sky, wildly luxuriant, tossing and swaying 
in the wind, it looked as if it should be saluted like the 
colors of a sovereign country ; and why not ?—colorsof 
the unconquered wilderness. 

In the center of the vast basin from which the Gun 
nison River flows is Gunnison City, a city of board 
shanties, battlement fronted shops, equare brick houses 
in weed pastures, stone blocks, big hotels—in short 
a city built up in a ‘‘ boom,” arrested in its begin- 
nings, and waiting now for the performances to 
resume and go on. It is certain of its future, 
however. The great basin or plain in which it 
lies is walled round by mountains full of precious 
metals and minerals. As the streams from all these 
ranges run down into the Gunnison basin, so will the 
gold and silver, and it is'by no means unlikely that 
twenty years from to-day Gunnison will be bigger than 
Denver. 


r) 


Crossing the Gunnison plain, leaving it by the way of 
the Tomichi Valley, which in July is a garden-bed of 
wild flowers, the road begins to climb the Marshall 
Pass. Here is another great battlefield. In the Black 
Cafion it was the gauntlet of the river that the road 
picked up. Inthe Marshall Pass it is the gauntlet of 
allied mountains, Mountain after mountain—four thou 
sand, five thousand, six thousand, ten thousand feet high 
—locked and interlocked ; ravines, precipices, chasms ; 
in and among them the road winds and the train 
creeps : snow-topped summits in every direction ; with 
each new lift a new off-look ; south, east, west, vast 
vistas and sea-like sketches of mountain tops, plateaus, 
and valleys, to the very top of the great Continental 
Divide, eleven thousand feet above the sea; firs and 
blue columbines thrive at this level—forests of each, 
and the tree is no grander than the flower. The earth 
cannot show a blossom of nobler estate than the Rocky 
Mountain blue columbine. Untrammeled freedom, illim- 
itable delight, purity, sweetness, courage, are in its 
face. It lives only on heights; I have not found it 
lower than seven thousand feet. Just so far, and no 
farther, down our cafions will it come; nor sun nor 
stream can lure it out of its upper air. I have seen it 
measuring five inches from tip to tipof its snowy necta- 
ries, with the blue whorlin the center an inch across, 
fifty or more in aclump; and great spaces snowy and 
blue with them as skies are snowy and blue. 

On the east side of the Divide the descent is swift and 
straight; then, turning northward, down by another 
fine pass, the Poncha, into another basin, where are the 
towns of Poncha Springs and Salida. Around this 
basin are groups of high mountains, the two highest and 
most beautiful named Ouray and Chipeta, after the 
Ute chief Ouray and his wife Chipeta. The place was 
much beloved by the Utes, and the marks of their old 
lodge fires are still occasionally found ; but soon there 
will be no trace left of the Indian ownership and occu- 
pation except their namesof the mounta'ns, Those will 
bear witness for them forever. 

As Salida the Arkansas River bends to the east. Fol- 
lowing its lead and keeping close to its shore, the road 
comes, after a short time, to the famous Grand Cajion of 
the Arkansas, Travelers are never done comparing this 
cafion with the Black Cafion. It is probably a question 
of precedence in time rather than in anythivg else. The 
man going westward, taking the Arkansas Cafion first, 
has his appreciation of the Black Cafion a shade dulled ; 
and vice versa. It is a question, perhaps, whether the 
human brain can do justice to two such cafions in the 
space of twenty-four hours. The Grand Cajion is 
shorter, deeper, wilder, sterner. Its walls are in places 
over two thousand feet high. At one spot, called the 
Royal Gorge, they rise sheer from the water, and the 
rail way track is on an iron bridge connecting two jutting 
points of the precipice. At this point the whole volume 
of the river is compressed into a space so narrow it seems 
as if one might leap the black and seething torrent. In 
building the road just here the workmen were let down 
the precipice by ropes. So also were some of the armed 
guards who held the pass during the days of the great 
fight between the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Road 
and the Denver & Rio Grande. If ‘‘ worst had come to 
worst’ in those days, the battle in the Grand Cafion 
would have been as terrible a tale as any in the annals of 
old barbaric warfare in Scotland’s wildest passes. 

Once out of the Grand Caijion, the Arkansas River 
becomes as easy, purposeless, vacillating a river as one 
often secs. All the way from Cafion City to Pueblo it 
fritters itself away among sand beaches and meadows, 
trickling along in dozens of channels, and stopping to 
rest whenever it likes. Acres of sunflowers, and occa- 
sionally a few fields of corn, border its outside margins, 
and make the whole valley, in August, a succession of 
resplendent yellows. 

At Pueblo the road turns sharply to ths north, and 
soon strikes the foothills of the Pike’s Peak range, 
at the base of which lies the town of Colorado Springs. 
If no delays have hindered the train, it will reach Colo- 
rado Springs just before sunset. The sun will be low 
enough to throw the whole east front of the range into 
deep blue shadows, The plains will bein full light, and 
the little town, with its solid lines of trees, looking 
almost like w green grove, will be seen at one of its 
fairest moments. 

Jt comes in like a soft, harmonious chord, and well 
closes the wonderful succession of the thirty-six hours’ 
pictures. 

Salt Lake, the Jordan Valley, Utah Lake, the Wah 
satch Mountains, Castle Cafion, Marsha!] Pass, Poncha 
Pass, the Arkansas Valley, the Grand Cajion of the 
Arkansas, Pike’s Peak, and Cheyenne Mountain—what 
a list for a day and haif’s seeing ' 

But the last is not least ; to some eyes and some hearts 
it is greatest. 


A. Worcester preacher thus succinctly defines athelsm, 
infidelity, and Christianity: The atheist says: ‘‘ No 
God.” The theist says: ‘‘A God.” The Christian 





says: ‘‘ My God.” 
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A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
IN TWO PARTS.-~ II. 


By THE Rev. Pari 8. Moxom. 
E have seen with sufficient clearness that nel- 
ther the aristocratic idea nor the communistic 
idea affords any tolerable solution of the social problem. 
That which remains for us to consider is— 
III.—THE CHRISTIAN IDEA. 

Christianity recognizes the inequalities prevailing 
among men—the inequalities of mental endowment, of 
opportunity, of means and power, and of character. It 
says distinctly, “‘ Honor to whom honor is due ;” ‘‘ To 
him that hath shall be given.” One man has ten talents, 
another five, and another one. To each it assigns re- 
ward proportioned to achievement. The man who 
honestly seeks to fuifill his obligation receives the ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” and enters into larger 
service, with its higher trusts and greater honors. While 
recognizing these inequalities among men, Christianity 
also establishes the essential equality of men in origin— 
**God hath made of one blood all nations of men ;” in 
generic moral condition—‘‘ All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God ;” in salvability—‘‘God our 
Saviour . . . will have all men to be saved and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.” It asserts and em- 
phasizes the mutual obligations of men to God and to 
each other. It promulgates the law of true life—the 
law which is to be the basis of religion, of govern- 
ment, of society, and of labor: ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the funda- 
mental principle which determines the nature of 
all social and industrial relations : Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. It asserts the true brotherhood of 
man, and grounds that in the fatherhood of God. The 
grand element which Christianity introduces into the 
structure of human society is love—the unselfish con- 
sideration of each and every other man’s welfare. Its 
exhortation is, ‘‘ Look not each of you to his own things, 
but each one also to the things of others.” It takes 
men as they are. It does not arbitrarily seek to remove 
those inequalities which inhere in the present constitu- 
tion of humanity, but it softens and even harmonizes 
them by the dissolving and unifying force of love. It 
makes the weak, not the prey, but the wards, of the 
strong. It speaks in the ears of men the magic word 
‘‘brother.” Selfishness turns men into Ishmaelites, 
with every man’s hand against his fellow. Christianity 
demands that every man shall be the helper of his fel- 
low, and, while recognizing diversities of gifts and 
opportunity, adjudges to each responsibility proportion- 
ate to his strength. It teaches that though endowments 
are diverse, interests are one ; though tasks are different, 
gain is for all; though outward conditions are multt- 
form, all men have one true goal; though society is 
heterogeneous, its destiny is organic perfection, through 
the perfection of each individual member. 

Communism would make all men equal by degrading 
all. The despotism of sristocracy and caste would 
sharpen and perpetuate inequality by keeping up the 
high and keeping down the low. Christianity would 
raise all by putting upon all the obligation of mutual 
sympathy and mutual service, and seeking to bring all 
to the highest state of purity, of power, and of joy. 

We may now make some practical application of the 
principles which Christianity inculcates to the relations 
of two great classes—the employed and the employers. 
These relations may be defined as consisting of mutual 
rights and mutual duties. Christianity recognizes and 
declares the rights of all, but it also, and pre-eminently, 
enjoins duties on all. Rights of self are readily per- 
ceived and quickly claimed. Human nature early 
learns the significance of “. ine.” It more slowly 
grasps the meaning of ‘‘thine.” It clamors for rights, 
and forgets duties. But rights are truly apprehended 
only as duties are clearly seen and honestly accepted. 

1. The Duties of the Employed. 

The first duty is industry. Man’s business in the 
world is to work. He must work, as the rule, if he is 
to have bread. The New Testament says: ‘‘ If a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” It is honorable to 
work, if the work done be not in itself evil. It is dis- 
honorable not to work. The primal curse was also a 
command: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” A command from God obeyed becomes a bene- 
diction. Hence the obligation to toil is not a curse, 
except as men make it such by selfishness or vice. A 
man says: ‘‘ The world owes me a living, and I pro- 
pose to have it.” The world owes a living only to the 
man who earns it, if he is able to earnit. The world 
has a right toa man’s best work. It has a right to all 
that a man can do that is good and promotive of the 
general well-being. 

The second duty is fidelity. He who works for an- 
other is answerable to that other for the quality of his 
labor. But he is answerable, first of all and chiefly, to 
himself and to God. He ought to do honest work. The 
New Testament, with a fine ethical insight that we seek 





for vainly in the policy of selfish industry, denounces 
mere “ eye-service.” The workman {s not to seek to do 
the minimum of work for the maximum of pay, but 
rather to give a faithful equivalent in labor for his 
wages. That which is not honestly earned is unjustly 
got. Too often the employee considers his employer 
chiefly as a source of gain and a fair subject of extor- 
tion. Scant work for just wages is robbery. Let the 
workman be faithful, for the sake of his own mavhood, 
and do full, honest labor for his reward. 

The third duty is charity. The employer and the 
employed are brothers. They havea common human- 
ity and a common interest in the development of enter- 
prise and the economic prosperity of society. The 
employee has a great truest reposed in him. If he slight 
the interests of his employers, and work as a mere hire- 
ling, he harms himself, and, by his selfishness, he harms 
society. This is the Christian rule: ‘‘ Look not each 
one of you to his own things, but each one also to the 
things of others.” Are political economists likely to 
formulate a better ? Often the employer has a struggle 
of mind and a burden of heart that the workman knows 
nothing of. No position in life isasinecure. There is 
a sweat of the brain that exhausts quicker than the 
sweat of the body. Often the manufacturer walks his 
room wrestling in the agony of anticipated acd immi- 
nent bankruptcy, while the operative sleeps off a fatigue 
that leaves the mind free of corroding anxiety. The 
workman who thinks that his employer alone has the 
easy lot is grievously mistaken, and often is uncharita- 
ble and cruel. 

Such are some of the primary duties of the employed : 
industry, fidelity, and charity. His lot is often a hard 
one, but others besides himself have a hard lot, and need 
the charity which “suffereth long and is kind.” To 
look upon his employer as essentially an antagonist is 
the grand heresy of the workingman. 

2. The Duties of Employers. 

The first duty is justice ; not the unjust justice which 
always demands pound for pound, and will abate 
no jot from the letter of the bond ; but that justice 
which has init a clear perception of the co-humanity 
of mester and workman. The employer must realize 
that men are not machines. They are flesh and blood, 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. He shall 
not use them as he uses iron and coal, wearing them 
out and burning them up with pitiless exactions. 
Real justice seeks to give to every man his full 
due. The just employer does not seek the maximum 
of work for the minimum of pay. He desires only fair 
returns for his outlay of money and toil. Every 
penny got by extortion, every stroke of work demanded 
and not paid for, is unrighteous gain. It has blood on 
it, and brings a curse. Fair wages for a fair day’s work 
is the just rule. 

The second duty of the employer is generosity. The 
employer should recognize the brotherhood which 
binds him and his workmen to a common interest. As 
the rule, the laboring man has the under side of life. 
His only capital is his muscles or his ekill. If his health 
fail, he has little or nothing to fall back upon. The em- 
ployer usually has resources. He can live when the 
employee cannot. This fact, that the employer has re- 
serves, gives him enormous power, not only when a 
strife has actually begun between him and his employees, 
but before strifecomes. It enables him, if he isa selfish 
or cruel man, to tyrannize over them. In the past the 
laboring man has been slow to engage in strife. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, this is ceasing to be true. Un- 
scrupulous and revolutionary leaders are familiarizing 
the mind of the masses not only with the idea of resist- 
ance, but also with the idea of aggression. But in the 
past the poor and the oppressed have nearly always 
borne long before they revolted. One needs but to look 
at the history of the German and French peasantry 
during the close of the Middle Ages, and much later, 
or the history of the English laboring classes during the 
three hundred years immediately following the Refor- 
mation, to find ample proof of this statement. But 
history teaches as well that when the laboring poor are 
aroused to revolutionary action they do terrific work. 
Tennyson gives us a vivid and realistic picture of the 
masses before and after a revolutionary outbreak, in the 
lines : 

“The people, here a beast of burden slow, 
Toiled onward, pricked by goads and stings ; 
Here played a tiger, rolling to and fro 
THE HEADS AND CROWNS OF KINGS.” 


Too often the employer, dominated by his greed for 
gain, has sacrificed living flesh and blood at the shrine 
of his golden Moloch. Too often he has done this 
where the sacrifice was enhanced by the employee’s de- 
pendent family—a toiling wife and helpless children. 
The blow that strikes the workman reaches far, and 
crushes most effectively those who are most helpless 
and most innocent. 

America has little to answer for on this score as com- 
pared with European countries, but she has not wanted 
some employers to hold fellowship with those grasping, 
iron-hearted British manufacturers who gave occasion 


for Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s pathetic and wrathful 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Cry of the Children ”—those inno- 
cent but suffering little ones who 
‘* Look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places 
With eyes turned on Deity ; 
* How long,’ they say, ‘ how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart— 
Stifile down with a mailéd heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path ; 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 

The duties of the employed, though obvious and im- 
perative, too frequently are unrecognized or denied. Too 
frequently the laboring man {s his own worst enemy, 
and ignorantly, even passionately, practices a despotism 
that is as pitiless as any which oppresses him. But, in 
view of his power and position, on the employer mainly 
rests the responsibility for the ‘right adjustment and 
beneficent working of the relations between classes.” 
He is usually the wiser, and he must be a true teacher. 
He can most speedily affect custom, opinion, and legis- 
lation. On him Christianity puts the obligation to care 
for the weak. He cannot wholly fulfill this obligation 
by occasional gifts, however large, to charitable institu- 
tions ; nor by returning, in the way of detailed alms to 
the poor, a part of the gains which he, or rather the in- 
dustrial system to which he adheres, has wrung from 
their ill-paid labor. There is deep reason for the grow- 
ing protest among the masses against the competitive 
wage system. The right of the laborer to more than a 
hireling interest in the great commercial and industrial 
enterprises of our time is by no means chimerical. ‘‘ The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” That is, not merely the 
price per day, which is determined by the sharp and 
merciless competition of trade, but such proportion of 
the gains as his labor fairly represents. The principle 
of a co-operative relation between employer and em- 
ployed is Christian, whether it falls in with the views of 
the political economist or not ; and along the line of this 
principle must be made, sooner or later, a readjustment 
of our whole industrial system. In the long run it will 
be found that prudence and thrift and economic pros- 
perity demand what Christianity inculcates ; namely, 
the practical realization of such precepts us ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” and ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” Nothing less than some approximation in con- 
duct to these precepts will avert the strife that has 
already begun and which threatens a bloody culmina- 
tion. When conflict comes and meu are arrayed in hos- 
tile lines against each other, there is but one thing for 
society and government to do; that is, to repress vio- 
lence and crime with swift, unshrinking hand. A tri- 
umph won by any class through injustice would be a 
public disaster. 

The deep discontent which now prevails among the 
workingmen is not without a real and discoverable 
cause. That cause lies in the selfishness which has crys- 
tallized itself into the practical maxims of the industrial 
world: ‘‘ Every man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost,” ‘‘ Look out for number one,” ‘“‘ Let the weak 
go to the wall.” The first step toward the removal of 
the cause belongs to employers. They cannot afford to 
disregard the imperative duty of the hour. They can- 
not afford to shut their ears to the cry of hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed or underpaid workmen who, 
whatever their faults or deficiencies, are brothers and 
“neighbors.” It is encouraging to know that many 
employers have the true interests of their workmen at 
heart. But there are those who are not unlike the French 
nobleman who, when told that the people clamored for 
bread, scornfully said, ‘‘ Let them eat grass.” That 
nobleman’s head grinning ghastly from an uplifted pike, 
with a wisp of grass thrust between the teeth, told a 
tale that it were well to heed. It is sadly true also that 
demagogues and selfish schemers too often find facile 
instruments for wicked work in untrained, unthinking 
laborers who are easily moved through their prejudices 
and passions. But the problem of harmony between 
labor and capital is permanently up, and must be solved 
despite all inconveniences to those who are comfortably 
settled in the doctrine of Laissez faire, despite all hin- 
drances in traditional customs and inherited institutions, 
and at cost, perhaps, of pain and loss to many who in 
the process of solving the problem will innocently suffer. 
The solution, to be real and lasting, must be Christian. 
It must come through the diffusion of Christian intelli- 
gence and a Christian spirit among all classes. Capital- 
ists as well as workmen are in need of a moral educa- 
tion to which as yet many of them are strangers. For 
the masses there must be a multiplication of those 
agencies and influences which educate in temperance, 
thrift, and morality. There must be a wiser considera- 
tion of the entire subject of popular recreation. The 
church must cease to be a comfortable close .: -noration 





shut in and somnolent in cushioned ease, and must go 
forth into the “highways and hedges” of the world, 
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with the sympathy and helpfulness of Him who while 
on earth was ‘‘a workingman,” preaching a gospel for 
the poor. With the prevalence of the Christian idea are 
inseparably bound up the peace and permanence of 
human society. 





A POET’S TEA. 


By Frances C, Srparnawk. 





OT of tea that he drank, in a sense which recalls 

Mrs. Thrale and Johnson’s eleven cups, but of 

that charming meal, tea, which in simple households 

finishes the business of the day and prepares the way for 

delightful evenings of leisure and social intercourse. 

And yet, in this sense, not merely of the poet’s partaking, 
but of his preparing also. 

Who was the Poet? A tall, spare man, somewhat 
under seventy at that time, half a dozen years and more 
agu, as erect in bearing, aslight and swift in glance and 
movement, as a young man. The winter lay on his hair 
and beard, but the undying youth of genius flashed from 
his eyes, and 

‘* Forward and frolic glee was there.” 

The man whose songs—as he said of another’s—‘‘ had 
girdled half the earth,” and whose presence an emperor 
had sought from admiration of his genius, was, and is, 
as keen to seea human foible and as quick to pity a 
neighbor’s woe as the lowliest of human beings. True, 
his head is in the clouds ; but his feet are on firm earth, 
And his eyes have a wonderful faculty of taking in 
everything, from the nature of one’s aspirations to the 
cut of one’s coat or the air of one’s bonnet. But this 
does not seem so strange to those who have met the 
flashing of his glance, which can plerce to the mysteries 
of spiritual things and warm at human nobleness and 
graces. Conversation with him is no prolonged sympo- 
sium on Alpine heights of intellect. At times his thought 
darts like an eagle into the sky; then, while you are 
wondering at its power, suddenly it is watching you, 
like a bird allt on a bough close at hand, looking you 
over on this side and that, and jotting down your men- 
tal caliber toa hair. He {s witty, delightful, deep, spir- 
itual, and, above all things, essentially human. Having 
fought for the freedom of a race, and conquered, he {s 
not at all too lofty to think it of consequence that the 
humblest human being should be free from suffering, or 
even inconvenience. And if it 1s in his power, this free- 
dom is always gained. And his qualities act positively 
as well; he likes to make other people at ease and happy 
—although, of course, it must have been from purely 
selfish motives that he invited us to stay at tea with him ! 
At least, if we lay the unction to our souls, he will never 
have the unkindness to deny it! So we shall lay it 
there ; indeed, have been doing so all these years. And 
have we not a right, when he promised to get tea for us 
if we would stay ? To get tea for us himself! The 
temptation was too great to be resisted. It might not 
happen again that we should come upon an afternoon 
when he was all alone in the house for a long enough 
time for so extended domestic operations, and when he 
would feel like undertaking them. We looked at one 
another ; thought, no doubt, upon the flowing forelocks 
of Opportunity and the reverse of the picture, and re- 
membered that the Poet, being a Friend, might be just 
enough not to give us a second invitation if we coquetted 
with the first. So we hastened, though with due regard 
to seemliness, to say, ‘‘ Yes, thank you !” 

We had been talking a little of books and more of 
people, of ourselves and of our opinions and experiences, 
although the Poet was more apt to talk of others’ expert- 
ences than of his own, unless by these he wanted to en- 
courage, or to warn. As to the latter, however, he did 
very little of that. As he remarked one day, that sort of 
advice was like saying to another: ‘‘ Don’t put your 
hand into the fire; I put mine in there and got it 
burned.” The answer, he added, would be: ‘‘ You put 
your hand into the fire, you say ?” “Te: “ane 
burned it?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘Well, I want to put mine in 
and see how it feels !” 

That June afternoon the alr was full of sunshine, and 
we were ready for its jocund mood. We had not come 
there together, Esther and I—everybody does not call 
her ‘‘ Esther,” but that {s no reason why I should not. 
Each of us in her own home had felt the spirlt move her 
to look in upon the Poet, and had obeyed the good im- 
pulse. 

And so we all sat talking in the garden-room, with its 
tasteful furniture, its always pretty carpets of the Poet’s 
own choosing, {ts pictures which one would like to look 
at longer if there were not a stronger attraction at hand, 
its books to which his friends have access with the free- 
dom of inmates. This room is probably one of the 
places dearest to him in the world. For years the great- 
est part, if not all, of his literary work was done here, 
and is often done here now, I believe. In “ The Last 
Walk in Autumn,” written in this Amesbury home, he 
says, speaking of his world of books : 

‘* What lack of goodly company, 
When masters of the ancient lyre 





Obey my call, and trace for me 
Their words of mingled tears and fire ! 
I talk with Bacon, grave and wise; 
I read the world with Pascal’s eyes ; 
And priest and sage, with solemn brows austere, 
And poets, garland-bound, the Lords of Thought,draw near.”’ 


But the room hasa far deeper claim than this; for 
years it was the family sitting-room, and its four walls, 
like the phonograph, bring back to him at the touch of 
memory the voices of his mother, of his dark-eyed poet- 
sister of whom he speaks in ‘‘ Snow-Bound”—these first 
of all, then of others of his kindred and his friends. 
And besides these, what guests have sought Whittier 
here ? 

‘*He who might Plato’s banquet grace 
Have I not seen before me sit, 
And watched his Puritanic face 
With more than Eastern wisdom lit ”’ 
he says of Emerson {n the same poem. And of Bayard 
Taylor : 
‘* Here, too, of answering love secure, 
Have I not welcomed to my hearth 
The gentle pilgrim troubadour 
Whose songs have girdled half the earth ?’’ 
And of Charles Sumner : 
** And he who to the lettered wealth 
Of ages adds the lore unpriced, 
The wisdom and the moral health, 
The ethics of the school of Christ, 
The statesman to his holy trust 
As the Athenian archon just, 
Struck down, exiled like him for truth alone— 
Has he not graced my home with beauty all his own ?”’ 
‘* What greetings smile, what farewel!s wave, 
What loved ones enter and depart !’’ 
he adds. 

But to all who enter, whether, like these and others, 
they bring choice gifts of thought and word with them, 
or whether they come in conscious unworthiness only to 
receive what they cannot give, to all of them the room 
is instinct with the Poet’s presence and personality. 
Even that old inmate, the Franklin stove—now, alas ! 
disappeared—instead of standing a mass of inert tron, 
was made to minister to poetic fancies ; in summer its 
great throat was filled with wild flowers, from the earli- 
est Mayflowers until the asters came,and ‘‘ the nodding 
plumes of the golden-rod.” Sometimes these flowers 
were gifts, but oftener the fruit of the Poet’s own ram- 
bles. But, after all, its greatest service of this kind was 
in winter. For what fancy-work is to some women— 
an outlet of restlessness—that a wood fire {s to the Poet. 
Those who know him well always watch with interest 
his putting on of fresh sticks and his manipulations with 
tongs and bellows, because when he kneels on one knee 
before tae fire god—not as a worshiper, however, but asa 
master—and the flames flash and dance up the chimney, 
then will he look up at his watcher to utter something 
keen and witty. The kindling blaze kindles his fancy 
and lights him often to the recesses of his companion’s 
thoughts. 

But he did not seem to miss the inspiration of the fire 
as he talked that afternoon. 

Yet through all that was heard and said there ran in 
our minds an undercurrent of wonder as to what was 
coming by and by. At last he left us, and from afar 
came sounds of preparation. Ah, poor daughters of 
Eve ! how we longed to follow, if to have only a peep 
at him, and see how he was coming on! We believed 
devoutly in his genius for poetry ; but when it came toa 
kitchen, what was he buta man, afterall ? And although 
neither of us had any reason to pride herself upon cull- 
nary skill—this may be maligning Esther a little, but 
she has to suffer for her company—still we were 
women, and so strong is custom that it has come to be 
taken for granted that women are born with a knack of 
tossing up batter and catching pancakes. However, 
tradition was of no use here; Esther and I sat and 
talked a little, and listened a good deal, and the poet 
went on getting tea. 

Finally he announced it, and we walked out, glanced 
at the table, and secretly confessed that we could not 
have done better ourselves. Nothing was wanting that 
should have been there ; nothing there was out of place. 
It is a consolation to have a resource, to feel that one 
can do some little thing better than another who does 
great ones superlatively well. Henceforth such conso- 
lation was lost to one poor mortal. These meditations, 
if I made them at the moment, were brought to an end 
by the Poet requesting that I should pour the tea. With 
pleasure. But neither Poet nor Esther knew how much 
afraid I was lest I had made it too weak or too strong. 
And so the Poet’s tea went on as successfully as if a 
woman had been the instigator of it. 

It was after tea that the masculine element came out 
strongly in the Poet. When we rose from the table, in- 
stead of marshaling us back to the garden-room, he, in 
some mysterious way, disappeared in that direction him- 
self, while there we stood beside the table, with the per- 
ception that {t was ourturnnow. The laugh was on the 
Poet’s side, and no doubt he was having it all by him- 
self as he sat waiting for us; he is not a man to let a 








laugh go by him. If the absent housekeeper had been 
a hired girl ora hired matron it would have been another 
thing ; but to let acompanton and friend of ours, one of 
the Poet’s own family, come home in the evening and 
wash our dishes when she had not even invited us— 
never |! 

We opened closet doors by hazard, and put away the 
remnants of our feast, and then were ready to begin 
operations upon the dishes, when our spirits sank as our 
eyebrows rose: where was the dishpan, and where was 
the mop? No amount of thorough search revealed 
them. At last we espied an earthen bowl which we 
made do duty for the first; as to the other, we must 
have managed somehow, for everything went on satis- 
factcrily ; and then, just as the finishing touches had 
been made, we walked to the open door, and there, 
safely hung out of harm's way—and ours—were the miss- 
{ng articles, of a color resembling the snow of Salmon, 
and put out for an airing ! 

Then we went back again to the garden-room, and 
found that the Poet's unexpected accomplishment had 
by no means made too severe a strain upon his social 
qualities. He seemed to be enjoying himself as much as 
we were ; but that may have been courtesy ! 


A TRAGIC TALE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
ANY on the frontier heartily sympathize with 
your recent articles on the Indians, and especially 
on Indian Reservations. You are leading in the right 
direction, and as rapidly, perhaps, as it is wise to move. 
People could come to a better understanding on the many 
phases of this question if they could get facts in such a 
way as to inspire confidence in them. Permit me to give 
some incidents that have just come to my notice. 

I reached Deming this morning, and found intense 
excitement on every hand. The bodies of two persons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeater, killed by the Indians only a few 
miles away, had been started for the East the night be- 
fore. Another family, Mr. and Mrs. Shy and their son, 
twelve years of age, was in town, having almost miracu- 
lously escaped from the savages ; and word had just 
come that two more had been found near by, murdered 
by the same band ; and yet four more near Lake Valley 
were the victims of a like fate, all within three days. [ 
met persons who knew every one of these parties, saw 
those who laid out two of them, and saw Mr. Shy, who 
had escaped. Several large parties were out on the trail, 
and some of them came in, after a vain search for the 
Indians, to-day. 

Mr. Yeater and Mr. Shy were two of the partners in 
a large cattle ranch ; they lived side by side. Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeater came into Deming on business on Saturday, 
and on their way back the Indians shot Mr. Yeater and 
then broke in Mrs. Yeater’s skull, and buried the toma- 
hawk in her temple. The dead bodies—Mrs. Yeater’s 
nearly nude—were found near the wagon, the horses 
having been stolen. While the Yeaters were away and 
the Shys were at dinner, suddenly Mr. Shy saw an In- 
dian before the window. The Indian called out to him, 
itis said, ‘‘ We good Indians,” but Mr. Shy reaching out 
for his gun at once, a whole volley from fifteen or twenty 
Indians around the house poured into the window and 
door. He returned the fire very briskly, and drove the 
assailants back ; but they set fire to Mr. Yeater’s house, 
and the flames communicated to his own, so that the 
only possible hope was in facing the enemy. He told 
his wife and son to keep close to him, and sallied forth, 
firing to right and left. The Indians seemed to be 
overawed, and drew back. His wife sought shelter 
behind a clump of bushes, and he struck for the shelter 
of arock. Ashe approached the shelter five or six In- 
dians sprang up ; he fired at them, and they fled. Again 
he sought a better place, and as many more Indians rose 
up with a whoop ; again he fired and dashed on, and 
these, too, retreated. His little boy now told him they 
had wounded him, and he drew him into shelter. Mr. 
Shy moved from place to place, losing sight of his wife 
and little boy, and finally of the ruins. The Indians 
went away without his knowing it. The little boy, as 
night came on, crawled out toward the fire to get warm ; 
his mother saw him, went to him, and, taking most of 
the clothing from her own person, covered him as best 
she could, and, supposing her husband dead, set out on 
foot for Deming, twenty miles distant. Thestory of her 
journey in the darkness is full of thrilling incidents, At 
length, hearing horses, and supposing them to belong to 
the Indians, and finding not so much as a bush for con- 
cealment, she lay flat on the ground. A dog discovered 
her, and familfar voices reassured her. Her first thought 
was for her boy. All the family are now here, and the 
boy’s wound is not likely to prove fatal, although 
serious. 

This is almost a repetition of previous scenes in this 
vicinity. Is ita wonder that people here have no pa- 
tience with General Crook and his manifesto, ‘‘ There are 
no hostile Indians in New Mexico”? Or with the re- 
mark attributed to Lieutenant Davis: ‘‘ The Indians are 
desperadoes disguised as Indians” ? It will be hard to 
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convince folks here that it was not a scout who spoke to 
Mr. Shy. 

The fact is, the cup of indignation in this region is 
very nearly full. It would not take much more to insure 
a great uprising, which might turn toward San Carlos 
Reservation with destructive energy. There isa very 
general feeling that the rights of this section of country 
are sadly ignored. It is too much to ask of men to tol- 
erate such dreadful experiences year after year, which 
not only render the section in which they have staked 
their all hazardous to their own lives and property, but 
also a dread to those who might otherwise come here to 
live, or at least to invest their property. It is rumered 
here that these renegade Indians are likely to effect a 
combination with the Navajos. 

Surely the Reservationsmust go. The sooner the San 
Carlos Reservation goes the better for humanity. But 
whether any or all the Reservations go or stay, there 
is a great work for our churches to do in behalf of 
this people. Civilizing agencies must be carried to the 
Indians, wherever they are. If Christianity is the great 
civilizing agency, as we believe, then let us have evan- 
gelistic work .done right amongst the Indians. As 4 
part of this work let us have Christian schools where the 
mass of the children will be educated. Let us not rest 
satisfied with far-away schools for a few favored chil- 
dren. While those children are away at school their 
fathers are killing innocent ranchmen. 

Not so much needed is the sword (save the sword of 
justice) as the Bible and the primer in every commu- 
nity and every family. C. B. SuMNER. 

Dsminc, New Mexico. 


MARY AND MARTHA. 


By Saran O. JEWRTT. 





HE two sisters—the old Miss Deans, as people had 
begun to call them—had always lived together, 
and what had happened to one seemed to have hap- 
penedtotheother. They often said that what one knew 
the other knew ; and since they had spent their years 
very quietly, the things that each sister thought best 
worth saying she had said to her companion many times 
over. For all this, they were as different as they could 
be. Mary was Mary-like—a little too easy and loving- 
hearted ; and Martha was Martha-like—a little too im- 
patient with foolish folks, and forgetting to be affectionate 
while she tried to be what she called just. Some- 
times she thought her younger sister visionary and senti- 
mental! ; for Martha was, before all things, practical and 
straightforward, and there lurked a little pride in her 
heart because she did not see how Mary could get on 
without her own forethought and provision for their 
needs. 

The two sisters were very much respected in the vil. 
lage where they lived. They sewed for their living ; 
they were tailoresses by trade, and though they did not 
make so many suits of clothes since their neighbors 
found the ready-made clothing shops so cheap and con 
venient, they made little boys’ first suits and stray jackets 
and trousers whenever they could. They mended them, 
too, for one or two busy neighbors who could afford to 
pay them. ‘You might hear it said twenty times a year, 
*« How should we ever get along without Mary and Martha 
Dean!” And more than once it had been questioned 
who could take their places if anything happened to the 
good women. Martha was usually stiong and vigorous, 
short and thick-set in appearance, and a little given to 
bustling if anything particular were going on. She was 
an excellent hand to make over a carpet; she was an 
extremely judicious and sensible person. It was Mar- 
tha who had been called upon to go and keep house for 
her townspeople when they went away. But more than 
one neighbor had seemed to like to have Mary Dean in 
the sick-room, she was so gentie and quiet, and did not 
insist upon doing something when there was nothing to 
do, as her good, anxious, willing sister did once in a 
while. Yet everybody called Martha a splendid nurse ; 
she was so capable, they said ; and most people liked to 
hear her ta'k to the sick, and tell them they were nerv- 
ous and notional, and there wasn’t anything great the 
matter with them, and she had seen folks twice as bad 
off. There was no gainsaying the fact that this treat- 
ment occasionally did good ; for one thing, many friends 
had as much confidence in Martha Dean as in the doctor, 
and it was good for them that she rallied their hopes ; 
‘* where there’s & will there’s a way” being as often true 
about getting well as it isabout getting rich. But when 
tall, thin Mary, with her pleased, absent-minded look, 
stole into a bedroom on a dreary day and said nothing 
but “‘ How do you do?” or “I thought perhaps you'd 
like to have company,” and laid on the counterpane a 
very smal] tea-rose which was known to have bloomed 
ona little bush that had been tended like a baby, and 
brought through the winter only by greatest care—when 
Mary Dean did this, it might be thought that she was 
too wistful and unreviving forasick-room. Yet many 
a patient wished more than ever to get well again, if only 
to do something for this kind nurse in return. They 





were both useful in their way. It must be confessed 
that Martha made a great deal the best gruel ; but some- 
times you wanted one and sometimes the other, and 
meant no disrespect to the slighted sister. 

They lived together on a hilltop just outside the village. 
The faded yellow story-and-a-half house looked as if 
it had strayed away a little to be by itself. Perhaps 
somehody was influenced to build it there so that it 
would be all ready for Mary Dean, who loved quiet more 
and more as she grew older. Martha often fretted, and 
wished that she were in the village. She thought the 
half a mile alongish walk in bad weather, and was sure 
they would get more to do if they were right among 
folks. You would do twenty-five cents’ worth yourself 
many a time rather than rig all up ina rainstorm to 
lug it up a long hill! If there had been more land with 
the little house, Martha was sure they could sell it to 
advantage; but whenever she talked about that, as she 
would sometimes, {n a most fierce way, her sister pro 
voked hera little by not consenting to see the advantage. 
Mary would only say, ‘“‘ Perhaps you know best,” or, 
‘Do you think we could find just the right house ?” but 
she always looked utterly miserable, and brightened up 
when, after a season of gloomy silence, her more ener- 
getic sister would speak about something else. Mary 
loved every blade of grass on their tenth part of an acre ; 
she loved even the great ledge that took up part of 
their small domain, and made the rest scorched and dry 
inmidsummer. It seemed to her, if she had to leave the 
house, that she must give up, not only seeing the sunsets, 
but the memory of all the sunsets she could remember. 
They were growing old. Martha was rheumatic in cold 
weather, and it was Martha who went oftenest to the 
village and upon whom the most of the inconvenience 
came. ‘‘I expect to live and die here,” she said, one day, 
to a new customer who asked them if they had always 
lived in the old house ; ‘‘ that is, provided I don’t die on 
the road goin’ and comin’.” 

One day, about the middle of November, the sisters 
were both at home, and sat each by her chosen window, 
stitching busily. Sometime: Mary would stop for a 
minute or two, and look out across the country, as if she 
really took pleasure in seeing the leafless trees against 
the gray sky overhead, and the band of pale yellow in 
the southwest, the soft pale brown of the fields and 
pastures, and a bronzed oak here and there against the 
blackish-green pine woods. Martha thought it a very 
bleak, miserable sort of day ; her window overlooked 
the road to the village, and hardly anybody had gone 
by all the afternoon. 

‘‘] believe the only thing that would make {t worth 
while to live ’way out here,” she said, energetically, 
‘‘would be a sewing-machine. I could take regular 
work then from Forby’s shop, as some of the folks are 
goin’ to do, and then we could have something to depend 
upon. You ain’t able to go out a'l weathers, and never 
was, and ’twas all I could do to get through last winter. 
One time—don't you rec’lect ?—we was shut up here four 
days, and couldn’t have got to the village, to save us, in 
that big storm. It makes a great difference about the 
passing since they cut that new cross-road. And I 
should like to live where I could be reasonably certain 
of meetin’ privileges ; it did seem good to go to Friday 
evenin’ meetin’ last week when I was to the Ellis’s. 
I can’t feel right to go away and leave you alone, and 
folks ain’t likely to want us both to once, as they used 
toa good deal.” 

Mary sighed a little. She knew all these arguments 
well ; she knew that whatthey wanted was steady work 
at home in winter. They had only a little money in the 
bank, for, thrifty as they were, they were unfortunate 
too, and had lost by a railroad failure a few years ago 
aimost all their lifetime’ssavings. They could not go out 
to work much longer, Mary knew it well. Martha need 
not say it over so many times ; and she looked up at Mar- 
tha, and was surprised, as if it were the first time she had 
ever noticed it, to see that she was almost an old woman. 
Never quite that! The brisk, red cheeked girl who had 
been her childish pride and admiration could never be 
any thiog else, in spite of the disguises and changes with 
which time had masked her faded countenance. Martha 
had a lover, too, in the days of the red cheeks ; some- 
times Mary wondered at her bravery in being so cheer- 
ful and happy ; for the elder sister had taken her life as 
it came, with such resignation and uncomplainingness. 
Perhaps Mary felt the loss of the lover more than Mar 
tha herself. She had suffered, but the grief had grown 
vague years ago. They had not been engaged very long, 
and she had hardly grown used to her new relationship 
before his sudden death came. She had often told her- 
self that it was all for the best, and in spite of that liked 
to have people know that she was not exactly like other 
unmarried women who never had been urged to change 
their situation. But when Martha had been sitting in 
silence, lost in thought, and Mary’s tender sympathies 
had woven many happy dreams for her, she was apt to 
shatter the dreams at last by some very unsentimental 
remark about the jackct they were making, or the price 
of tea. No doubt she often had her own sad thoughts, 
for all that. 





There was just such a silence in this November after- 
noon, and Mary, as usual, humbly wondered if her sister 
were lonely and troubled, and if she herself were half 
so good and tender as she ought to be to one so dear and 
kind. At last Martha said, in a business-like way : 
‘* Next week we shall be getting ready for Thanksgiv 
ing. I don’t expect we shal! do so muck as usual ; I 
don’t see where the money’s comin’ from. Wehad bet- 
ter get along without a chicken, anyways ; they’re goin’ 
to bring a high price, and ours must pay for the wood 
as far as they'll go.” 

“T’m thankful as I can be every day,” said Mary, 
softly. ‘‘ThenI don’t know what I should do without 
you, sister. I hope the Lord won’t part us ;” and her 
lip quivered as she spoke. ‘‘ You thought we never 
should pull through this year,” she resumed, in a 
more commonplace tone ; ‘‘ but here we are, after al’, 
and we've done well, and been fed, and kept warm.” 

“The next year we ought to shingle the house and set 
the fences into some kind of shape. I wish we could 
sew up things outdoors well’s we can in ;” and Martha 
smiled giimly. 

‘* We do, don’t we ?” and the younger sister laughed 
outright. ‘‘I wish we did have a sewing-machine. [ 
dare say by and by they’ll get cheaper. I declare it 
doesn’t seem five years since the war was over.” 

‘“‘There’s John Whitefield,” said Martha, angrily ; and 
Mary looked frightened. She was always so sorry when 
this topic was started. ‘He never gives a thought to 
what our folks did for him. I shouldn’t know him if 
I was to see him, and we are all the own cousins he’s got 
on his father’s side. It does seem as if he might take 
some interest in us now we’re all growing old together. 
He must have read our names in the list of those that 
lost in the railroad, and have known ’twas all we'd got ” 

‘Perhaps he thinks we don’t take any interest in 
him,” ventured Mary, timidly. ‘I have sometimes 
thought about him, and wondered if he suposed we 
were set against him. There was so much hard feelin’ 
between the families when we were all young, and we 
wouldn’t speak to him when we were girls, A young 
man would be cut by that as much as anything—” 

‘*T wouldn't speak to him now, either,” and Martha's 
voice and her linen thread snapped together. ‘‘ Every- 
body said they treated our folks outrageously. You 
needn't expect me to go meachin’ after such thankless 
and uuprincipled creatur’s.” 

Mary hardly knew what gave her such courage. ‘I 
don’t want to vex you, I'm sure,” she said, simply. ‘If 
he didn’t answer or didn’t treat us well anyway, I should 
think as you do; but I should like to ask him to come 
and spend Thanksgiving Day with us, and show him a 
forgivin’ spirit. He ain’t so well off that he need think 
we've got low motives ; and ”—taking courage—‘‘ you 
know this’l] be the first Thanksgiving since his wife 
dicd—if ’twas his wife we saw mentioned in the paper.’ 

‘‘IT must say you are consistent with our havin? 
nothin’ for dinner,” smiled Miss Martha, grimly, click- 
eting together her big needle and her steel thimble with- 
out anytop. ‘I won't lend myself to any such notions, 
anc there’s an end to it.” 

She rose and disappeared angrily into the pantry, and 
began to assail the pots and pans as if she had to begin 
the preparations for Thanksgiving at that very moment. 
But Miss Mary Dean, whom everybody thought a little 
flighty and unpractical, went on sewing as long as the 
pale daylight lasted. She did not know why she was so 
disappointed about not inviting their unknown cousin. 
She had not thought of him very often; but she had 
always been a little ashamed and sorry about the family 
quarrel that had made everybody so bitter and unfor- 
giving when she was a girl. Her father thought that 
this cousin’s father cheated him of his rights in the old 
home farm. 


At least three days afterward Sister Martha was discov- 
ered to be very silent and unreasonable ; and, in spite of 
previous experiences, Miss Mary was entirely surprised 
to be told late in the evening, just as they were going to 
bed, that a letter had been sent that day to Cousin John 
asking him to come to spend Thanksgiving with them 
on the hilltop. ‘‘ You’d never have been satisfied with- 
out it, I suppose,” the good woman said, grudgingly, as 
she went hurrying about the room ; and gentle Mary was 
filled with fear. She knew that it would be a trouble 
to her sister, and an unwelcome one ; but at last she felt 
very glad, and was aggravatingly grateful as she thanked 
the head of the family for this generous deed. ‘‘ I don’t 
know why my heart was so set on it,” she announced 
later, with great humility, and Martha sniffed unmistak- 
ably from under the patchwork counterpane. ‘I hope 
he won’t stop long,” she observed, quite cheerfully. 
And so peace was restored, and Miss Martha Dean 
thought about the dinner and talked over her frugal 
plans, while Mary listened with pleased content, and 
looked out through the little bedroom from her pillow 
to see the white, twinkling, winter-like stars. 

“Goodness me !” exclaimed Martha on Thanksgiving 
morning ; “there he comes, and he looks as old as 
Methusalah !” The sisters stood together and watched 
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their guest climbing the Jong hill, and made character- 
istic comments. ‘‘ He does look real lonesome,” said 
Mary, but Martha bustled away to look at the chicken 
which had just been put into the oven. ‘“ He looks as 
if he were hungry,” she growled on the way, and took a 
complacent look into the kettles after she had seen that 
the oven continued to be in a proper state of warmth. 
There was enough for her to do to look after the dinner , 
Mary could attend to the company ; but, after all, it was 
good to have company, especially some one who seemed 
to be glad to be with them. He had grown to look like 
her own dear, honest-hearted father in these latter years ; 
he could not be a bad man, and it seemed a great while 
since they had seen one of their own folks at the table. 

So Martha put ber whole heart into making her little 
dinner just as good as it could be. She sat down in the 
front room once or twice and tried to talk over old times, 
but she was not very successful ; they were constantly 
runaing against unpleasant subjects ; it seemed as if the 
mistaken household that had been divided against itself 
had no traditions of anything but warfare. 

But the guest was pathetically glad to come ; he could 
talk to his cousin Mary about the pleasure Martha’s note 
bad given him. He did not say that it was not very 
affectionate, but he told the truth alout having often 
wished since he had grown older that they could talk 
over the old times and have a kinder feeling toward 
each other. ‘‘AndI wasso broken up this year,” he 
added, plaintively. ‘‘1 miss my wife worse and worse 
She was some years younger than I, and always seemed 
so pleasant and sprightly—well, if oneof you girls is left 
without the other, you'll know something about it, 
that’s all I can say,” and a sudden pang shot through the 
listener's heart. And Mary Dean looked so sorry and 
so kind that she had to listen to a great many things 
about the wife who had died. Cousin John Whitefield 
moved her sympathy more and more, and by the time 
dinner was ready they were warm friends. Then 
there was the dinner, and the two elderly women 
and their guest enjoyed it very much. Miss Martha had 
put on the best table-cloth and the best dishes. She had 
done all she could to make the little festival a success, 
and presently even she was filied with the spirit of the 
day, and did not let the least shadow of disapproval show 
itself in her face when Mary said: ‘‘ Sister, I’m sure we 
ought tu very thankful to-day for all these good things 
and for Cousin John’s company. I don’t feel asif we 
ever should make out to be enemies again ;’ and the 
cousin shook his head more than once, while something 
like a tear glistened In the eyes that were turned toward 
Mary Dean. They talked of old times; they said to 
each other that they would let bygones be bygones. 
Some of the sisters’ friends had been very kind; one 
had given them a present of cranberrles, which Martha 
liked very much, but had denied herself, since they were 
so dear that year. 

Cousin John had evidently dressed himself with great 
care, but he looked untended, and the sisters’ shrewd 
eyes saw where a stitch or two was needed and a button 
had been lost. It seemed more friendly than ever when 
he stood before Martha to have his coat mended ; it 
only took a minute. And her eyes were the best, Mary 
said, proudly. 

“* Qirls,” said the old man, suddenly ; “‘ girls, I want 
to know if, with all your sewing trade, you haven’t got 
any sewing-machine ?” And the girls looked et each 
other wistfully, and answered No. 

‘‘Now, I know what I'll do for you,” and the with- 
ered face brightened. ‘‘I’m going to send you over 
Maria’s. She set everything by it; ‘twas one her 
brother gave her—Josiah, that’s so well off in New 
York. She says ’twas one of the best ; and there it has 
stood. I’ve been thinking I should have to sell it. I'll 
send it over right away.” And he looked from one de- 
lighted face to the other. ‘‘ You won't refuse, now ?” 
he asked ; as if there had been any danger of that! And 
the sisters confessed how puzzled they had been about 
their winter’s work ; they had not acknowledged even 
to each other before that some of their old customers 
had died, that it hardly paid to do hand-sewing, and 
hardly anybody needed tailors’ work, somehow; and 
they were notable to be out in all weather, or to be of as 
much service to their neighbors as they used. But they 
were sure to do well now if they had a machine. Mr. 
Forby, at the shop, paid excellent prices for the best 
work. 

Cousin John stayed until the next day, and they 
watched him go down the hill with many feelings of 
gratitude and respect. ‘‘ It takes two to make a quarrel, 
but only one to end it,” said Martha, turning suddenly 
to Mary. They both felt younger than they had fora 
great while, and they pitied their cousin's aged looks 
and slow steps. ‘‘’Twas all owing to you,” she went 
on, in a tone that was not usual with her. ‘Mary, I 
believe you’ve chosen the better part, and you've lis- 
tened to the Lord’s words while I've been cumbered 
with much serving.” But Mary would have it that 
only Martha could have made Cousin John so comfort- 
able, and got him the good Thankegiving dinner. 

‘« The dinner’s the least part of it,” said Martha, this 





time in her every-day, short fashion of speech. ‘‘ There! 
it’s beginning to snow. I wish, if there’s a good fall of 
it, we could just put this house on runners and slide 
down hili!” But she looked very good-natured, and 
Mary laughed softly. 

“You say that every year, don't you, Martha ?” said 
she. ‘‘Just think how long we’ve been wishing fora 
sewing-machine, and how easy, after all, it has come !” 

A NATURALIST’S REVERIE. 
CHARMING picture of the varled and animated 
life to be found by a brighteyed observer of na 

ture, busily or langufdly pursuing its course beneath the 
calm and apparent dead quiet of an English autumn 
day by a country stream, has lately been presented by a 
writer in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” He says : 

“ Lissom willow wands clothe the banks of the rocky 
stream, hazel and primrose braes taking up the picture 
beyond. Here on the margin of the stream the redpoles 
nest, and a pretty spot itis. The silver birch—the lady 
of the woods—lifts her frail form, and hangs out her 
green catkins. Larch and pollard are across the stream, 
and a few beech trees, that rich copper one intensifying 
the rest. The redpoles have chosen well their haunt, for 
each and all of these hardy trees afford them food. And 
what sub'le economy, too, is it that draws them to the 
banks of our precipitous streams! The nut trees form 
the lesser wood of the slopes and preside over the ground 
vegetation. Strangest among these is the parasitic tooth 
wort, which only appears at long intervais, and then only 
on tke roots of the hazel. Thisis one of the very few 
parasites among British plants. It has been before re 
marked that the ditches seem to draw about them the 
life of the fields In what fuller sense {s this true of the 
streams ! All the birds and insects flock to them—even 
the mice and squirrels. Although not storm-driven, a 
great white gull flaps languidly up stream between the 
steep banks. Ata bend, upon one of the shallows, is a 
summer snipe. Beyond it a great flat rock runs out into 
mid-stream, caddis-bait completely cover it, and a (rout 
moves just sufficlently to enable it to keep pace against 
the stream. How do the creaturcs—and especially fish 
—conform to their environment! That trout has taken 
upon itself the brown color of its rock, so that, were 
we not an angler, we should scarce detect it. Those in 
the dark pool under the lopped pollard are almost as 
black in colour as its deep bottom ; and those, again, on 
the parti-colored pebbles are mottled and pink-spotted 
all over. 

“Before us lies a pretty bit of river reach. Green, 
mossy stones just break the water and send it eddying 
away down a hundred mazy channels To this spot 
comes the dipper ; never seems it absent, ducking and 
ceaselessly dipping in pursuit of water bectles and lurvie. 
It comes up, the golden water dripping off it jike dew- 
drops, and emerges like some fairy thing. We disturb 
it, and it filts straight down stream in its arrow like 
flight. A mile down the ‘ beck’ we know its domed 
nest under the old ivied bridge Companion of the dip- 
per is the brightly plumaged kingfisher. She ownsa 
dozen watch towers, in the shape of dead stumps, from 
which she watches her finny prey a yard below her. 
We have been plying the angler’s silent trade, and have 
scrambled down here among the stones in search of the 
gauze winged Mayfly. No lure sodeadly asthe Mayfly. 
With what nice concern and graceful evolutions the 
speckled beauties rise to it and with what zest they suck 
it under! With such a silvery bait the golden monsters 
are flapping out their lives among the great green leaves 
of the butter-burr. Butthekingfisher! She is alarmed 
as we swing ourselves up by a wilhy, and, flies from out 
a hole of yellow sand. Her glinting back of green and 
gold we see for a moment, and then she vanishes toward 
the ‘ water meetings,’ giving out her peculiarly lonely 
whistle. Her complement of six rounded, wax-like eggs 
are already lafd at the end of the hole, on a dry layer of 
reduced fish-bones. These hard, indigestible substances 
have been ejected by the bird to form its nest, and ‘ an 
ancient and fish like smell’ pervades the spot for yards 
round. Chaffioches are collecting lichens from the 
beech trunks, and greenfinches are buildiog overhead, 
crested lapwings are running there among the young 
green corn or flying through the warm air reveling in 
thescented summer. Rich smells come from the mead 
ows, and pollen files from the flowers. Bze lines are es 
tablished over every field, and the wild bees are curious 
over atunneled bank. How active is that mouse lize, 
delicately billed creeper fli ting from tree to tree and 
the coot among the water weeds! Duzens of voles are 
gnawing in the sun, and in the holed trees the pulling 
about of straws seems to constitute starling existence 
More animated than other of the birds are the redpoks. 
Fiitting among the higher branches of the nut. bush tops 
three or four pairs are nesting. They hang about the 
boughs in curiously constrained atittudes, twittering, 
collecting building materials, but are unceasingly active 
and vivacious. Ihe little bird’s spring twitter seems 
almost about to break out into a song, but the song itself 
comes never. The twitter is its utmost triumph. 





The stream runs through the park, through the beds 
of green bracken in which the timid does drop their 
soft-eyed fawns, and through which the hares rustle. 
The young deer ‘clap’ in their forms, and rise only 
when the eye Is directly upon them ; the does watch afar 
off. Yonder, high up the park hill, are a herd of bucks, 
now shorn of their pride and antlers; the ‘ velvet’ is 
just beginning to show. There are two varieties of fal 
low deer in our pirk : the white spotted ones and the dark 
brown. The latter are the more hardy, and were intro- 
duced from Norway. They do without fodder in win- 
ter ; the white ones are fed. Squirrels wait for usin the 
beech tree tops, and perk their tufted ears as we pass 
under. Pheasants run from the old oak wood ; par- 
tridges pick in the fields on the confines of the park wall. 
The cooings of wood-pigeons mingle their soft sounds 
and become asweet confusion. Magpies cross from 
wiod to wood. There are scattered throughout the 
parks a number of the oldes: hawthorn trees ; these are 
twisted, and gnarled, and hollow up their boles. The 
straws of nests protrude everywhere. Jackdaws build 
here, and owls, white and brown. Wood-doves are 
busy among the acorns, and so are the rooks. Two spe- 
cies of woodpecker run and hang from the creviced 
trunks of the stately avenues. There is an isolated pool 
overhung by a thorn. A strong wilby binds to the roota 
waterhen’s nest. Plump voles swim to and fro, as do the 
young of the waterhens—small, black, downy balls—yet 
each dwells at peace with the other. More than half the 
bird-sounds one hears at the waterside are due to the chaf- 
finch. Its song is short, modulated, but sweet and mel- 
low, though it is apt to jar if there be many of the same 
species about, as it is oft repeated. Of all bird archi- 
tecture, perhaps the nest of the chaffinch, contrived with 
such wonderful compactness, is the most perfect. 

‘There, upon the low bough of the beech, the nest is 
placed, composed of moss, lichens, and grass, with a 
lining of wool, hair, and other de'icate filaments. The 
dead lichens upou the outside of the nest bear such 
resemblance to the bough or trunk upon which it is 
placed that the latter would be difficult to find were it 
not for the alarm exhibited by the parent birds. Just 
as the female constiucts the whole of the nest, so she 
undertakes the entire process of incubation, Tuwere she 
sits with her slaty head watching us with her dark eyes. 
At the bend of the stream isa lime. You may almost 
see its glutinous leaves unfolding to the light, Its 
winged tlowers are infested with bees. It bas a dead 
bough almost at the bottom of the bole. Upon it there 
sits a gray brown bird. Ever and anon it darts fora 
moment, hovers over the stream, and returns to its 
perch. A hundred times it flutters, secures its insect 
prey, and takes up its old position. Bronze fly, blue- 
botue, and droning bee are secured alike. All serve as 
food to the lovable spoited fly-catcher. A white-winged 
butterfly hovers over the lower tranches of the lime. 
The bird gives chase: miniature falconry, aerial flutter- 
ings, and pretty evolutions succeed. On the stump the 
butterfly is devoured ; beneath are a number of small 
pellets ; they consist of hard, indigestible insect cases, 
and have been ejected by the fly-chaser. The gauze- 
winged flies float on the stream, the swallow glints over 
it, and a thousand ephemeral lives are sucked under.” 





Tue Trine EssentiaL —Two or three generations 
ago there were pious men in every Scotch village noted 
for their frequent use of Scripture language and meta- 
phor. A tall man was spoken of as a ‘‘S:iul among the 
pecple,” and a disagreeable man as ‘‘a Mordecal at the 
gate ;” a bad woman wasa ‘' Jezebel,” and a miser an 
** Achan ;” @ profane man was one who spoke “‘ part in 
the speech of Ashdod, and part in the Jews’ language.” 
A keen politician—a plous church member—during the 
voting for a Member of Parliament, anxious to know the 
state of the poll and the pragpects of his candidate, 
asked: ‘‘Is the young man Absalom safe?” Many of 
these men of quaint phrases were farm laborers or cob- 
blers, who, though they had read few books, knew their 
Bible, and the knowledge made them excellent judges 
of sermons. 

The Rev. John Macnab preached at a communion 
season on ‘‘ Heaven.” It was a long sermon, but the 
people thought it as beau'iful as a series of dissolving 
views. It had, however, one defect—the length of the 
descriptive part left no time for the “‘ application.” Old 
George Brown met the preacher at a friend’s house, and 
astonished him by the résumé he gave of the sermon, 

“Tt was really a grand sermon as far as it went,” he 
said, after he had finished his report. ‘I never en- 
joyed a description of heaven better. Ye told us a'thiog 
uboot heavea except hoo to get there; and, Maister Mac- 
nab, you’jl excuse me, my young triend, for sayin’ that 
that shou!dna hae been left out, for ye'll admit yersel’ 
if that’s a-wantia’ a’s a-wantic’. Yell miod the king’s 
son's feast? The servants didna ovly tell that athiog 
was ready, but they c mpelled them to come in.” The 
young preacher altecward remarked: ‘I’ve boea critl- 
cised by learned professors ani doctors of Uivinity, but 
that good old mano has given me more insight ato what 
preaching should be than all the others put together.” 
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Gue : Home. 


FOR WHAT? 


OLIDAYS are the milestones irregularly distrib- 
H uted through the years, each one marking the 
passage of time and calling a halt in the routine of our 
lives, that we may stop and become acquainted with the 
several sides of our natures. Each holiday appeals to 
different emotions, different sympathies, and is expressed 
by different symbols and different pleasures. 

Thanksgiving seems always to be the day of reckon- 
ing our material advances or retrogressions, both as indi- 
viduals and asa nation. When we ask, ‘“‘ What have I 
to be thankful for ?” is not this what we mean : Wherein 
has God prospered me? And then we begin squaring 
accounts. 

To some of us the result will draw forth with deep 
bitterness the cry, ‘‘ Why has God afflicted me ?” Hopes 
that were ready to blossom died in a day; plans that, 
when carried out, would have left time and money 
to devote to better things than the accumulation of 
wealth, were rendered void and useless, because an un- 
seen hand prevented the maturing. Empty chairs 
and aching hearts tell of blinding grief and agony ; and 
a year that dawned like a rosy morning closes in a 
blackness that shuts out the promise of another day. 
Some of us face a shadow that has barely touched our 
lives, yet it threatens in it possibilities to engulf us in 
terrible, crushing folds, and we are tempted to sit 
down, hopelessly waiting for the end, feeling that to 
battle is useless. God help us if this is our fate! 
Material disaster means restriction in all that makes 
life a pleasure. Death leaves heartache, loneliness, 
but bright hope for the future. But the man or 
woman who faces a living sorrow must cling closely to 
the hand of a loving and chastening Father, or sink 
helpless and hopeless into a despair that causes spiritual 
death. Can those bearing such a sorrow give thanks ? 
Yes, if in the sorrow and in the bearing of it they feel that 
it is the furnace from which they will come forth with 
the alloy of selfishness, uncharitablenets, pride, and un- 
cleanness refined away, and the pure gold of helpful- 
ness, sympathy, tenderness, and unselfish love alone 
remaining to adorn and strengthen the child of a wise 
and loving God. 

Every furnace of uffliction is reaching the pure gold. 
Its fires are sometimes built of material disaster ; some- 
times of misunderstandings that part us from those we 
love as Our own souls, but can never win again in this 
life ; sometimes of physical limitations that make life 
seem like an arid desert, with oases of God’s promises 
which we only reach when nigh unto death ; sometimes 
a sundered love that leaves a hopeless, blank darkness 
that no promise of a future heaven, with its blissful 
meeting and communing, can illume. But always 
there is a guiding Power and a loving Heart ‘‘ who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above what ye are able to 
bear.” 








JOB MOORE’S CAUSE FOR THANKS- 
GIVING. 


By Gertrupk L, VANDERBILT. 


UR heavenly Father sometimes places his jewels 

in a strange setting. When we discover how 

beautiful the gem is, we wonder that it should have so 

little that is attractive around it, so little outwardly to 
draw attention to it. 

Old Job Moore was a most ungainly figure—a long, 
lank, coarse-featured man, with round shoulders, and a 
stoop that seemed to come of always bearing burdens— 
burdens that were heavy and were borne silently ; bur- 
dens that were often imposed upon him because his ten- 
der heart could never refuse to help others. It seems to 
me that the promise of a heavenly rest must have meant 
more to him than to some of us—he, who was always 
weary and heavy laden. 

There was a certain fitness in the very name he bore, 
and had not this patient man been named in his infancy 
we might think it had been applied in later life from his 
prominent characteristic. 

His wife—Sairy Ann, as he called her—was a poor, 
sickly creature, both mentally and physically weak, 
always whining and complaining, and laying her bur- 
dens also on his patient shoulders ; never even relieving 
nim of the household cares and duties which most 
women recognize as their share of life’s toil. 

In the earnest desire to maintain an honest independ- 
ence, and ‘‘owe no man anything,” Job worked, as 
Seiry Ann expressed it, with ‘‘his nose allers to the 
grin’stone,” never for a moment realizing that she helped 
to keep itso. He was always trying to catch up witb his 
pack rent, to pay his winter bills in the spring, or his 
summer bills in the autumn, and that not because he was 
idle or could not obtain work, but because, in literal 
obedience to the command *‘ From him that would bor- 





row of thee turn thou not away,” he could not refuse to 
give when he saw others in want. I do not justify Job 
in carrying out his benevolent views to the extent that 
he did ; I am only stating it as a fact, and as being char- 
acteristic of Job. 

But even ‘‘Sairy Ann” and the babies—there was 
always a baby—were not so heavy a burden upon Job's 
heart nor a greater tax upon his purse than was Tom, his 
grown-up boy. Tom was a tall, lubberly fellow, with 
all his father’s ungainliness, and, apparently, with none 
of his father’s virtues. He was indolent and stupid, but 
his father always found an excuse for Tom, and attrib- 
uted his incapacity to some bodily disease: he was 
either afilicted with ‘‘rheumatiz,” or ‘‘ hed worms,” or 
it was ‘‘ the malari’.” 

Job confidently looked forward to some future in 
which he should yet see Tom, like the man in Scripture, 
‘* clothed (at his own expense) and in his right mipd,” 
and both able and willing to work. Eighteen years had 
not brought that result, but Job was not discouraged, 
for the less was lost in the greater burden ; it was not so 
much Tom's indolence that troubled his father as it was 
his apathy in regard to his soul’s salvation. Job wanted 
his son to be a Christian ; Tom was as indifferent to the 
care of his soul as he was to the care of his body. He 
was willing that his fathershould provide for both. Job 
was strong in the faith of Calvin; he deplored this in- 
difference, and prayed mightily for Tom’s conver- 
sion. 

The dwelling-house occupied by Job’s family was on 
the property of the rich man of the town; arich man 
who by his own shrewdness and good mmanagement had 
made a fortune. He was utterly unappreciative of his 
poor tenant, wondering at, without understanding, his 
patience and forbearance and unselfishness. He was a 
cold, hard, ungenerous man. 

Job sometimes looked at his son as he literally lay at 
the rich man’s gate, not indeed covered with the sores 
of Lazarus, but with the various diseases with which 
his fond father believed him to be suffering, and he won- 
dered if poor Tom would ever be carried by the angels 
to Abraham’s bosom. There would not have seemed 
much prospect of it to us, but Job had faith, and this 
uncouth boy was the subject of his many prayers. 

Through the influence of the rich man a branch rall- 
road was in time made to pass through the town. It 
was considered a great improvement to the property, 
and its course lay between what the newspapers called 
the ‘‘ palatial residence” of the rich man and Job’s poor 
dwelling. This was a new and inexhaustible source of 
amusement to Tom, There was a deep cut just at this 
place, and Tom could Ife on the slope of the bank and 
watch the passing trains. 

It happened, one bright autumn afternoon, that Tom 
had taken his usual lazy attitude to watch for the even- 
ing express. It was a quiet Indian summer afternoon, 
with a soft haze like a veil falling over and softening 
the brilliant remains of the autumnal drapery that even 
yet curtained the distant woods with a semblance of 
Oriental embroidery. There was a great deal of bustle 
and stir in the house of his rich neighbor on the slope 
of the hillside opposite. Tom had seen the hired girl 
go on errands to the village store, and he knew they 
were making great preparations for a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

With the natural tendency to economy which formed 
part of the rich man’s plans, even when economy was 
no longer necessary, he always got the utmost amount 
of labor out of those employed in his family. It was 
because the services of the nurse-girl were engaged in 
the kitchen, instead of hiring additional help, that little 
Fred, just three years old, toddled off unwatched down 
the slope which terminated abruptly in the deep cut of 
the railroad. The child leaned over to look below. 
The gravelly soil, pressed by his little feet upon the very 
edge of the embankment, gave way, and the little one 
rolled down just as the evening train swept round the 
curve, 

Tom saw the danger. Had he some as yet undevel- 
oped traits, some noble instiacts such as might have 
actuated his father? Had he hereditary impulses for 
good lying dormant until at some crisis they should 
burst forth into noble action? Who can tell? We 
must be judged by our actions. Tom had no thought 
of himself. With a strong desire to save the life of a 
human being exposed to peril, with an impulse such 
as would have been natural to his father, he rushed to 
the track. He pushed the child aside. Little Fred's 
life was saved, but the engine struck poor Tom ! 

Now to the burdens of Job was added another—the 
care of a poor, utterly helpless cripple. To the surprise 
of all his friends who came to express thelr sympathy 
with him, he found in this great sorrow a cause for 
rejoicing. His son had done a most unselfish, a Christ- 
like act. He had given his life to save another. What 
was any bodily suffering to compare with the joy of 
having made such a noble sacrifice as that! Through 
eighteen years he had watched for some evidence of a 
noble instinct in poor, lazy, stupid Tom, and now it had 
appeared ; and his neighbors, instead of coming to re- 





joice with him over this new birth into a higher life, 
came to pity him! He did not ask their pity! So all 

absorbing had been the father’s desire to have Tom a 
Christian man, imbued with lofty and generous emo- 
tions, that nothing was too costly to pay for such a bless- 
ing. He reckoned this a cause for rejoicing and net for 
pity. Itis Christlike to suffer for others, and Job had 
prayed for these many years that Tom might become 
like Christ. 

As if by this first brave deed Tom had burst the bonds 
of a lower life and had risen to a higher, on his bed of 
sickness he become a changed person. Old things had 
passed away, all thiugs had become new. In one bound 
he seemed to have reached the heavenly heights where 
his father had so long dwelt. 

**It is the grace of God,” said Job, with tears of joy, as 
he watched night after night by the bedside of the suf- 
ferer. Was this strange ? Not in view of God’s prom- 
ises. It is not altogether without analogy in the natural 
world. The night-blooming Cereus sends forth from its 
ungraceful, ugly stalk a wonderful and beautiful flower 
that opens so suddenly as almost to seem mysterious ; 
it is an apparition of loveliness that dies as suddenly as 
it came. 

The rich man was not wholly ungrateful that the life 
of his only child had been saved. But he had not much 
faith in mankind ; he was waiting for the poor man’s 
son to come to him and claim some reward for this mer- 
itorlous action. He was not sure, not quite sure, that 
this life-saving story had not been a little exaggerated in 
the statement of the case. Little Fred might have 
attracted the attention of lazy Tom, who came across 
the track to see the child after it had unfortunately 
rolled down the bank, and just then the morning express, 
coming round the curve, had struck Tom. Freddie 
may not have been upon the track at all; although in 
danger, yet he might not have been hurt even if Tom 
had not been there. Atall events, it would be as well to 
walt. Poor men came quick enough to claim rewards 
when there was any excuse for doing so. When the 
Thanksgiving Day came there wasa great merry-making 
at the ‘‘ palatial residence” on the hill. They drank to 
the health of little red, for there was wine in abun- 
dance, snd, in view of the child's present beauty and 
future prospects, his father felt greatly elated at the 
prosperity which promised to crown his lot in life. 

There was no Thanksgiving dioner in the poor man’s 
house, there being no funds to procure dainties, scarcely 
enough for the bare necessities of life. But there were 
grateful hearts there for the blessings which God had 
given. 

Now, here is a puzzle, thought the rich man. I am 
waiting for that poor wretch to come to me and claim 
a reward for ssving my child's life. Why docs he not 
come? But no call came from Job. The call came 
from an unexpected source. Death knocked at the rich 
man’s door. It come in the swift course of 4 very pain- 
ful disease, and in it all thought of poor Tom was ban- 
ished from his mind, and he died without paying the 
debt of gratitude which he had really intended but had 
never offered to pay. 

‘It is just Job’s luck,” the neighbors said. But Job, 
on a higher plane, wondered, as he watched by the sick- 
bed, how they could expect a man to accept, much less 
to ask for, pay for having done his duty ; to accept of 
dollars and cents because he had done a noble deed! 
God had paid for it already in the conversion and salva- 
tion of the young man’s soul. 

Through some technicality, even the railroad failed to 
pay what some of the neighbors interested in Job had 
applied for ; but it could not be called a disappointment, 
for Job had not expected it. 

So long did the poor sufferer linger that the neighbors 
thought he might recover, but such was not to be the 
case. Tom, as well as the rich man, died, and ‘he 
was carried by the angels to Abraham’s bosom,” said 
Job to himself, in pursuance of the train of thought 
that he had long had, but without intending any impli- 
cation that the rich man went elsewhere. 

Job continued his work as before when the funeral 
was over, with the additional burden of having to make 
up for the time lost in watching by Tom’s sick-bed. 
He mourned for the loss of his boy, and yet he had 
peace, nay, joy, in the thought that this was all a part of 
the Lord’s plan, and that through it the conversion of 
his son had been effected. 

As year after year brought each successive Thanks- 
giving season, and good people recalled their mercies 
and blessings, Job also counted his blessings ; and among 
them he reckoned this, that his Tom had been deemed 
worthy to give his life to rescue a fellow-being from 
death, and that he had died a Christian. 

His neighbors said that if Job had been a little 
shrewder he might have “made a good thing” out of 
this accident either from the railroad company or from 
the rich man’s estate. 

The poor man listened with surprise to such remarks. 
What greater good could he desire than the Lord had 
given in the salvation of hisson? ‘‘ What shall a man 
profit if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?”’ 
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This was Job’s cause for gratitude as he entered the 
house of the Lord on Thanksgiving Day. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY-WORK. 


By EuLiA RopMan Crvurcnu, 
Ill. 


AMIE’S Christmas dollar can be Invested in a 

great many different ways, and a pretty wall 
pocket is not beyond her moans and fingers. There is 
nothing very new io using a small, long-handled fan for 
this purpose, but it may be so treated as not to look 
exactly like every one else's. 

Pink or scarlet sateen, whichever looks best on the 
walls against which it is to hang, will be prettiest to 
cover the fan with, and there must be enough to cover 
two pieces of pasteboard just the size of the paper part 
of the fan, besides making the full pocket, the length of 
which, when finished, is about two-thirds of the fan, 
and the width nearly double, to allow for fullness. The 


* top has a deep hem, with an elastic run in; and lace a 


little over an inch wide makes a very pretty finish. 

The first proceeding is to gild the sticks and handle of 
the fan, or to paint thera wine color or black. Then the 
sateen is carefully basted on the two pieces of paste- 
board, between which the fan is placed, and the edges 
sewed together like a pincushion. Across the space 
where the pocket does not reach, a band of narrow bro- 
caded ribbon that looks like painting will be very or- 
namental, and plain satin ribbon to match the sateen, 
about two inches in width, will be needed for bows at 
the top and bottom of the handle and the middle of the 
pocket hem. A gilt ring should be put through the end 
of the handle to hang it up by, and a very pretty little 
wall ornament is then complete. 

Another bright-looking wall pocket can be made of 
blue or scarlet sateen, or opera flannel, and small shirt 
butt(ns It hasa pasteboard foundation, and can be cut 
in any shape that is preferred so long as it is in three 
pleces—back, front, and bottom. To look well, the 
front should be considerably lower than the back, and 
the front of the bottom must be rounded. Cambric, 
muslin, or silesia to cover the under part of the bottom 
and the wall side of the back will also be needed, and it 
is neater, as well as more firm, to have double pleces of 
pasteboard. 

Begin by covering one back and one front with the 
sateen or flannel ; then sew the buttons close together 
along the edge of the two pieces to where they join; 
next sew the buttons in rosettes or palm leaves at short 
intervals on the front piece, and as far down on the back 
as where it meets the front. Cover the other front 
piece also with flannel, and sew the two together at the 
edges ; cover the other back piece with lining, and sew 
these two together. The bottom part is treaved in a 
similar manner, and the three pleces are then joined. <A 
ring is sewed at the top of the back in the middle, and 
one at each side? to hang the pocket up by. A pretty bow 
of ribbon at each of these places is an improvement, and, 
with the button ornaments glistening like silver, this 
easily made article is quite decorative. 

Another piece of work not at all difficult of achleve- 
ment is a lamp shade. In these days of tender eyes and 
flaring gas, an ornamental! veil for lamp ugliness is very 
desirable, and a plain one can be made pleasing by this 
addition. 

A lamp that has been afilicted with an ugly shade 
having a wire foundation can be clothed {a a pretty new 
dress with very little trouble. Take a piece of plain, 
thin silk, about fifteen inches square—green or rose 
color will be best—button-hole the edge in large scallops, 
and trim with lace or fringe. A large hole should be 
cutin the center for the glass chimney, and this also 
must be button-holed. Cream-colored silk is also very 
pretty, decorated wiih roses and buds cut from figured 
sateen and pasted on. 

A square of pink or white net, for a daytime cover 
to a shabby lamp, can be made very ornamental by 
cutting a wreath of flowers from brocaded ribbon, and 
putting it on as a border, with slight button-holing. The 
edge of the net can be hemmed with lace. Tis cover 
hangs down very gracefully, and is a great improve- 
ment to an ugly lamp. An intelligent child can make 
it, with a little help. 

A lovely lamp shade is made of pink paper roses, from 
the deepest tint to faintly flushed white ; and if the roses 
are made with care and properly shaded, the effect is 
really charming. The foundation is a wire frame 
covered with thick white net; and on it the roses are 
fastened by means of thin wire stems. Almost every 
child knows bow to make paper roses now ; but to have 
them particularly natural looking, three shades are 
required for the deepest ones ; two, omitting the dark- 
est, for the next in tint; and only one for the lightest. 
Every one admires this rose lamp shade ; and if Mamie 
can accomplish it as a surprise for mamma, she will be 
a happy little girl. 

Crimson cheese-cloth, gathered full at the top and 
bottom over a wire shade, is very pretty, cheap, and 





simple. For trimming, make a double ruche of bias 
cheese cloth, well fringed out, and sew It on at top and 
bottom. <A fall of Oriental lace, about three inches 
wide, wil) make a graceful finish. 

Green tarletién tfeated in the same way, with a 
cluster of pink paper roses atid buds on one side, is 
also very pretty. The color, too, is very soothing to 
the eyes. Pink tarletan is beautiful with white foses ; 
and to begin making lamp shades with these simple 
materials is almost dangerous. The emp.oyment is so 
fasefnating, and the results are so casily accomplished, 
that one is likely to manufacture more shades than there 
are lamps to accommodate them. 


MORE ABOUT THE ‘EXTRA MAIL.” 
se many inquiries have been received as to thé way 
to assist in the Christmas Letter Mission that we 
publish a few directions, that our readers may know the 
object of the Mission, and how to enlarge its usefulness : 


‘Its object is to distribute, at Christmas, through hosp! 
tals, prisons, homes, and other institutions, as well as to 
individuals, printed letters, suitable for each, inclosed with 
Christmas cards, in envelopes bearing the words, ‘ A Christ- 
mas Letter for You.’ 

‘These letters and cards are so arranged for distribution 
as to insure the greatest possible variety. For hospitals 
they are given to the night-nurses, to place on the pillow of 
each patient the night before Christmas; in other institu- 
tions they may be laid on the breakfast-plates on Christmas 
morzing. 

‘Each State will have its Secretary, who will organize the 
work in her own State, by securing one secretary for each 
city or county. These secretaries obtain their ow2 helpers, 
each one of whom assists in supplying letters for the insti- 
tutions of her district. This complete organization is neces- 
sary, as, without it, an even distribution over a large area 
cannot be achieved ; and the success of the work depends 
largely upon the fidelity with which the secretaries and 
helpers adhere to the plan agreed upon. 

‘There is a Central Fund, contributions to which will be 
thankfully received by the Central Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss H. M. Cox, Newtown, Queens County, N. Y., to defray 
the expenses of printing, etc. Should there be a surplus, it 
will be applied to providing letters for institutions not 
already supplied. 

‘*Small local subscriptions will, in most cases, be suffi- 
cient to carry out the work in the respective towns, as the 
expense is slight—about four cents per letter, including card 
and envelope ; so that even the small sum of twenty-five 
cents will brighten Christmas Day to five or six lonely sick 
beds ; or twice that amount give Christmas joy to ten or 
eleven motherless little ones.’’ 

The Central Secretary, Miss H. M. Cox, Newtown, 
Queens County, N. Y., will give all information for the 
organization of workers in unoccupied sections of the 
country. Now is the time to lay plans that can be car- 
ried out by Christmas. 





A NEW DANGER. 


HE danger of the careless or the ignorant use of 

drugs is one to which public attention has been 
called again and again, and yet apparently intelligent 
people persist in using the most powerful drugs with 
perfect nonchalance. Ata meeting of the Medico-Legal 
Society, held in New York, November 19, a paper was 
tead by Professor Doremus, written by a physician in 
Kansas City, relating the symptoms of a woman who 
died in that city from poison, the result of using hydro- 
chlorate of cocaine for toothache. The drug was ap- 
plied to the gums. She vomited violently, her right 
arm and both Jegs lost power of motion, her face was 
contorted, the right pupil dilated, and her left hand 
gripped convulsively at the bedclothes. Her pulse ran 
down to thirty-five beats, and she died, despite all efforts 
to revive her, in three hours after the physician arrived 
at the bedside. The bottle containing what was left of 
the cocaine that the woman had used was sent to Pro- 
fessor Doremus for analysis. Professor Doremus proved 
by valuable statistics that the symptoms were all those 
of poison from the use of cocaine. 

Physicians present spoke of experimeats tried on 
animals. In an experiment with a dog, the hind legs 
became partially paralyzed, he was salivated, and ran 
around in a circle, in a confused manner, until he was 
exhausted and fell to the ground. He breathed rapidly, 
coughed frequently, and seemed greatly distressed. It 
was many hours before the effect passed off. In eight 
minutes after cocaine was given to acat forty convul- 
sions were counted, and in twelve minutes the cat was 
dead. An autopsy showed marked changes in the vital 
organs. 

The pbysicians present agreed that the greatest care 
should be exercised in using the drug, whose properties 
were not fully known ; that it should not be sold without 
the prescription of a reputable physician. The adver- 
tising signboards are becoming placarded with an- 
nouncewents of the soothing effects attending the use 
of pills and lotions in which cocaine is the most promi- 
nent ingredient. It cannot be necessary to say to the 
readers of The Christian Union that it is dangerous to 
use such medicines without consulting a physictan. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of thie department will be glad to receive questione, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi 
cations cannot be noticed | 


In the Unton of October 29 I notice a request for “ basted 
patchwork ” for Southern teachers. Will you be good enough 
to inform me in an early number what is meant by this? what 
kind of patchwork {s required? I presume it is to be used in 
teaching sewing. What size patches, and what kind of materia] + 
I should be so glad to ald in that or any other work that I can doa 
In 80 large a city, where so much is done by organized effort, 
the small attempts at well-doing of those who walk onlyin the 
byways seem of no effect. Please publish areply, and oblige 
an OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

The patchwork is for the use of teachers in the Southern 
Industrial Schools, and after the sewing has been done the 
quilt serves a most useful purposes. Any good calico or 
gingham pieces may be used, and they can be cut in squares, 
or in pieces about five inches long and three inches wide. 
‘The latter israther the easier shape for sewing. The edges 
should be neatly turned down and securely basted, ready 
for sewing. It is really in such small ways as this that busy 
workers in hard fields are helped and encouraged. 








I would like to ask through your columns for the experience of 
the housekeepers (if any), who have made a trial of the recipe 
given by a housekeoper for pfeserving ripe tomatoes whole for 
winter use. 

I was delighted when I saw it, aa I esteem them such an addi 
tion at all times. I selected my tomatoes most carefully, 
followed the directions given exactly, yet at the end of ten days 
I had a soft mass In my stone pot, at the bottom of which wasa 
thick brine. Can the correspondent who furnished the recipe 
account for this inany way? 

I would also like to ask what causes the dark spots wh'ch 
come on the white margin of steel engravings. I have several 
fine ones : their appearance is spoiled by these spots. M. M. B. 


In Milton’s ode on his blindness we find these words : 
But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies: ‘“* God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest : 
They also serve who only stand and watt.” 
Can you tell me why the quotation marks are used? Is it to 
show that some or all of itis quoted from some other author? Is 
it in the Bible? Or is it to make the logic of the sentence com- 
plete ? E. A. 
The quotation marks referred to are used to indicate that 
the words inclosed are the words of /utience ; which are, 
however, original with Milton. 


In your issue of The Christlan Unien dated Novenber 12 the 

authorship of the following lines is called for 
‘No star is ever lost we once have seen ; 
We always may be what we might have been.’ 

They are from Adelaide Procter’s ** Legend of Provence.”’ 
Now, I should like to ask through the columns of your paper if 
this is ‘‘atrue saying.” It is a beautiful thought from a beauti- 
ful little story ; but may we become what we migh/ have been 
under other and more favorable circumstances ? 

That it is not true as an absolute statement does not 
require proof, but there is undoubtedly a germ of truth in 
the poetical expression, which may touch some whose cir- 
cumstances still remain favorable for attainments which 
have been unsought in the past. 


We have always thought that The Christian Union never made 
mistakes, but certainly ‘* L. E. D.” did when stating that “ Mary 
Woolsey (Mrs. Howland) was the author of ‘ Hospital Sketches,’ 
printed —not published —in 1876."" That delightful book was writ 
ten by Miss Jane Woolsey, sister of Mrs. Howland, who left a 
home of wealth and lusury to attend our wounded soldiers in 
the war, was matron of a hospita! in Alexandria, and was met 
by the writer in Richmond, Virginia, the next winter after the 
close of the war of the Rebellion. She was then arduously 


laboring to instruct the freedwomen in cooking, sewing, reading » 


and all other practical knowledge so much needed by them in 
their changed condition of life. A. G. L. 

The Christiau Union is always ready to correct its mis- 
takes. —_ 

Isn't some one mistaken about the author of 

‘If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 
That could travel the wide world through?’ 
I have seen it in print attributed to Charles Mackay, and in an 
extract book inherited from a careful relative I have it over 
the same name. I have always supposed that Charles Mackay 
was the author. Should like to know for a surety about it. 
Yours respectfully, EB. ¥. 

Probably “‘some one’’ is mistaken in attributing the 
words, a8 well as the music set to the words, in ‘* Winnowed 
Hymns” to J. D. Woodbury. 


In our little town we have organized a strictly literary club 
called the Round Table. We discuss various subjects : and if in 
our reading we come across anything which puzzles us, we bring 
it before the club for solution. To faur questions we have been 
unable to find the answers, so I offered to write and ask you to 
help us. Who was called the White Rose of Scotland? When 
was a lunar rainbow supposed to foretell the death of a Prince of 
Wales? What celebrated general was so babitually silent that 
he was credited with holding his tongue in ten languages? What 


animal has no eyebrows? L. Frank 8S 


Mrs. W. A. Smick, Roseburg, Oregon, asks for Sunday 
senool papers and hymn-books, especially the ** Gospel 
Hymns,” and her request is sent to us by Mrs, Haines, of 
the Woman’s Executive Committee of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Where originated the expression, “Oil on the troubled 
waters”? It is surely a very old saying. And yet {fs it not a 
recent discovery that oil will quiet troubled waters ° J. 0. 


Can you give mo the origin of the motto “* Noblesse Oblige ’ 
Cc. B 
This motto means ‘‘ Rank imposes obligation :’’ but we do 
not know whence it originated. 
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Our Youn.. Forks. 
A NEW WAY TO EAT THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


es O MORROW is Thanksgiving, and our turkey 

hasn’t grown yet,” sald Tippy, with » last look 
at the pedestrians carrying brown paper parcels from 
which long, stiff fowi’s legs protuded. ‘‘ Come, Rollo, 
it’s time to go to bed,” she said, stifilng a sigh as she 
turned away from the window. 

“ Perhaps it’s coming Christmas,” sald Rollo, grace- 
fully waiving arguments as to bedtime, and pursuing his 
play on the floor. ‘‘ Won't it be big enough then, 
Tippy ?” 

‘* No, I guess it will take about a year to grow our tur 
key,” said Tippy, going into the bedroom for the litile 
nizhtle. ‘‘Now, Rollo, you must stop and put away 
those blocks. Come.” She shook out the white gar- 
ment with an impatient hand before the child, and 
waited a bit, not looking at him, but gazing abstractedly 
toward the door through which their yexrly gift had 
hitherto entered. Suddenly a stifled sob struck her ear 

“* Why, Rollo!” shecried. ‘‘Oh, for shame !” she was 
going to add, but a look showed how the boy was just 
succeeding in getting the best of the tears about to pour 
over the convulsed little face. So she finished: ‘‘It is 
to be such a big, fine one, that’s the reason it will take 
another year to grow.” And, pretending not to see his 
face, she turned away, humminga scrap of a merry tune, 
while her heart pleaded to join the boy in a good cry. 

Rollo pushed away his blocks, got up, and came over 
to his sister. ‘Put me to bed.” he said, soberly, fum- 
bling at his buttons. 

‘It may come yet,” sald Tippy, in dismay at his ap- 
pearance, aud beginning energetically on the undress- 
ing 

“You said not,” said Rollo, positively. 

“« Well, perhaps it wili ; he may have forgotten it this 
morning, or the butcher may be longer in gotng his 
rounds, or—”’ 

“It came last year early in the afternoon,” said the 
little fel ow, interrupting the stream of ‘‘or’s.” ‘I re- 
member it.” 

“Yes, it has come every year just after dinner,” re- 
sponded Tippy, with a troubled face. ‘‘And I can't 
guess what the reason is it didn’t come today. But I 
know Mr. Van Enden meant to send one, anyway.” 

With this bit of assuranre she inducted ber small 
brother into his nightie, heard him say his prayers, and 
hurried him across the entry into the bedroom, where, in 
his smal! bed in the corner, she left him to forget all dis 
appointments in sleep. 

But no order had issued from the merchant in whose 
service Richard Pryce, the father of the children, had 
died, for the annual gift toward the only yearly fes- 
tival they’ knew. Retrenchment was now his word, 
and he girded up his energies to impress upon al) his 
employees the necessity of the strictest economy in the 
smallest matters to help them through to the end of this 
hard year 1884. He drew a line through all the list of 
recipients to his turkeys that had made merry at his ex- 
pense for the past dozen years ; but paused irresolutely 
when he came to “ Children of Richard Pryce.” 

For a moment only the pencil wavered, then an ex 
ceedingly black stroke went down, aud the merchant 
felt better. He remained in his cffice till a late hour 
Wednesday afternoon, then went home to cast from his 
minod all business worries until Friday morning. Mean 
time the most elaborate of preparations were going on in 
his fine home on Fifty-tifth street for a family reunion, 

Thursday beamed bright and golden on the world. 
Everybody seemed feasting ; and there appeared no end 
to the jollity and good fellowship pervading the great 
metropolis. Misery slunk intoits own dark corners, and 
Want hid her gaunt faceabashcd. Devout pecple went 
to church, and then repaired to weil-filled boards and 
sounds of gayety, and praised Godtor it all. Less relig 
fous ones had their public gamrs and amusements 
Everybody who had a cent io spend spent it at that 
time, wilbout a thought of the hard work of tbe mor- 
row to make itup; and it was a merry and glad high 
holiday. 

There were sixteen of the Van Endens, or those who 
had married into the Van Endens, drawn up around the 
mer: hant’s dinner-tuble, and ready for the grace to be 
pronounced by the Bishop of the family. It was a 
goodly comp ny, and a most goodly cheer to which they 
were now iaviied. There was not a shadow over one 
of the party, a; parently. All hed good cause for thanks- 
giving. There bad been no effli-tion during the twelve 
m:bhs pst; no trouble, nu di-grace, no great disup- 
pointmenis. it was smiling eas-. Aid as one and an- 
otner of the party recounted reminiscences, or silenily 
Went over the past, the countenances beamed with a 
serener satisfaction and a greater complacency. Finally 
the telk on family matters waned, and Harold, the fif- 


| ten-year-old son of the merchant, and the hope of the 
family, broke out : 

‘IT say, wouldn’t I like to look in upon papa’s turkey 
receivers to-day. Richard Pryce’s children, for instance. 
There's fun for you !” 

The merchant started, hesitated a bit, then coughed 
and recovered himself. 

‘*I did not send any turkeys around yesterday, ac- 
cording to my usual custom,” he said. 

‘*Papa!” cried Harold, explosively. ‘‘ Well, at least 
the Pryces got one? Of course, you wou!dn't leave 
them out.” Yet he could not restrain the anxiety taking 
possession of him. 

‘No; the Pryces did not receive any,” said the mer- 
chant. 

‘* Well, I think it was a burning shame to desert that 
brave girl whois trying to take care of that little fellow,” 
exclaimed the boy, in a heat. 

‘* Harold !” reproved his mother, quietly, while all the 
company stared, and his eldest sister trod gently on his 
toes. 

“* Beg pardon, papa,” cried the boy, in a flush. ‘‘ But, 
oh !” he added, with the freedom of a privileged charac 
ter, ‘‘I wish you hadnt done it.” 

The Bishop leaned forward gently, and looked at the 
boy. 

‘‘ And I don’t want another bit to eat here,” went on 
Harold. ‘‘ Just think of that little youngster: he’s so 
bright and cunning! I supposed, of course, he was 
happy as a king. I’ve been thinking of him all the 
morning.” He pushed back his plate, and looked thor- 
oughly distressed. 

The merchant moved uneasily in his chair, gave an 
order for another kind of wine, and endeavored to en- 
gage the Bishop in conversation. 

“You are spoiling all ‘heir appetites,” whispered 
Ellice, tae sister, gaining Harold’s ear. ‘‘ Do be still, 
and not shake your old skeleton at the feast.” 

But there was no stopping it now. The commotion 
had spread to the end of the opposite line of guests. 
Fanchon, the fair-haired girl of Brother John’s, with 
bright color coming up into her pretty cheek at her in- 
trepidity, leaned forward and telegraphed across the 
board to Harold: ‘‘ Let’s ask your mother to allow us to 
take the rest of our dinner to those Pryces.” 

The brown eyes met the blue; and the whisper did 
its work. ‘‘ Will you, will you, mamma— Aunt 
Fanny ?” 

“Stay !” It was the Bishop’s deep voice that stopped 
all others. ‘‘ Why may we not ail join the party, and 
take what we do not need to eat, and our best Thanks- 
giving wishes, to these children ? 

A round of applause greeted him. 

“If you give out the word, it shall be so,” said the 
merchant, recovering himself enough to smile ; ‘‘ we are 
under clerical orders to day.” 

‘Sixteen almoners,” said the Bishop, smiling and 
looking around at the party, ‘‘ will be likely to put good 
cheer into that poor home. Now, then, Courtland, issue 
your mandate.” 

‘** We have been at the table just one hour,” said the 
host, taking out his watch ; ‘‘it is now three o'clock. In 
just half an hour, I should say, we can be ready to test 
your sincerity to give up the rest of your dinners to the 
poor. Can you not have it ready by that time, Fanny?” 
he asked, looking down the table length to his wife. 

‘1 think so,” she said, smilingly ; ‘‘ but it is rather a 
novel proceeding, 1 should say.’ 

‘* All the better,” cried her husband ; ‘‘ I’m in, for the 
fun of the thing, now, to sev if these people mean what 
they say. We will give you five minutes to retract, if 
you wish,” he added, swe: ping his glance around the 
board. 

** Not a minute—not the fraction of a second do we 
need, papa,” cried Harold, springing from the table. 
‘*Come on, Fanchon! Msmma, do hurry Johnson to 
put the things up,” he begged, and winking violently 
to that official, who stood in stupefaction behind his 
master’s chair. 

“The boy has well spoken our minds,” said the 
Bishop, getting out of his chair witb almost as much 
speed. ‘‘ A good purpose should be immediately set in 
motion. Besides, we work our own good, probably, and 
shall bless God tomorrow that we did nut partake of 
any more dainties. Iam ready, for one.” 

‘* Where the Bishop leads we all must follow,” said 
the merchant. with a sigh, disconnecting himself from 
the head of the table. ‘I, also, am ready.” 

The remaining thirteen, with much laughter and bad. 
inage, followed suit, and presently proclaimed them- 
se'ves armed and equipped for the novel visit. The 
effa'r was speediiy assuming shape as a grand frolic. 

‘ Sureiy novhiog so funpy was ever invented !” 
Jaughed Cicely, the little Western beauty viritiog the 
New York cousios. ** It will work up splendidly as a 
stNsation siory when I go home.” 

* Who will drive ?” asked the merchant, coming out 
into the hall to put on his thick cost, avd finding the 
group waiting the presence of Jubn.on, the buuler, with 
tue various packa,es. 








“I will not—Nor I—Nor I, thank you !” 

** You will go with me, I take it ?” said the host to the 
Bishop. 

The good man straightened himself. ‘Thank you, 
no. I walk with the young folks, and we will take 
cars when we are tired.” 

‘*Deserted by my own family,” cried the merchant, 
‘T have nothing to do but to fall into step and cast my 
lot in with yours.” 

‘* We must be equal burden bearers,” sald the Bishop, 
as Johnson appeared with both arms full of brown-paper 
parcels which his chin assisted in keeping in place. 
“ This shall be mine,” drawing out a good-sized package 
from the pile. 

‘* You have drawn the goose that was not cut,” cried 
Harold. ‘‘I know. I take this,” and he laid violent 
hands on the next largest parcel. ‘‘ Fall to, friends, and 
pick out your gifts.” 

And they did, leaving Johnson at last free to rub 
his arms, and then his eyes, after staring at the procession 
as far down the strert as he could see them. 

‘*] never see such goings ov in this house since I 
stepped into it eight years ago,” he declared, coming in 
when they disappeared from view, and closing the front 
door with a bang. ‘‘ Giving a grand dinner, and then 
getting up, company and all, and carrying off the best of 
ittoalot of poor trash. They must be crazy, and I 
shall give warning the first thing to-morrow.” 

It was a short story, quickly told in Harold’s graphic 
words to the Bishop, who chose him for companion, 
reaching back to as many as could come within hearing 
distance of his strong young voice. Tippy was the 
fourteen-year-old daughter of a man who had worked 
for years for his father, honest and Industrious. She 
lived in a little room ina tenement-house, but filled with 
the better sort of poor people, for whom the girl did jobs 
like taking care of their babies, helping in the cooking, 
with an occasional turn at nursing sick people and a 
chance bit of sewing, all of which was gladly given, 
with payment in*food oftener than in cash. For the 
simple folk respected the daughter who, after the 
mother’s death at the birth of Rollo, had taken care of the 
baby and minded the home for the father, to be called 
to greater struggles at his death two years later ; and they 
loved her for the cheery ways that made light of it all, 
and gained for her the name of ‘‘ Sunshine ” all through 
the gloomy old building. Besides her own burdens, she 
was always taking upon her young shoulders the 
troubles of her neighbors, so that it is no wonder that 
each dweller in Fairman Court secretly hoped and pub- 
liciy tried to help on Tippy’s one dream to success. This 
was to go to service in the blessed country, where she 
had seen the grass actually growing, and an unlimited 
blue sky above her head, and the air tasted sweet, when 
she and R jlo, the summer after the father had gone to 
the heavenly country, had experienced the bliss of a 
‘*country week.” 

She thought she was in heaven, and Rollo was sure 
of it. Something dropped them by the busy farmer’s 
wife who took them in gave her the first idea of the 
dream that now possessed her sleeping and waking 
hours, 

‘You're a handy little thing,” said Mrs. Bisbee, 
‘‘and anybody’d be glad to give you a place if ’twarn’t 
for that two-year-old boy.” 

But now Rollo was five, and getting handy, too. 
Soon, if they could only get through this hard winter, 
might the good time come. Meantime they said their 
prayers, worked busily, and sang cheerily as they 
worked. This is the story filled in, the outline of which 
Harold is furnishing the Bishop as they walk along. 

The sound of a child’s laughter, merry and sweet, 
peals out under the cracked door as they pause a mo- 
ment at the door. 

“* You see,” observed the merchant, panting up the 
stairs, ‘‘that our sympathy is a trifle wasted. I beg 
your pardon, all of you, for allowing my son to drag 
you into an unnecessary philanthropy.” 

But the Bishop's walking-stick was rapping at the 
old door, so that some of the apology fell flat. A bright- 
eyed girl, with rosy cheeks, opened it, followed by a lit. 
tle fellow in whose eyes the laugh still lingered. 

‘This is Tippy, I presume,” said the Bi+hop, with a 
smile, setting down his walking-stick, and putting out 
his hand. 

“* Yes, sir,” said the girl, looking with wide eyes at 
him and the group beyond. Rollo squeezed in between 
her gown and the door-frame, and gave himself up to 
the pleasure of the sight. 

* You have enjoyed your Thanksgiving dinner, have 
you ?” asked the good man, gently. 

There was a silence. Toe girl opened her mouth, 
then shut it quietly. But Rollo piped out: “ We 
haven’t bad any, sir.” 

**Ab! [ thought I heard you laughing merrily,” said 
the Bishop. ‘ How is this ?” 

“Tippy was teliing me stories to make me forget 
Thanksgiving,” said the little feliow, beginning to laugh 
anew. ‘Oo, Tippy ! tell them, do, about the little gray 
duck that ran away, and the monkey, and ali—do !” 
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‘* Hush !” said Tippy ; but Rollo’s laugh gurgled so 
merrily that its mirth was infectious, and an echo and 
re-echo was taken up in hall and on stairway till several 
doors were thrown open, disclosing lodgers’ heads thrust 
out in amazement at such signs of happiness near them. 

“This is your Thanksgiving turkey, my boy,” said 
the Bishop, hastily putting the bundle into Rollo’s arms. 
‘* We should leave the parcels, and go at once,” he whis- 
pered to Harold. 

‘* And here is another,” cried the boy, getting by him. 
‘*How do you do, Tippy ? Let usin a moment, will 
you ?” With that he was within the room, and fourteen 
other persons following with similar burdens. Tippy 
and Rollo could do nothing but fall back and stare in 
speechless amazement. 

‘Tt should have come yesterday,” said the merchant, 
who happened to be last, laying down his package with 
a thump onthe poor table. ‘‘ God bless you, and make 
it a happy Thanksgiving |” 

‘* Amen !” said the Bishop, out in the entry. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BOUT a week ago 1 went to a delightful fair 

given by the infant class of a large Sunday-school 
in Brooklyn, for the benefit of an infirmary—ask mam- 
ma what that is. There were lots of children present, 
flying about as busy as bees. They ranged all the 
way from three to thirteen or fourteen years old. In 
the large room adjoining the room in which the fair 
was held was a piano. Agirl, about thirteen, sat down 
and began playing hymns from the church book. She 
was joined by a half-dozen boys and girls who began 
singing, and in a few minutes about twenty boys and 
virls were about the piano, singing so heartily, so sweetly, 
and with such a volume of sound that I dropped with 
surprise into a chair. I’ve been to that very Sunday- 
school several times, but I never heard such singing as 
that was; and those twenty children made as much 
music while singing as a Sunday-school of two hundred 
with which I am familiar. I was puzzled, and so asked 
a lady who stood near, and who knows a great deal 
about Sunday-schools and singing, to explain. ‘‘ Why, 
they sing now because they want to ; they never want to 
when they are asked or expected to sing ; it’s the way 
with children.” Is it? It makes me very soriy to 
think that of a good many children it is true. But 
surely not all. 

Christmas is coming, and the superintendent will ask 
you to meet and practice for the Christmas tree. What 
are you going todo? Hold the book carelessiy in your 
lap and look about the room, or talk in a half whisper 
with your neighber, while the poor leader beats the air 
and sings till he is worn out, and all the teachers get dis- 
couraged trying to make you do what it is your business, 
your duty, to do, what you should be glad to do asa slight 
return to those who are making every effort to give you 
a merry Christmas? Or will you join heartily in the 
singing, giving the whole benefit of your voice to swell 
the grand harmony and cheer the hearts of those who 
are working so hard to give you pleasure? Singing in 
Sunday-school is one of the duties that lie near at hand. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
ARL is just now very much interested in arithme- 
tic; that is, he is interested in giving his friends 
puzzling questions, The other night he told us there was 
a boy who, when he was asked his age, replied, ‘' If one 
half of my age and one-quarter of my age and twenty 
be sdded to my age, it will be three times my age.” 
Now, Ido not call that a very polite way to answer a 
question ; and as I think I heard that same story when I 
was a schoolgirl, about some other boy than the one 
Carl heard about, I believe it is all a make-believe story, 
and no boy ever did make such an answer. But the 
reason Carl was interested about the boy’s age was that 
his teacher—that is, Carl’s teacher—secmed to be very 
anxious to find out about it; and yet Carl must not have 
any help. We started from the table to get our pencils 
and paper, but Carl said we must not have them ; we 
must do the work in our ‘“‘heads.” And that reminded 
me that it was just such questions as this that were given 
to me when I was a schoolgirl, and how hard they were, 
and how quick the teacher called for the answer. And 
perhaps it is to that quick doing of those little puzzling 
questions I owe it that when I buy three yards and 
seven-eighths of something that costs thirty-seven and a 
half cents a yard, I know whether my change is right if 
I give the shopkeeper one dollar and a half. So, after 
all, probably Carl’s teacher does not care so much to 
know that boy’s age as he does to have Carl know 
quickly how to find it out. So it is not of so much con- 
sequence that you get the “‘ answers right” as that you 
acquire the ability to do the work necessary to get the 
answers ; and all that finding out the answer which you 
do in any other way than by honestly doing the work 
for it yourself, cheats yourself badly, and when you are 
as old as I am you will wish you had given yourself 
more lessons in work and fewer lessons in shirking. 














CLEVELAND, Ohio, October 29, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces. I am a little girl, and 
cannot write; so my brother is writing this .etter forme. My 
youngest brother has a canary bird, and it sings very prettily I 
have a very pretty doll, and my brother made a cradle anda 
table for it. My brother belongs to the Chautauqua Town and 
Country Club. I don’t go to school, but my mother teaches me 
how to read and spell; but my brother is going to teach me to 
write. It isa very rainy day, and the wind blows hard. I have 
anice box of paints and a paint book, and I paint with my 
brother. My father takes The Christian Union, and has taken it 
for a long time, and my mother and the rest of the family read 
your letterstome. It is getting late now, and I will stop. I 
would like to see this letter in The Christian Union, if you 
please. Your niece, Martie A. 


What a fortunate little girl, to have such a brother ! 
Now please ask him to do one more thing for us, and 
that is to put upon a postal card the street and number 
to which I shall send a letter to you if I want to write 
one sometime. 


LonsDALE, R, I., October 4, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


You asked me if I played on the type-writer ; my papa’s is the 
Hal! type-writer, and is worked by a handle 

I have enjoyed the flowers from the seeds you sent very much 
indeed, and have collected afew from them for you to send to 
some other little girl. 

Our singing lessons are getting on nicely; we have learned 
some of t).e old tunes, such as “* Home, Sweet Home,” * The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” and “ Old Folks at Home.” 

Most every year the ladies of this place send a box of toysand 
such things down South to the missionaries for the darky chil- 
dren ; they are going to this year, and I always like to add 
something, and have put by some cards already. I send ten 
cents for charity FLORENCE G 


Can’t you tell us a little more about the Hall Type- 
writer? Youdo not mean that you turn the machine 
with a crank, do you? It’s not that kind of a handle, 
is it? I think I have never seen one. Our machine 
stands on a table, and is quite heavy. It has four banks 
of little round keys, and one who writes on it uses all 
the five fingers, just as one does when playing on the 
plano. I should think using the handle would be much 
slower work. Perhaps you can describe the machine to 
us more fully, and tell us its advantages, in your next 
letter. Iam glad to know that your flowers have done 
so well, and shall save the seeds you sent to distribute 
with the others which our friend, Miss 8., has already 
put up in a box for my distribution next spring. 


Dexsy, Conn., November 8, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I hope you have not forgotten me, although I have not written 
to youinsolongatime. I have started to do so, but have not 
fini-hed the ictters which 1 commenced 

I have been sick with the chills and fever for 
weeks, having a chill every other day. But I am better now, so 
that Iexpect to go to school to-morrow. {if nothing happens. | 
have only been two weeks this term, and I am afraid that I will 
be a little behind with my studies Alice and I went down to 
New York la-t August, but - nly to spend the day. We went 
on the * Crystal Wave,” from Bridgeport. I was never in New 
York before. I don’t think I should like to livein the city. I 
‘ook the prize given at school at the ending of the school year. 
It was a Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, given for the highest 
standing in spelling during the sear. I missed twenty two 
words out of three or four thousand. Hoping I shall see my let- 
ter in print soon, I remain Your niece, Mreiam L. A. 


You will value your Dictionary very much, I am 
sure. It is very interesting to look up a word with 
which you thought yourself perfectly familiar, and see 
how little you knew about it—its origin, its different 
uses, and its companion words. I am sorry you have 
been ill. You will have to be very careful not to take 
cold. 


over eight 


MANITOU SPRINGS, October 25, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


lenjoy reading the letters from your Writing Desk in The 
Christian Union Mamma and sister and I| are spending the win 
ter here among the mountains. Papa was here this summer, 
and we were up at Cascade VCaflon about two months. We 
had a very nice time climbing about the mountains. Last Friday 
night I bought a rabbit, and had no place to put it ; and so I put 
it in the wood: box, until I could get somethirlg to keep it in 
The next day, as! was going to transfer him to his box, much to 
my surprise, he jumped out of my hands, and was out of sight in 
amoment. We have a five view of Pike's ‘ eak from our front 
door. And last year I climbed Pike’s Peak with my papa, and 
we picked flowers and snow very near together. i would ‘ike 
to be one of your nephews, and hear from you if you have time 

Yours truly, Lous E. T. 

I am afraid I am not 80 sorry the rabbit got his free 
dom as you were. Itis delightful to have tame creat- 
ures that want to stay with us, but poor things that are 
able to take care of themselves, and loag to run and dig 
and climb, I should te sorry to confine. Where is your 
real home ? How much I should enjoy climbing Pike’s 
Peak with you if I were as young and strong as I once 
was! A very funny story istold of an Englishman in 
Colorado, which illustrates the clear air you have. 
‘They say ” that one morning the Englishman came 
downstairs quite early and said to his landlord : 

‘‘Tam going to take a walk before breakfast. That 
hill I see yonder looks attractive, and I think I'll go 
there.” 

‘But you won't get there and back before breakfast,” 
said the landlord. 

‘Oh, yes, I shall; Iam a good walker.” And the 
visitor straightened himself up rather proudly, and 
started off. He did not get back to his hotel till the 


next day, and was very much less pompous than he | 





= 


had been when he started out. A day or two after he 
was walking with a companion, and he came to a small 
stream of water not over a foot wide. He sat down be- 
side the road, and, much to his companion’s amazement, 
began to take off his shoes and stockings. 

‘* What are you doing that for ?” said the surprised 
American. 

‘Oh, [’'m going to wade across that stream.” 

‘““ Wade through that! Why, you can step over that 
little thing.” 

“Well, I should think soin any other plice,” said the 
Englishman, ‘‘ but here you can’t tell how far off any 
thing is by the looks.” 

He remembered his morning walk. 





Cuicaco, November 1, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be your niece. I go to school, and am in the 
fifth grade. Iam eleven years old, and haven’t any brothers 
or sisters. I go to Sunday-school and church every Sunday ; 
last year I missed but four Sundays. 

In the church we have a mission band which 1s held once — 
month, and I go to it. 

I also belong to a sewing society, of which I am secretary. We 
are making Christmas presents, too, and have very nice times, 

Bessrz L. W. 

Alas that I should lose such a good niece as this ! but 
unless she sends me something she has omitted I shall 
not be able to keep her. 

October 23, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

May I be one of your nieces? I have a little dog; I named 
him Prince Rover. I have two cats; one is named Snow Ball 
and the other one’s nameis Cunning. I am eight years old. I 
did not know how to write until Christmas 

My papa has given me a toboggan ; | am g: ing to have plies of 
fun slidirg down hill with my cousin Louis 

I went to a wedding this morning, and am going to a party this 
afternoon 

I love to read the letters in the Writing-Desk. 


Good-by From your little friend, Emma P. 


Of course you may! But what a gay little girl! Do 
you go to school 2? You must study somewhere, or you 
would not know how to writeso well. You expect piles 
of snow, I suppose ? 

BuTTERNUT LAKB, Wis., October, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Last Christmas a very kind friend of ours sent us The Chris- 
tian Union, and now there is no paper we read or value more. It 
has given vs many a wise and helpfal hint, and hours of pleasant 
reading. 

I live in Northern Wisconsin, in the woods, and there are for- 
ests in every direction for miles and miles, but they are being 
fast cleared up by the settlers. It is pretty lonesome, but after 
five years’ residence here one gets used toit. I have a mother, 
father, brother, and sister at home. Mv home is beautifally 
situated on the banks of a lovely little lake, five miles long. We 
have one of the finest views on the lake. There is an island in 
the lake, and the shores are heavily wooded, and there are many 
pretty bays and eoves. We have four boats, and I s0 enjoy 
rowing. We often row around into “ Sunset Bay ”’ to enjoy the 
exquisite sunsets, We get our drinking-water out of a spring in 
that bay in summer time, and goin a boat forit. There area 
great many big fish in this lake; the gentleman that sends us 
The Christian Union crught one that weighed twenty-five 
pounds this Fall. They call them muscalonge. He caught one 
jast summer that weighed about thirty pounds. We call our 
place “ Firwood Cottage,”’ from the tall firs around, though we 
have plenty of other trees. If you print this, and would like me 
to write again, I will describe our wild flowers, berries, vines, 
and so forth. It is very cold here in winter—quite often forty 
below, and commonly twenty. I have walked two miles to 
school when it was forty below. I hope you wMll print this, as I 
want to surprise mamma. 

With much love, your eighteen-year-old new niece, 

Frances T. M. 


We shail be very glad to hear from you again, and to 
know about the wild flowers, the birds, and all that 
there is in nature to interest you. I have eaten a fish 
caught in the St. Lawrence River which was called 
muscalonge, and was very nice ; I wonder if it was the 
same as your fish. 





Irnaca, November 10, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I am ten years old. 
My mamma is a doctor, and she will allow me to go to school 
only in the forenoons, and allows me to read but very little, 
although I would like to read a good many stories. I do not 
like to play with dolls, and I have no playmates or sisters. 
Could you tell me something I could do to interest myself when 
I have to be alone? 1 could read all day if mamma would only 
letme I like todo all sorts of work but wash dishes, and I could 
even wash dishes if I had company. I play on the piano half an 
hour in the afternoon. I don’t like to play with ‘dolls unless I 
have a little girl to play with me, and then I want to be the 
father, and go to my office to stay all day I like kittens and 
all live things, for they have brains. Dollsdon'’t. I can sew 
K nsington stitch, and last summer I worked a tidy. It was a 
little girl rolling a hoop. Last winter I worked a bib with three 
little girls on it, and the motto, ** We're all going out totea.” I 
a gentleman for a Christmas present. But I get tired 
of sewing a!l the time, as most children are apt to do. Don't 
you know of some games little girls can play alone? Please 
write me soon. Lovingly, Rosg A. 


I should think you would want some live companion. 
Have you a good dog? I think our children weuld not 
know what to do without Victor. A bird {s great com- 
pany, too, if you could let it out of its cage and tame It. 
I used to have one which would light on my head, and 
come to eat from my hand. Do you ever make scrap- 
books for poor, sick children? Your mamma must 
know some to whom such a gift would be a great bless- 
ing. Perhaps the cousins wil! know something for your 
amusement. 

A ffectionately, 
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Sunvay GFTERNOON. 


HEAVEN. 


T GO from Paradise without a tear, 

- Nor wander from the goal ; 

Since highborn thoughts our solemn angels are, 
And Heaven is of the soul. 


Fear pot ; nor pleasure is nor pain 
The gauge of our employ. 
The Thought that makes the wilderness a rose 
Makes sorrow one with joy. 
—D. Kane O’Donnel. 








THE THEOLOGY OF ISAIAH.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N endeavoring to open to the reader the great and 
solemn truths contained in this chapter, I shall 
make no attempt to put the chapter itself in its histor. 
ical setting. The prophet describes the condition of his 
nation at the time when he was living, and points out 
the true way of escape from the doom which its sins 
invited. The application of the truth which he incul 
cated was special, but the truths themselves are generic ; 
and it is with those truths and their application to our 
own times we have todo. They naturally group them- 
selves under four heads—Sin, False Repentance, True 
Repentance, Redemption. 

1. The secret source of all sin is intimated in the 
opening verses of Isalah’s elegiac: ‘‘I have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider.” There are many different aspects under 
which sin may be considered. It is a violation of the 
laws of the universe, a discord interjected into tbe great 
harmonies of life ; it is a violation of one’s own nature, 
as expressed by the wise man—*‘ He that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul ;” as expressed by Christ in 
the question—‘‘ What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own life?” It is a violation of 
the laws of humanity. Men are bound together in domes- 
tic, social, and national organization as truly as mole- 
cules by molecular attraction. Sin breaks this bond, and 
inevitably, in its immediate or its ultimate result, brings 
harm and injury to others. It is only relatively, not 
absolutely, true that there is what the lawyers call 
damnum absque injuria—wrong without injury. Every 
wrong inflicts, sooner or later, an injury on others ; 
every sin against the law of righteousness has in it an 
element of inhumanity. But the real root and heart of 
sin lies in the fact that it is directed against a personal 
God : it is a wrong to infinite love ; it is separation from 
the Eternal Father; it is one step toward worse than 
orphanage. The Father,means us to live in his home 
and under his roof, and every sin is in its essential spirit 
a repetition of that of the prodigal son ; it is a saying 
by the soul, Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me, that I may go off and spend it by myself and on 
myself ; it is ingratitude and unlove. As the sun holds 
all the planetary bodies in their orbits, and, holding 
them, holds also all things belonging to each planet in 
their proper places, so that the invisible thread which 
binds the earth to the sun could not be sundered with- 
out introducing chaos into all the world and releasing 
all its elements from mutual attraction to each other in 
releasing them from a common allegiance to the central 
sun, so all humanity is intended to revolve about the 
Father of Righteousness, and whatever loosens human- 
ity from its allegiance to its Father breaks the bond 
which binds it together, and introduces chaos into the 
social organism. The real cause of all sin is separation 
from God ; the real end of all reform is restoration to 
God. What introduces disruption inte the family and 
multiplies divorces, lawlessness into the community and 
multiplies crimes and riotings, selfishness into industry 
and creates oppression among the rich and discontent 
among the poor, is the separation of household, State, and 
society from its true center in God. When thus we go 
away backward, all the evil consequences which Isalah’s 
eloquent words depict ensue: a burden of iniquity, a 
fruitful seed of evil-doers, children that are corrupters, 
the whole head sick, the whole heart faint, the whole 
body full of putrefying sores. 

2. Dr. Hopkins, at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board, put forcibly and with simple eloquence the 
various substitutes which men provide to take the place 
of that which God alone requires—holy service to a 
holy God. To escape the consequences of our sin we 
are willing to do almost anything except to abandon the 
sin itself. The history of religion may almost be de- 
scribed as the history of successive endeavors to placate 
God and avoid the consequences of broken law, by 
something other than obedience to law and a return to 
the service of God by holiness of heart and righteous- 
ness of life. Isaiah’s denunciation of the substitute for 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 6, 1885.— 
Isaiah 1., 1-18. 





holiness of life common in his time loses something of 
its force with us because we practice a different kind of 
substitute. Let the reader, however, reflect for a mo- 
ment that the burnt offerings, the fat of fed beasts, the 
blood of bullocks and lambs and he-goats, the offering 
of incense, the observance of new moons and Sabbaths, 
and the congregating in sacred assemblies, were all 
methods of public worship which God had appointed 
by the word of Moses, and were the only methods of 
public worship known to the Jews in the time of Isaiah. 
What, then, is Isaiah’s contemptuous repudiation of 
them but the strongest possible expression of the truth 
that no religious ritual, however sacred, can serve as a 
substitute for practical obedience ? If Isatah’s language 
were translated into a modern equivalent it would be 
something like this: To what purpose is the multitude 
of your church services unto me ? salth the Lord. I am 
full of your prayer-meetings and your Sunday-schools ; 
I delight not in your baptisms and communion services ; 
bring no more vain offerings; public prayer is an abom- 
inaiion unto me; thanksgiving days and Sabbath days 
and church assemblies I cannot endure; your special 
services and your revival meetings my soul hatetb ; they 
are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them. 
When ye make many prayers I will not hear; your 
hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean, 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
cease to do evil, learn to do well ; seek judgment, re- 
lieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. 

It is, perhaps, no more necessary for me to qualify or 
explain my paraphrase than for Isaiah to qualify and 
explain his original language. Yet what he has stated 
with impassioned rhetoric I may be pardoned for stating 
in another form, coldly and philosophically. Religious 
rites and ceremonies, whether Jewish or Christian, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, liturgical or non-liturgt. 
cal, are valuable or valueless, not accordirg to the form 
employed, but according to the significance expressed 
and the result produced. If we offer sacrifices, attend 
mass, repeat the litany, or go to the prayer-meeting 
because our heart possesses a real gratitude to God for 
his goodness, or a real contrition for our own sins, and the 
sacrifice, the mass, the litany, or the prayer-meeting is 
the true expression of our experience, the service is 
blessed. It makes small difference which language we 
use if the experience expressed is sincere ; and no differ- 
ence whatever what language we use if there is no expe- 
rience to express. Or if, again, we are conscious of 
lacking in gratitude, in contrition, or in consecration, 
and we offer sacrifice, attend mass, repeat the litany, or 
go to the prayer-meeting because sacrifice, mass, litany, 
or prayer-meeting arouses in us gratitude, contrition, and 
consecration, and so works out in us a diviner life to- 
ward God and man, the service is owned of God and 
blessed to us; and that service is best which best devel- 
ops and best expresses the richest spiritual life. I would 
rather rub noses with a Sandwich Islander who loved 
me than shake hands or exchange kisses with an Anglo- 
Saxon who did not. 

3. And so we come to the third point in Isaiah’s theol- 
ogy. There is only one way to acceptance with a holy 
God ; it is the way of holy living. And this is always 
and necessarily a twofold way. Repentance is a com- 
posite act, partly instantaneous and partly gradual. It 
is ceasing to do evil ; immediately and instantly ceasing 
to do evil. A thief cannot reform gradually, by stealing 
a little less every day ; nor a liar gradually, by reducing 
the number of his falsehoods; nor a selfish man grad- 
ually, by acting somewhat less selfishly. ‘‘ Break off 
thy sins by righteousness,” cries the prophet. A break 
always is sudden at the last; a truly repentant sinner 
snaps off his sins. But though he may cease to do evil 
suddenly, learning to do well is a gradual and long proc- 
ess, He must be willing to commence with the alpha- 
bet and go up through words of one and two syllables 
before he gets into the syntax of life and is able to con- 
struct sentences of righteousness. If the perfectionist 
means that we ought instantly to abandon known sin, 
making no allowance for our weakness or our infirmity, 
I agree with him; if he means that we can instantly 
come into such largeness of life that there is no inade- 
quacy or imperfection in it, no dwarf growth, no green 
fruit, I repudiate his philosophy ; a philosophy which 
dwarfs our endeavor because it belittles our ideals. The 
path of the righteous man shines more and more unto 
the perfect day. Righteousness, like knowledge, is infi- 
nite ; and no finite man ever learns the whole lore of it 
in this life. I doubt whether it will be ever learned in 
eternity ; at least I hope to be always learning. 

4, When a man has ceased to do evil aud has formed 
the purpose of learning to do well, God's redemptive 
grace lays hold of him, and he may, if he will, lay hold 
of God’s redemptive grace. God does not watt until he 
has learned to do well before admitting him to the divine 
school. In the competitive examination for admis- 
sion to Christ’s school only one question is asked : Do 
you want tocomein? ‘‘Come unto me, all yethat labor 
and are heavy laden ; learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart”—this is the legend over the schoolroom 





door. And to those who enter thus, God makes a prom. 
ise so large that our reason cannot comprebend it, and 
our faith rarely accepts it. Ishall not enter here into 
any analysis of this promise, reserving that for a future 
lesson. It is enough simply to say that what the Gospel 
promises to do for us is to deliver us, not from the 
suffering of penalty, but from the guilt and power of 
sin. Inthe wonderful alchemy of God’s love it is as 
though the sin itself were transformed. ‘‘ Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” This 
{s certainly something other than, and different from, a 
mere letting sinners off from the just penalty of a 
past transgression. The impetuous temper of Moses, 
which made him a murderer, is made over into the 
strong, self-restrained, patient spirit, which bears the 
murmuring multitude through the desert to the edge of 
the promised land; the hot and sensuous nature of 
David, which decoys him into the one great sin of his 
life, is made over so that his very passion, when trans. 
formed, makes him the fervent singer whose reservoir 
of song has furnished the church throughout the ages 
with limitless experiences of prayer and praise. The 
self-reliant pride of Paul becomes a resolute courage 
which danger cannot daunt and entreaty cannot bend. 
The combativeness of Luther, sanctified, makes his 
tongue like the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. In 
these and a thousand other instances the very elements 
of character which threatened it with ruin, transformed 
by God, become the instruments of grace avd of 
strength. The scariet and the crimson are somehow 
bleached out, and the faculty that was blood-red becomes 
as white as angel's wing. There is no weakness in 
me which God’s grace cannot make a strength, and no 
strength for evil which He cannot. transform into a 
strength for rigbteousness and truth. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SINFUL NATION. 


By Emity HuntTineton MILuER. 


NGRATEFUL Children.—There was once a good 

man named Abraham, whom God chose out of 
all the people in the world to be his servant. He told 
him to come away from the country where he lived, and 
where the people worshiped idols, and he would show 
him a new country that his children should have for 
their own. God said he would have this man’s children 
for his own people, and keep them and teach them and 
take care of them, so that they might teach all the rest 
of the world about the true God : and by and by he 
would send his own Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to be 
born among them, and be the King of the whole earth. 

This was just what God did for the children of Abra- 
ham. He watched over them and took care of them 
until they came to be a great people. When they were 
in trouble he delivered them in the most wonderful 
ways. He set them free when they were slaves in 
Egypt, and led them all the way through the desert to 
the country he had promised to give them. When they 
were hungry he gave them bread from heaven to eat ; 
when there was no water he made streams gush out of 
the rocks. When they did wrong and disobeyed him he 
punished them, and when they were sorry he forgave 
them. lle was a kind, loving, patient Father to them 
always. But what did they ao when they got into thelr 
own country, and had houses and vineyards and 
orchards and wheat fields ? Why, they refused to obey 
their Father in heaven, or even to pray tohim. They 
disobeyed all his commanas, and they worshiped idols 
of wood and stone. They were sinful, disobed{ent, un- 
grateful children, and their Father said, ‘‘I have nour- 
ished and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.” 

The Angry Father.—When children wil! not obey, they 
must be punished. If they will not listen to gentle 
words, then severe ones must be tried. So this Father 
punished the wicked people. Sometimes he sent 
them no rain until the streams were dried up and 
everything perished ; sometimes he sent dreadful sick- 
ness upon them. He let their enemies come and burn 
their cities, and carry away their treasures, and take them 
for prisoners and slaves, until by and by the beautiful 
country was almost desolate. 

The Foolish Children —What did this wicked people 
do when they were punished ? They only pretended to 
turn to their Father. They went up to the Temple and 
offered sacrifices, and said prayers, and did no work on 
the Sabbath day; but their hearts were full of evil 
thoughts and their hands of evil deeds. They were not 
really sorry for sin, and did not intend to stop their 
wrong-doing. 

A Sorrowful Father.—Their heavenly Father was 
sorry when he looked at them. He said, ‘It does not 
do any good to punish these foolish children. They are 
almost destroyed, yet they disobey mure and more. But 
I cannot give them up; I will try once more. Come 
now, my children, let us talk together. All your pray- 
ers are of no use while your hearts are not right, and 
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while you go on doing wrong. You are proud and 
cruel and unjust. Wash you, make you clean; cease 
to do evil ; learn to do well.” 

How to be Clean from Sin,—When the Father told his 
children that if they wished to pray so that he might 
hear them, they must be clean from sin, he did not 
mean that they could take away their own sins. He 
himself would take them away, no, matter how bad they 
were, if they would only ask him. He said, ‘‘ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool,” 

David knew about this way of betng made clcan from 
sin. He sald It was of no use to come to God unless we 
brought the offering of a humble and penitent heart ; 
but that was a sacrifice which God would never despise. 
And when he had done wrong himself and commttted a 
very great sin, he prayed, ‘‘ Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.” We sing those very words in a 
song—‘‘ Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
And that is true now, and always ; true for every one of 
us. Nothing that we can say or do will take away our 
ein ; but if we cease to do evil, if we confess and forsake 
our sins, God, for Christ's sake, will forgive and wash 
them all away. The poor heathen are always trying to 
get rid of sin. They know they are sinful, and they 
take long, weary journeys, they torture themselves in all 
manner of ways, they bring costly gifts to their idols, 
they wash their bodifes in their sacred rivers, and all to 
cleanse them from this terrible thing. When we kneel 
before our tender Father and pray, ‘‘ Wash me, that I 
may be whiter than snow ; help me to cease to do evil ; 
teach me, that I may learn to do well,” let us also try to 
send to others the knowledge of this Jesus who came to 
take away the sins of the whole world. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
(On the Dean Sage Poundation.) 
Me 
FEAR AS A MOTIVE IN RELIGION.' 
By tHe Rev. 8S. 8. Mircagenyi, D.D. 

“Noah, being warned of God, moved with fear, prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house.”"—Heb. x1., 7. 

ERE is an instance of a man, in his relations to 

God, acting under the impulse of fear, and good 
came of it. Of course this is not one and the same 
thing as saying that in the moral sphere fear is the high- 
est motive. A thing may be good without being the 
best. An action may be proper and right and yet not 
be of the first degree of excellence. If, therefore, any 
one shall declare that a man in his relations to God 
ought to be influenced by a higher motive than fear, 
such a sentiment need not be contradicted or hesitat- 
ingly received. So, if any one who is living a true and 
good life, speaking out of his own experience, shall say, 
‘*T have never known what fear was; it has had no 
place in my religion,” this his declaration ought not to 
lead us to suspect his religion. This may be of the very 
best kind, the fruit of the purest and the noblest con- 
straint. 

For, you see, men, moral agents, start from different 
levels, and they live upon different levels. Different 
parties, in their ascent of the mountain, although they 
are making for the same summit, may be at the same 
hour at very different stages of their progress. And 
this is also true: they may have started upon their jour- 
ney at different elevations. One party may be obliged 
to travel for hours to reach the point from which the 
other party commenced their ascent. So the natural 
life of man has its different levels. Some there are who 
never know what it is to turn unto God from the low 
plane of immorality. Others, again, take their first step 
heavenward from the very mouth of the pit. They start 
forth from the haunts of dissipation. They flee from 
the cups of the drunkard. They break forth from the 
house of the strange woman. They are terrified by the 
upflaming of hell at their very feet, and they flee God. 
ward as he flees from a burning house whose clothes are 
already on fire. 

And this varied inception of the Christian life is proof 
enough that fear cannot be held up as the general or 
even the best motive. There may be those who never 
felt it, who have never needed to feel it. There may be 
those who run in the paths of obedience and of rizht- 
eousness, urged only by a higher and a nobler impulse. 
Neither is it necessary to hold here, when looking upon 
an example of its beneficent operation, that fear must 
remain a permanent moral motive even in such a case. 
An apostle speaks of a love which casteth out fear. So 
the one who commences in fear may rise unto this love. 
The one ascending from the earth ina balloon gradu 
ally but surely rises above the smoke and the mist which 
lie in low clouds over the earth's surface. Soon he 
moves, he sails in the clear abyss of the heavens, So 
with the human life as it rises unto truth and virtue and 
God. It may rise above the murky atmosphere of its 





1 ABermon preached in Sage Chapel, Cornell University, Sun- 
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first motives andearllerdays. It may come into clearer 
and purer regions. In its progress it may leave the 
low-lying clouds of fear all below it, rising to the cloud- 
less region of perfect love. This, no doubt, is the moral 
history of many a human life. Its manner has been 
like that of the sea captain. While his vessel is moving 
down the harbor, while she must find her way through 
the fog which hangs over the narrow channel, and shoal 
water and angry rocks threaten her from every side, he 
retains his pilot ; but so soon as the wide ocean is reached 
he dismisses him, anid, making sail, casts off Into the 
deep. So, at first, while the channel of the new life is 
narrow, and the jutting rocks and sandy shoals of the 
old life threaten from every side, while as yet the clouds 
lie low, and wreaths of fog veil both channel and shore, 
the Christian retains fear as his pilot. Bat so soon as 
this narrow way of the tentative experience opens up 
{nto the wide ocean of assured and joyous life, this tem. 
porary pilot is discharged, and the compass of love re- 
mains the only and all-suffictent guide. 

But let us turn to the direct consideration of the sub- 
ject presented by the text. Let me say, first of all, that 
there is foundation laid in the human constitution for 
the operation of the motive which we are considering. 
Fear is a universal attribute of human nature. It is as 
natural for a man to fear as to hope, or to trust, or to 
love. And this susceptibility, like all other natural ca- 
pacities or attributes of human life, must have been con- 
ferred upon man for wise and beneficent ends. In his 
outfit of man the Creator has bestowed no useless talent 
or gift upon him. This holds true and is beautifully 
illustrated even in our physical organization. We have 
eyes because we need to see ; ears because we need to 
hear. So with every sense and function of the human 
body. Each one is bestowed upon man for a wise pur- 
pose, and, by means of them all together, he is fitted for 
the conditions of his physical life. 

If but one, even, of these powers is wanting, the 
human body is thrown out of its harmonious relations 
with the external world. Look upon the blind man. 
See him picking his way across the street. His ears do 
the best they can to serve him ; his hands strive to their 
utmost to make up his want; but how helpless he re- 
mains, how pitiably helpless! And all this weakness, 
this discordance, helplessness, {s because of the absence 
of one power or faculty of the body ; for the non-exist- 
ence of activity along asingle one of the relations which 
bind the physical man to the external world. Vivid 
illustration, this, of the great truth that whatever of 
physical attribute or power the Creator has conferred 
upon man he has given him for use. In the body, 
which is fearfully and wonderfully made, there is no 
superfluous organ, no capacity or susceptibility which 
does not relate man to the attainment of some necessary 
good, or to the avoidance of some possible evil. And so 
al'o it is in the mental and moral constitution. Here, 
also, man is wisely adapted to the powers and laws of 
an external universe. The soul’s faculties here are the 
individual strings of the harp. Each of them is neces- 
sary to the best result of safe and harmonious life. 
Take for illustration the faculty or power of hope—of 
that hope which springs eternal in the human breast. 
At a glance you may see its wisdom, {ts priceless value. 
It lures forward to possible attainment, giving fresh 
courage by the way. It runs forward in the path of 
opening possibility, and there stands beckoning unto 
man. With its eagle eye piercing the future it beholds 
the goal, and cries out, ‘‘ Yonder, yonder is success |” 
So, times innumerable, has Hope proved herself the sav- 
four of the human life. The apostle was right ; we are 
saved by hope. The inventor wearily putting into shape 
his ideal of beauty or of power, the artist working on in 
obscurity and poverty, the philanthropist weighed down 
by the greatness of his task and the oppositions of un- 
sympathetic minds, the Christian resisting unto blood, 
striving against sin—all these have been again and again 
saved by the inspiration of hope. 

But just opposite Hope, as her complement in the con- 
stitution of man, stands Fear. And she {s no interloper 
there. She holds as good a title to her place as does 
Hope ; both are patents issued by the hand of the Cre- 
ator ; and not only are they of equally high origin, they 
are also co-ordinate in dignity, mutually dependent and 
mutually helpful. If it were not for hope, man would 
hold back from attainable good. If fear were wanting, 
he would rush headlong upon invincible danger. Hope 
cries unto man, ‘‘ Dare it, dare it.” But some risks are 
foolhardy, and Fear points these out. Man is saved by 
hope, being swept forward ; he is saved by fear, being 
held back. It is not always wisdom {.r au army to ad- 
vance ; this depends. Neither is it always wise for the 
individual to rush forward in bis self-chosen course. 
An enemy stronger than he may be advancing ; and in 
this case fear is wisdom—fear which cries, ‘‘ Throw up 
the breastworks ;” fear which beats a retreat while a 
retreat {s yet possible. 

And now, from the survey of this great law upon the 
lower levels, I lift my eyes to ask, Why scout at fear 
in the moral realm? Why attempt to scourge her from 
the temple of reiigion ? Has God bestowed upon your 
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soul a useless or misleading sense, a susceptibility to be 
devoted unto silence and inactivity and death? Why, 
he has not done such a thing in the body ; and surely the 
Creator has shown as much care and wisdom in the 


adaptation of your spirit to its surroundings as in the 
adaptation of your body to the materfal world. Why 
not, then, grant unto his fntimations in these two dif 


ferent spheres equally respectful and solemn audience ? 
When in this world Fear cries out, ‘‘ There is the danger 
of poverty ahead ; there is the possibility of suffering 
ahead ; there is the loss of reputation ahead,” you are 
not unmindful of her warnings Sut again this same 
Fear through the voice of Conscience cries out, ‘‘ Wrath 
is coming ; judgment lles ahead, and the great eternity.” 


In this case, also, why not listen to her signal notes ? 
Unmanly to fear! You say so, withthe great cyclones 
of the awful forces of the universe boiling, swirling, 


sweeping around you! Unmanly to fear! Then God 
made you an unmanly man. Irrational to be influenced 
by fear! Then are you showing yourself a fool every 
day. My hearers, the sense of danger is an original 
constituent of our being, and is given for use. It is the 
danger bell which the Creator has hung up in your 
being, and it fs his beneficent hand which strikes the 
alarm upon it. For you to muflle its tones, or to turn a 
deaf ear to them, will be folly as great as if you should 
smother in your breast the divine intimations of hope, 
of faith, or cf love. 

But, in the second place, and st{!l] more emphatically, 
the relation of Deity to man legitimat'zes tue motive of 
fear. When I speak of the relatlon of God to human 
life, I mean, of course, the revealed and known relation. 
If we did not know God, if we had no apprehension 
of Deity, then of course this question concerning fear 
would fall to the ground, as would that of every other 
motive leading Godward. The absolutely unknown 
man cannot fear, neither can he love. But so soon as 
any object lifts itself above the horizon of human know; 
edge, so soon as it impinges upon human consciousness, 
then and at once comes the question how to meet it. 
Does it call for faith or for fear ?—which only means, 
What is that external object to me ? how is it related to 
my life ? So, in time of war, when a new sall shows itself 
upon the distant rim of the ocean, the captain takes out 
his spyglassat once. He wishes to know the flag which 
has come in sight, that he may know what kind of a 
reception to give it. 

Now, God has lifted himself above the hor'zon of 
human knowledge. He has come into view ; has moved 
into the field swept by human vision. Two revelations 
of him have been given: one in the moral constitution 
of man, and one in the Bible. And now the one great 
question is, How, in what character, do these revelations 
portray him? And the answer is ready. These two 
revelations agree in this, that they present God in the act 
and attitude of one warning men of possible danger. 
First, the Blble does this. ‘‘ Flee from the wrath to 
come!” This is warning. ‘‘ Tribulation and angulsh 
upon every soul of man that dosth evil.” This is warn- 
ing. ‘‘Itis a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” This, also, is warning. And the revelation 
of nature does the sams. It shows physical law relent. 
lessly pursuing the transgressor. It lifts up the picture 
of human suffering before the eye. It stirs the con- 
science of the individual aud the race with the appre- 
hension of possible evil and suffering beyond the pres- 
ent world. 

And now, what will youdo? Mind, I donot ask you 
to ignore any other attribute of Delty which has been 
revealed to man. There is Love shining forth in most 
beautiful characters. Answer this, as you ought, by 
hope and trust and gratitude. There are words of 
sweetest invitation written upon the pages of the Bible ; 
written also, I think, though it may be in less legible 
characters, in the volume of nature which also testifies 
of the Universal Father. Sweetly let your heart re- 
spond to this voice; give it your fullest confidence, 
But shall men love the God who loves, trust the God 
who promises, and not fear the same God when he 
warns? Is this right? Does not threatening call for 
fear as loudly as benevolence calls for love, or encour- 
agement for hope? Fear unmanly, irrational, degrad- 
ing—why, how can this be ? How can you think so 
without impugning the credibility of the revelations 
which we have noticed, without libeling the character 
of the God revealed ? I tell you, my hearers, if the 
man who feara here in this way demeans himself, then 
the God who warns men is also dishonored. ‘‘ Flee 
from the wrath to come.” If God can speak these 
words and not tarnish his glory, then I can fear them 
and not lower my dignity. If he can say them, and 
still be the glorious God, then I can fear them and still 
remain the noble man. 

But once more. The public teaching and life of Jesus 
of Nazareth bears in the most emphatic manner upon 
the subject which we are considering. Here notice two 
things, First, Jesus was no fanatic. On the contrary, 
never was human character so well balanced as his. His 
life ran in no narrow groove ; he had no hobbies. His 
life was the championship of no particular class—of no 
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religious school. He moved freely among the rich ; he 
was equally at home among the poor. 

Adaptation to men and circumstances, one of the 
strongest marks of a well-balanced mind, he possessed 
in a wonderful, even in a perfect, degree. What a 
variety there was in his personal manner and actions ! 
Listen to him as he speaks to little children ; his voice 
has the sweetness and softness of the mother in it. Hear 
him as he denounces Pharisaism ; his words fall as a 
shower of red-hot iron shot. Behold him in the presence 
of the humiliated and despairing woman! What tender- 
ness ! what dignity of pity and of love—of love which 
scorned the sin while it saved the sinner ! 

See, too, what an infinite variety there is in his teach- 
ing, both as to its form and substance. He dogmatizes 
and he argues. He speaks with the learned lawyer and 
is not caught, with the common people and they hear 
him gladly. He illustrates from Scripture and from 
nature ; now delivers the formal discourse, and then, 
again—in the boat, in the house, by the way—talks 
informally of the grandest subjects, and utters many of 
his profoundest words. And all this shows the many- 
sidedness of his character. Such a man could not bea 
fanatic. The very conception involves a contradiction ; 
for the fanatic has but one side, one eye, one hobby, one 
cure-all, one standard for all men. But although his 
zeal for his Father’s house and glory was with him 
a consuming passion, the manifestations of it are never 
such as to give the impression of being overdone. No 
one would ever think of accusing Jesus of being right- 
eous overmuch, or of ‘‘running religion into the 
ground.” Though he himself worked astonishingly 
hard, we hear him saying to his disciples, ‘‘ Go ye apart, 
and rest awhile.” He too found time for personal social 
intercourse. Bethany was his chosen resort; his home 
for many a day and night, out of which comes no public 
word. If he had worn the preacher face and cloth he 
would have laid them both aside in the home of Mary 
and Martha and Lazarus. He would not be forever 
preaching to them! From such a character as this 
would you expect an exaggerated statement of an uncer 
tain dogma, of an unessential partialism ? 

Then, again, consider his great sympathy with men, 
his unfailing and measureless benevolence. Wherever 
words of sympathy and encouragement and love were 
possible, they were sure to drop from his lips. His 
patience with men never failed him ; his service of man 
was as unceasing as his breath. He went about doing 
good ; he came not to be served but to serve, and to give 
his life piecemeal in daily self-denial. and at last to give it 
all in self-sacrifice for the world which he loved. Surely 
if ever there was a benevolent spirit, Jesus Christ was 
one. I know and I remember that since his day many 
who have come in his name have been strangely out of 
sympathy with men. With a strange relish, they have 
loved to dwell upon the wrath and the ruin, upon the 
weeping and the wailing, seeming quite content when 
they have shut up the vast majority of their fellow- 
beings in an eternal hell. This they have done, and 
then, rolling the heavy stone of their theology to the 
door, have pretended to seal it with the signet of the 
Infinite. But the whole thing isa forgery. The seal is 
their own ; so is the hell. But take the argument before 
you. Jesus of Nazereth, this many sided Life, seeing all 
around a subject, apparently incapable of exaggeration, 
this Teacher, the distinguishing feature of whose life 
was goodness, the very essence of whose character was 
benevolence, he, this calm, self-possessed, loving man, 
concerning future punishment and suffering spake some 
of the most awful wor!s which this world has ever 
heard, drew some of the most terrible pictures of hell 
upon which human eyes have ever gazed. Take the one 
which we call the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
It is an outline etching of an after-death scene. A soul 
which has passed from this world is sketched as being 
in torment, suffering, unrelieved, unrelievable ; so the 
picture speaks through its ghastly symbolism. And 
who was it that gave to the world this picture? A nar- 
row-minded Jew, a superstitious fanatic, a misanthropic, 
soured spirit, looking forever upon men with a frown ? 
Nay ! it was the broad, calm, impartial, many-sided, 
loving Jesus. And, I ask you, if it was not unworthy 
of him to draw, is it unworthy of you to tremble before 
it? What was such a picture given for? For love's 
sake? Whata strange choice of material! For hope’s 
sake ? What a blunder of the artist! Or for fear’s sake ? 

Again, take these words: ‘‘ There shall be weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth—where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” If such an cne 
as Jesus could speak these words, may not such as you 
and I be willing to fear them when spoken ? 

The great question, then, is, Was Jesus of Nazareth a 
libeler of the divine character and divine government ? 
It seems to me we must be willing to hold so if we 
assert that there is nothing in the relation of the human 
life to the great future, nothing in its relation to Deity, 
out of which may come, justly and naturally, the fcel- 
ing and the motive of fear. 

In a subject so indefinite as this which we are con- 
sidering, demonstration is, of course, impossible. It 





seems to me, however, that the suggestions which have 
been made are so many grave intimations to every 
thoughtful mind. But comes there up in reply from any 
human life the voice, ‘‘I cannot fear. I see the flashing 
danger signal: I mark its lurid light. I hear these aw- 
ful words as they drop from the lips of Jesus. I see It 
all, I hear it all; and yet no apprehension of danger is 
awakened within me.” In reply let me say, perhaps 
you do not need to fear. The Divine Father has many 
ways of drawing men unto himself. Possibly in your 
case love is doing its work. If this be so, all is well. 
The end here it is which is important, not the 
means. Let not the law-abiding citizen feel worried 
because he cannot dread the terrors of civil law. Let 
not the loving and obedient child complain of its 
inability to fear parental authority. So there be many 
of the great Father’s children whom hope and trust and 
love are moving sweetly forward in the path of obedi 
ence. They fear! Why, it isa blessed impossibility. 
They fear! Why, all mercifulness of moral law and 
the might of God’s omnipotence forbid them. 

But the spectacle of a human life unto which the 
mandatory word of God has come in vain, which is 
consciously moving forward in disobedience, consciously 
out of harmony with itself and moral law—for any such 
life as this to lift up the words, I cannot fear ; this is a 
very different matter, and this it seems to me is passing 
strange. I can with difficulty imagine a man above 
Niagara, crying out, ‘‘ My best friends tell me there {is a 
horrible precipice ahead ; I can even see the spray of the 
shattered waters rising in the distance, but somehow or 
other all this awakens no emotion of fear within my 
heart. I goon calmly. I hope—I trust. I must hope—I 
must trust.” 

I say that it is with difficulty that I can even conceive 
of such a case; and so it is with difficulty that I can 
conceive of a man avowedly disobedient to moral law, 
who is unable to tremble before the words which Jesus 
spake or to fear the hell which Jesus sketched. Take 
this sentence: ‘‘ He that believeth not the Son shal! not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” Is it 
possible that an impure, wrathful, dissonant being can 
listen to these words without a single emotion of fear ? 
If so, the nature of such an one is a mystery to me, and 
I know not what to make of it. 

And what shall I say unto you ? Exhort you to fear ? 
Stand up here and cry, Be afraid, be afraid ? This were 
absurd. Emotions cannot be manufactured to order in 
the laboratory of the will. 

This let me say: Perhaps your fear is artificially, un- 
naturally repressed. Perhaps it is, by the hand of a 
moral thoughtlessness or a moral bravado, battened down 
in the hatchways of your being. The ship had crashed 
into an iceberg, and immediate death seemed inevitable 
to every one on board. A gentleman from out that 
scene said to me, ‘‘ Very few were calm in that hour; 
there were very few who did not fear then.” But, pos- 
sibly, had these same terror-stricken ones spoken on the 
subject an hour before the collision, many of them would 
have said, ‘‘ Asa moral being I am incapable of fear.” 
Nevertheless, fear was in them. So it may be with you. 

Again, let me say that inability to fear may be due to 
moral hurt. The hand may become so callous that a 
living coal of fire can be held within the palm, and no 
pain felt. Through paralysis the arm may die, so that 
the heaviest blow gives no sensation. §So the Bible de- 
clares that the moral nature may be so seared as to be 
past feeling. Perhaps this is the case with some who say 
they cannot fear. Perhaps a false and shallow and un- 
worthy life has smitten you with moral paralysis. 

Io either case, whether it is due to unnatural repres- 
sion or meral paralysis, this inability to fearis not some- 
thing to be satisfied with, much less to boast of. The 
paralytic does not run about with his dangling arm, cry- 
ing out, *‘ Pinch it, I do not feel ; hit it, your blow hurts 
me not. Hs, ba! I cannot feel!’ Neither should the 
mora! paralytic so boast. Rather let him betake himself 
to the electric battery of moral law, to see if he cannot 
quicken the insensate nerves, irrigate with new life the 
callous tissues, of his moral being. 

Closely connected with this subject fs an insinuating 
delusion which is exercising the most pernicious influ- 
ence upon tens of thousands. Human voices cry out, 
The spirit of the age is against this whole matter of fear ; 
indeed, forbids it. Well, my hearers, I cannot appre- 
ciate the force of this retort, or see what the spirit of the 
day has to do with the great matter of a man’s relation 
to his Creator and Judge. 

The fiercest atmospheric disturbances upon land or 
sea are very circumscribed in their area. At most they 
do but disturb a narrow belt of the atmosphere which 
wraps a mighty world round and round. But were the 
whole atmosphere to be thrown into a paroxysm of rage, 
the furious waves would dash upward from earth’s sur- 
face but two-score miles ; while all above, around, be- 
neath this would remain the fields of infinite ether all 
undisturbed by the little tempest of earth. 

The age of Louis XIV. had its spirit ; so had the age 
of Charles the Second and of Frederick the Great. 
What were these spirits? Thio, vaporous films, blown 





from the mouths of men, curling for a brief moment 
around the everlasting mountain of Bible truth. And 
the spirit of our day, if it is contradictory of the living 
Word, shall prove as evanescent. The spirit of the age 
is the atmosphere through which walks the creature of a 
day. It extends upward from earth—say, as high asa 
man’s heart ; say, as high as his head ; while all above 
this, all around this, are the awful depths of the moral 
ether, unchanged since the days of Jesus, unchanged 
since the days of Noah ; aye, as unchanged, as unchange- 
able, as is the God whose breath they are. Call thisa 
fast day if you will; but what has this fastness to do 
with the moral law, or with the relations which bind 
the human to the divine? A villain on an express train 
is a villain still ; and man in the lightning train of the 
nineteenth century is still a creature, still a subject, and 
still a sinner. Let the aeronaut rise from the earth ever 
so easily, let him dart through the sky ever so rapidly, 
he is still a creature of eurth, and shall descend to it a 
living body or fall upon it a mangled corse. 

So the man of the present day—though he builds a 
dry-goods store which covers a block, or swings a cable 
under the Atlantic, or talks through the lips of the light- 
ning, or writes a book to disprove the existence of his 
Maker—Is still a subject of God, and shall go unto him a 
condemned man or a justified spirit. 

Indeed, the material greatness of the present day, which 
so swells the human breast with pride, has in this con. 
nection neither force nor relevancy. 

It is true you can now go to London in seven days, 
whereas it used to take you as many weeks ; but this is 
no reason why you should reject the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus Christ upon the condition of human hap- 
piness in that world unto which ships do not sail and 
in which raflroads do not run. 

Remember, also, that there is a limit to the greatness 
of which we boast After a!'l, the smoke of earth’s 
locomotives and of earth’s factories have not rendered 
murky the universe or made it impossible for the angels 
to keep white their robes, After all, you cannot yet 
buy a through ticket to the sun, or Sirius, or Jupiter. 
After all, the human body must be preserved in life as 
it was centuries ago, and the human cry and the human 
sorrow and the human death are very much after the 
old fashion. 

The spirit of the age to be called in to modify the 
external conditions of the moral universe! The six-foot 
atmosphere of this one little world to beat over, to pour 
itself through, to reproportion the shoreless, soundless 
ocean of the eternal nature of things! The very 
thought is enough to awaken laughter throughout the 
universe of God. The spirit of the age, forsooth | a few 
hours’ cholera, a few days’ fever, a falling brick, a 
runaway horse, a passing locomotive, may sweep away 
a human life out of it, and forever. My hearers, let us 
not make fools of ourselves. We are not too big to be 
warned of Gol, and we shall not belittle ourselves by 
giving thoughtful heed to this warning. 








THE LESSON OF A DREAM. 


OHN WESLEY was once troubled in regard to the 
disposition of the various sects, and the chances of 
each in reference to future happiness or punishment. 
A dream, one night, transported him, in its uncertain 
wanderings, to the gates of hell. 

** Are there any Roman Catholics here ?” asked the 
thoughtful Wesley. ‘‘ Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘* Any Episcopalians ?” ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* Any Presbyterians?” ‘‘ Yes,” 

“‘Any Congregationalists?” ‘‘ Yes,” again was the 
answer. 

* Any Baptists ?” ‘ Yes.” 

** Any Methodists?’ by way of a clincher, asked the 
pious Wesley. ‘‘ Yes,” to his great indignation, was 
answered. 

In the mystic way of dreams, a sudden transition— 
and he stood before the gatesof beaven. Improving his 
opportunity, he again inquired : 

“‘Are there any Roman Catholics here?” “No,” 
was replied. 

‘* Any Episcopalians?” ‘‘ No.” 

“Any Presbyterians?” ‘ No.” 

** Any Congregationalists ?” ‘‘ No.” 

‘* Any Baptists ?” ‘‘ No.” 

“* Any Methodists ?” “No.” 

‘* Well, then,” he asked, lost in wonder, ‘ who are 
they inside ?” ‘‘ Christians!” was the jubilant answer. 
—[Sciected. 








Within all social discredit, beneath every repulsive 
disguise of sin and ignorance, behold the image and 
superscription of God, and be sure that no pains are too 
great which you can spend on the recovery of that lost 
coin out of his treasury ; believe that every man is his of 
right, is as precious to him as you can be, and that the 
highest, because the most Christlike, work to which you 
can set your hand in this world is that of restoring a 
brother man to himself by bringing him back to God. 
—[Duckworth. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
CURIOUS CHINESE CUSTOMS. 

The odd fashions, customs, and manners of our antipo” 
dean friends, the Chinese, make an almost inexhaust- 
ible theme for the wonder and ‘amusement of travelers, 
Lately several American doctors who have been engaged 
in the Shanghai hospital have returned home. One of 
them, in conversation with a Boston newspaper man, 
talked as follows of some of the peculfarities of the coun- 





‘*Of course we take the New York papers. We've 
got to do that to keep abreast of the times. There are 
many newspapers in China, but they are stale always. 
Their circulation is small, because the people, as a rule, 
don’t like to read. The news of the day is circulated at 
the tea-drinking shops in all the cities where the people 
congregate in the evening. A few who have read the 
daily papers do the talking, the others gathering around 
to hear the news, and all commenting upon whatever is 
of interest. 

‘The Empress’s foot ?” he continued, in answer to an 
inquiry. ‘‘ Oh, yes, it’s of a pretty good size; about a 
No. 2, I should judge. There have never been any 
clamps on her foot. But the ladies of the Imperial 
court! Their little, deformed, shapeless feet are curios. 
ities. Some of these elegant ladies came to the hospital 
one day, and I had the pleasure of showing them 
through the institution. They were accompanied by 
numerous attendants, whose chief duty seemed to be to 
support their mistresses ; for, actually, the latter were 
not able to stand alone, much less to walk. Their feet, 
I think, did not exceed four inches in length. , 

**One night at Soo Chow I was awakened by a loud 
ringing of gongs. So unusual was the sound that I got 
up, dressed, and went out in the street, expecting to see 
the whole city on fire. But it was only a policeman 
patrolling his beat. The operations of the police are all 
open and aboveboard. They would rather frighten a 
thief than arrest him. They patrol the streets at night 
armed with lanterns and gongs, beating the latter, and 
any offender within hearing of the unearthly noise has 
ample time for disappearance. 

**In America the Chinese have a reputation for thiev. 
ery ; 1 don’t know why. In my experience with them I 
have discover: d that they follow the old rule of the horse- 
thief: never to steal a horse—unless he is the fastest 
horse in the neighborhood. I mean to say that they 
never steal when there’s the slightest possibility of being 
detected. When they do steal, however, they steal sys 
tematically and in gangs. These gangs are all responsi- 
ble, and are obliged to report to the constituted head of 
the profession, called the king. He is in with the offi. 
cials of the different cities, and any one familiar with 
the fact, and possessed of sufficient means, need never 
lose anything in China, fur all he has to do to secure the 
return of stolen property is to muke these officials a rea- 
sonable offer for it. 

‘* The Chinese city, as a rule, has no fire department, 
and it is the duty of the constable to prevent fires break 
ing out, failure to do so being considered neglect, and 
subjecting him toa public flogging. While a destruct- 
ive fire was raging in Soo Chow, in the course of my 
visit there, the populace, instead of making an attempt 
to quench the flames, devoted their entire attention to 
the whipping of the poor constable, who was so unfort- 
unate as to be caught looking on the scene. I have 
learned since that the constable is permitted to hire a 
eubstitute to take his floggings. He pays the mana 
small monthly salary to fill this place, but if the fellow 
happens not to be present in case of an emergency, the 
constable himeelf is made to suffer. Of course, when- 
ever he takes a thrashing he deducts so much from the 
pay of the substitute. 

‘In the matter of suicides there is a curious analogy 
in China to the old custom in England of burying the 
body of one who has taken his own life at a cross-roads, 
with a stake through the body. In China the body of 
one who is so irreverent as to commit suicide within the 
precincts of that portion of Pekin ia which the imperial 
court is situated is solemnly brought to some public 
place—a bridge, for inatance—and flogged.” 

CLEVER FRENCH CRIMINALS. 

The history of French criminal law abounds in stories 
of ingenious rascality andof marvelous escapes. From 
a collection of such anecdotes about the scoundrels of 
the time of the First Empire we select two or three 
instances : 

“The result of the Brussels lottery was to be made 
known one evening in Paris, In the time of the Empire 
it was lawful to buy tickets for this lottery three hours 
before the arrival of the courier with the list of winning 
bpumbers. With a margin of three hours there seemed 
no possibility of foul play even among the clever sharp- 
ers of Paris. Rather more than four hours before the 
arrival of the messenger, a man named Baudin presented 
himself at the lottery uffice, bought a certain number, 


paid for it, and disappeared. That evening Baudin re- 
ceived a million of francs. Napoleon the Great, how- 
ever, was a man not easily duped. Such a wonderful 
coincidence of good fortune seemed somewhat suspi- 
cious. He directed inquiry to be made, and, after some 
time, it was discovered that Baudin had an accomplice 
at Brussels, who sent him the number of the winning 
ticket on the neck of a carrier pigeon. The pigeon 
could fly much faster than the courier could ride, and 
Baudin gained his million foratime. But he did not 
keep it long, for he lost money, liberty, and life too, at 
the Bagne at Brest. 

‘*Eichon, a forgat for life, condemned for numerous 
audacious crimes, had a trick of breaking loose, spite of 
chains and bullet, the guard and stone walls. One day 
he is seen on the port, quietly looking at his compan- 
ions—not attempting to escape, only taking a little free 
exercise on his own account. Taken back to his bench 
—for he was chained to a bench apparently immovable 
—strictly watched and doubly ironed, next day he is 
found in his old place on the port, again watching his 
companions, and whistling ‘Le Postillon de Longju- 
meau.’ The commissary, 8 common man, without 
sympathies, orders M. Fichon to the cachot—the dark 
underground cells. 

‘** Here at least he will be safe,’ says the common 
man, sipping his café noir. 

‘““Two days afterward he esples M. Fichon strolling 
through the town of Toulon, his hands behind his back, 
whistling as before, and looking in at the shop windows. 

‘«« What are you doing here, Fichon ?’ 

‘** Why, my commissary, what you see. Iam taking 
a little walk. What do you wish meto do? I will 
obey. Must I go back from whence I came ?’ 

‘** As you please,’ said the commissary, ironically ; 
‘since it seems a settled thing with you not to obey me 
any longer.’ 

‘‘Fichon, hurt atsucb an insinuation, returned to his 
cell. An hour afterward the guard found the door 
locked, and Fichon refroned by his own hands ; but they 
never could find the most trifling instrument capable of 
filing or unriveting his chains. 

‘* André Fanfan was even more clever than Fichon. 
André’s fvot used to itch, and then there was no holding 
him. He used to attempt real fiight; Fichon only 
wanted a quiet stroll withoutirons. But both seemed to 
have secured the mandrake’s power over bolts and bars. 
No walls could hold them, no chains restrain them, no 
balls hit them. They were vulnerable only in the facil. 
ity of losing their liberty. They never could keep free 
when they had got loose. Fanfan was sure to be re. 
taken before twelve hours were over, and when he had 
finished one sentence he was certain soon to qualify him- 
self foranother. These two men gave the guards many 
a day's outing. It was almost as much funas hunting a 
stag to hear the gun fired and the news spread that Fan- 
fan or Fichon had escaped. When they died the guards 
felt as if half the amusement of their wretched lives had 
died also.” 

HOW TO READ. 


There is a great deal in knowing how, as well as in 
knowing what, to read. A half-hour each day, applied 
intelligently, with fixed purpose, and with the invariable 
habit of a mental review, is worth more than two or 
three hours of rushing through a book with the mind 
gliding over the contents like skates on ice, rapidly and 
smoothly, but taking no hold. A writer in the Phila- 
delphia ‘‘ Ledger” has a good word to say on this sub 
ject : ‘‘ There is one habit so common among reas ers 
that it seldom excites comment—that of complete pas 
sivity of the miad. It is a sort of luxurious indolence, 
in which the eyes wander over the page, and the words 
make a vague impression on the mind, but all withcut 
any active energy of the mind itself. The imagination 
more or less clearly pictures the scenes recorded or the 
ideas suggested, and the memory more or less indis 
tinctly retains them ; but no demand is made upon the 
thought-power for any real exercise of its own. This 
is usually the case with the voracious and exclusive nove), 
reader. The passive perusal of fiction is at once a 
relaxation and a stimulant, which, taken as an occasional 
medicine for tired nerves, fulfills its object admirably, 
but indulged in continually for the sake of the stimulus 
alone, to the exclusion of real mental nourishment, is 
demoralizing to the intellect and the character. We do 
not here allude to the comparative value of fiction with 
other kinds of reading. It holds an important place in 
literature, and will ever be a great power in the world ; 
but its power for good will largely depend upon the 
way in which it is read. The habit of reading languldly 
and passively is one great reason for the floods of trashy 
novels that inundate the land. If readers kept thought, 
reason, and judgment alive and awake, they would soon 
learn to sift the good from the bad, the strong from the 
weak, and the increasing demand for the best fiction 
wou'd soon dimioish the supply of the worst. 

‘* There are two extremes to be avoided ia this ments] 





exercisee—the antagonistic or critical attitude, and that 
of overcredulity. Bacon wisely says: ‘Read, not to 
contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 


granted, but to weigh and consider.’ It is well to be 
hospitable to all thought, but in bondage to none. To 
preserve this balance we should cherish the sympathetic 
feelings when we read what is contrary to our precon 

ceived ideas, and exercise our critical faculty chiefly on 
what coincides with them. If different parties and sects, 
communities and nations, would observe this rule in 
reading of each other's doings and sayings, it would 
serve to blow away many unjust conceptions that now 
appear like thick wal's of separation between them, but 
which would then be found to be mere cobwebs of the 
brain. Certainly, if to discover truth be any part of 
the purpose in reading, it can only be attained in this 
way, for truth is many-sided.” 

THE SENSE OF PAIN. 

Sir Humphry Davy, when a boy, did not belleve in 
the injury of pain, but he was not long in that belief, 
for one day when he was in the water a crab savagely 
took hold of his big toe and so earnestly bit it as to make 
him cry out from pain. This proof of pain made him 
guard against it from other causes, for when he was ex- 
perimenting with carburetted hydrogen and other gases 
injuricus to life, on feeling oppression on his chest and a 
sense Of suffocation he was thereby warned to desist or 
risk his life by going any further in the process. Lord 
Kames advises parents to slightly cut their children’s 
fingers to make them sensible to pain, and to teach 
them to avoid whittling sticks, for fear of pain, by cutting 
the finger. The skin is advanced guard and sentinel 
against any injury and violence beneath it, and is the 
seat of sensibility. Sir Charles Bell says that the sur- 
geon who makes use of the knife informs his patient 
that the worst is over when the skin is passed, and if in 
the progress of an operation it is found necessary to ex- 
tend the outer incision, the return to the skin proves 
more trying than the original cut. The tendons, 
muscles, and ligaments which hold together the joints 
and the cartilages feel neither cuts nor bruises. Paley 
describes the contrivances by which everything we eat 
and drink gliies over the entrance to the windpipe on 
its road to the gullet without falling into the windpipe. 
The slit at the top of the windpipe, which never closes 
while we breathe, is endued with an acute sensibility to 
the slightest particle of matter, so that the least thing 
which touches the margin of the aperture causes its 
sides to come firmly together, and the intruding body is 
stopped at theinlet. The convulsive coughing we have 
when choking is the energetic effort of nature to drive 
off whatever has evaded the epiglottis. Oculists have 
observed that if the eye be touched even so lightly as 
with a feather the muscles are thrown into uncontrollable 
spasms, but that i: can bear considerable pressure be- 
tween the eyelids upon the eye itself with but little sen- 
sation and without any suffering. If the eye had not 
been endowed with the properties which excite constant 
winking we would be stone blind. 

REMARKABLE RIVERS. 

Among the world’s natural curiosities are several 
rivers, each of which has some positively unique 
characteristic. In Algeria, for instance, there is a 
small stream which the chemistry of nature has turned 
into true ink. Itis formed by the union of two rivu- 
lets, one of which is very strongly impregnated with 
iron, while the other, meandering through a peat marsh, 
imbibes gallic acid. Letters bave becn written with 
this compound of iron and gallic acid which unite to 
form the little river. In Columbia there is a river 
which, by admixture with sulphuric acid, becomes so 
sour that itis appropriately named Rio de Vinagre, or 
Vinegar River. Many varieties of fish abound in the 
large Orange River of South Africa until the river passes 
through a rocky region containing copper ores, below 
which the water is said to be poisonous and to kill the 
fish that venture inte iv. 

** China's Sorrow ” is the name that has been given to 
the great Hoang-Ho, which rises in the mountains of 
Thibet and follows a wonderfully circuitous channel 
for 2,500 miles to the sea. The waywardness of this 
mighty volume of water makes the river a constant 
source of anxiety and danger, instead of wealth, to 
170 000,000 of people inhabiting the central plain of 
China. It isknown to have suddenly changed its course 
ninetimes. It has moved its mouth over four degrees of 
latitude each time, emptying its vast floods in different 
directions and digging a new channel for itself where 
scores of villages had stood. It has greatly changed the 
pbysical character of a wide area, turning fertile 
regions into a sandy waste, or making shallow lakes of 
them, in which nothing grows, and over which nothing 
can sail. Whether it is within the power of Western 
science to save this great plain from disastrous over- 
fl»ws and changes of the river bed is a question that has 
been considerably discissed in England of late years. 

A very curious river is the Webbe Shebeyli of East 
Africa, a de.p and rapid stream, abounding in fish and 
crocodiles. Though it flows for hundreds of miles 
through fertile lands, the immense volume of water 
never reaches the sea. A little north of the equator the 
river loses itself in a desert region a few miles trom the 





Indian Ocean. 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Magazine.—Lovers of short stories have a 
rare feast set before them in this the Christmas number 
of ‘‘ Harper's.” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Miss Murfree, 
W. D. Howells, Brander Matthews, and G. H. Bough- 
t on—each contributes a delightful story. Mr. Howells’s 
parlor farce, ‘‘ The Garroters,” though avowedly based 
on a rather old joke, is inimitable in its fun; Misa 
Phelps has not for several ycars written a stronger story, 
or one that is of deeper feeling, than ‘‘ The Madonna of 
the Tubs,” which, on the whole, must be given the 
highest place among the fiction of the number; Miss 
Murfree's ‘‘”Way Down in Lonesome Cove ” is a genuine 
Christmas tale of the mountains, with a beautiful draw- 
ing by F. Dielman, who has exactly caught the spirit of 
the situation; Mr. Boughton tells a gruesome ghost 
story ; and Mr. Matthews's ‘‘ Esther Feverel” is based 
on a Hawthorne-like theme, worked out with great dell- 
eacy and feeling. Of the illustrations one can hardly 
speak too highly. The opening article by the Rev. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., on ‘‘ The Nativity in Art,” is 
splendidly illustrated by engravings from famous mas- 
terpieces of Raphael, Giotto, Correggio, Albert Dtirer, 
Murillo, and others; Raphael's ‘‘ Madonna de) Gran- 
duca,” finely engraved by W. B. Closson, serving as 
frontispiece. The other more noteworthy illustrations 
are those accompanying the article on Leon Bonvin, 
those with Edwin Arnold’s passionate and sensuous 
translation from the Sanskrit, ‘Ritu Sanhara,” the 
‘* Round of the Seasons,” and those drawn by Mr. W. 
H. Gibson for his ‘‘ Winter Walk,” than which no more 
fitting and charming article for such a number could 
well be imagined. Mr. C. P. Cranch’s ‘‘ At the Grave 
of Keats” calls fora special word of praise, being of its 
kind much more perfect than either of the poems by the 
two English novelists, Biack and Blackmore. We tran- 
scribe one of the most lifelike passages from Mr. Gib- 
son's description of the woods in winter : 

‘* Let us walk out into the inviting woods. The trees can 
never beso fully seen as now. Their painted trunks, re- 
lieved against this neutral foil of snow, disclose a surprising 
wealth of color, and the exquisite tracery of brancn and 
twig, the essential elements of the tree’s beauty and char- 
acter, heretofore largely concealed by the perishable gar- 
niture of foliage, is now revealed. The true tree, freed 
from all disguise, stands forth like an athlete stripped for 
the contest. Observe the soft, blending tones on the bole of 
this smooth, dappled beech. See the infinity of refined 
grays, browns, and greens which everywhere spread and 
intermelt upon itssurface. ‘ The painted beech,’ it has been 
happily called. Yes, it is the palette of the sylvan studio. It is 
Dame Nature’s sampler. Upon its gray surface she mixes 
and tests her sober and subtler tints, to be afterward disposed 
in those artfully artless contrasts throughout the landscape. 
You shall find this silvery sample on yonder rock-maple, 
disposed in one telling splash, divided vertically by the 
brown fissures of the bark. This bright ochery remnant re- 
appears on the hickory beyond in strong, brilliant touches 
l.ere and there upon the shingly shales ; and the broad rock 
hard by has received lavish decoration in mottled circles of 
this pale sage green. Here is the array of tints with which 
she paints the antiquated stone walls, and here the sheeny 
gray by which she bas reclaimed the rambling miles of 
tplintered rails. The virescent drab of poplar, the rosy ash 
of young maple, and the varied mosaic of the mossy 
bowlder, all find their complement here. 

“With its clean, trim contour and bright, smooth com- 
plexion, we may readily appreciate the estimate of Thoreau. 
* No tree has so fair a bole or so handsome an instep as the 
beech.’ This latter feature, however, is often lost in the 
winter woods, as the trees stand knee-deep in snow, and the 
comely slope of their feet, clad in velvety moss, is concealed 
from view. 

‘Jt is a common error to suppose that winter effaces the 
distinctions of individuality among tbe various trees. Noth- 
ing can be further from the truth. ‘Are you the friend of 
your friend’s thoughts, or of his buttons?’ asks Emerson, 
as though we should know our companion only by his dress. 
Many of our trees announce themselves even more distinctly 
in February thanin June. The shagbark was never barked 
as now. The white birch reveals many more of her distinet- 
ive pallid features.”’ 


Atlantic Monthly —The December number has no 
special reference to the holiday season, but presents a 
strong and varied table of contents. Dr. Holmes adds 
a postscript to his “‘ New Portfolio ;” Mr. Scudder con- 
tinues his interesting series of articles on ** Childhood in 
Modern Literature and Art;” there is a collection of 
‘* Quatrains by Different Hands” decidedly above the 
average of magazine poetry ; Professor Fiske continues 
his exposition of ‘‘ The Idea of God ;” the subject of 
‘‘ Southern Colleges and Schools” is treated by Mr. C. 
F. Smith ; and there is much else of value both for in- 
struction and entertainment. Perhaps the most gener- 
ally interesting paper is that on “ Life in St. Peters- 
burg,” by Mr. Edmund Noble, of whose excellent Jittle 
book on Russia we lately spoke. Here is a description 
of ihe great Nevsky thoroughfare : 

‘* The great charm of the Nevsky prospect for the military 
and official eye is its fullness of uniforms. At times every 








third man you meet is a soklier. The Circassian or Khirgis 
foreigner rarely visits the capital save in military dress. It 
would need an expert ethnologist to name on the spot all 
the representatives of Russia’s subject races who prom- 
enade the Nevsky every day in the year; yet a layman may 
make many happy guesses by merely discriminating be- 
tween peculiarities of attire. Pupils of the St. Petersburg 
military schools invariably wear uniforme. With few ex- 
ceptions, all students are uniformed, the dress being occa- 
sionally of the strictest military pattern. Young girls 
studying at the various educational establishments are no 
more spared from this law of outward resemblances on 
account of sex than fellow professors and teachers are 
excused from it on the ground of position. There are mili 

tary uniforms, official uniforms, religious uniforms, educa- 
tional uniforms, uniforms of royalty, uniforms of nobility, 
uniforms of rank, uniforms of service ; distinctive attire for 
all degrees of achievement and degradation ; dresses op- 
tional and dresses enforced. The spectacular effect of this 
contrasting of attires, this mixing and blending of ribbons, 
buckles, stars, epaulets, wristbands, armbands, badges, 
cockades, may be easily imagined. Yet it is not a little 
heightened by the cross-fire of signals which is continually 
going on between the elements of the checkered army. It 
is the duty of the soldier to salute his superior, of the 
pupil to salute his teacher, and of both to salute the city 
and government authorities. It thus becomes the lot of the 
uniformed class to be ever and at a moment’s notice sepa- 
rating itself into categories of superiority and subordination, 
that each may discharge its prearranged duties of respect, 
recognition, and acknowledgment. In England a system 
of this kind would weary ; Americans would quickly bring 
it to an end by a social revolt. The pedestrians of the 
Nevsky Prospect acquiesce in it mechanically. To them 
the act of saluting is no more an intellectual operation than 
is the act of making the sign of the cross. In the Russian 
mind, to apply the phraseology of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
two movements are alike automatic, being simply psychical 
states that have attained to complete organization. 

‘* The really mysterious element of life in St. Petersburg is 
one that transcends Western experiences. Below the out- 
ward forms of things you enter an atmosphere in which 
thought seems limited by new laws. Out of novel habits, 
strange customs, hereditary legacies of the intellect, in 
which you have had no share, the fancy makes a stair for 
its ascent into another planct. The differences you en- 
counter everywhere are unlikenesses, not between Aryan 
and Aryan, but between Europe and Asia on the one hand, 
between a new and old civilization on the other. Read- 
ily would the native help you in your bewilderments, were 
it within his power, but the abnormal to you is the normal 
to him. You call upon him to look, and he sees nothing. 
Your specters are his thin air, the novelties you italicize 
his daily commonplace. So that, in time, your surprise be- 
comes less demonstrative, if not less acute. In time your 
diary is content to hold the mirror up to nature. ‘ The 
municipal council,’ for example, ‘ has just fixed the price 
of bread for the next twelve months.’ ‘The Golos pun- 
ished for improper tendencies by an order depriving it for 
six months of the right to publish advertisements.’ ‘ The 
authorities about to raise money by imposing a tax on all 
foreigners resident in St. Petersburg.’ ‘ Newspapers con- 
tain appeals on behalf of poor families in the capital.’ ‘A 
well-known police official purchases the wife of a subordi- 
nate for ten thousand roubles.’ ‘ Newspaper proprietor 
exiled to a northern province for having published a car- 
toon representing, in a series of nine views, the torments of 
a dog attacked by a wasp, and finally forced to retire into 
a kennel; the whole without head-line, but believed in offi- 
cial circles to be an allusion to the Tsar’s enforced retire- 
ment to Gatchina.’ ‘Householders warned that the mor- 
row is the ‘‘name-day ’’ of the Empress, and that they must 
celebrate on the occasion—that is to say, hang out banners 
and burn lamps—or pay a heavy penalty.’ And thus it 
runs on, this record of events, a mere story of familiar ex- 
perience to the native Russian, but to the foreigner a tale of 
doings in a world all other than his own.’’ 


MR. BEECHER ON EVOLUTION.’ 


This is a pamphlet edition of the eight sermons 
preached by Mr. Beecher in Plymouth Church last 
spring and early summer, on ‘* Evolution and Religion.” 
They have been revised for publication in book form, 
but we do not on a casual inspection discover any mate- 
rial modification of the sermons as reported for the 
press. This volume is only Part I. of the series of 
which Mr. Beecher hopes to furaish Part II. later in 
the season, including some sermons already preached. 
Mr. Beecher is at his best, not in expounding a system, 
but in applying truth. He is not a teacher of therapeu- 
tics, but a physician. His mind worke, indeed, along 
certain lines, and a coherent system can be constructed 
out of his varioue teachings ; but he is not himself the 
constructor of a system, but a preacher of righteousness, 
If any one, therefore, takes up this book expecting to 
find in it a full setting forth of the philosophy of evolu- 
tion in its application to religious phenomena, he will be 
disappointed. If, on the other hand, he desires to see a 
theology constructed in harmony with the philosophy 
of evolution practically at work in commending to men 
the Gospel, with the old facts in itof sin and redemption, 
but expressed in new forms, he will not be disappointed. 
Mr. Beecher may be said to undertake to prove that an 
evolutionary theology can be used for spiritual and 
practical ends. In his lecture on ‘‘ Evo'uti u and Re- 








1 Evolution end Religion. By Henry Ward Beecher. (New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 





ligion,” first delivered sozie yeats ago, he laid it down 
as an axiom that theological systems are to be tested by 
their power to produce moral and spiritual results in the 
lives and character of men. This volume of sermons 
may be regarded as a practical submitting of the philos- 
ophy of evolution to this test. We shall not enter here 
into a discussion of the philosophical question whether 
it stands the test or no ; we have already expressed our- 
selves upon this point in editorial consideration of these 
sermons in their radical form. We must, however, add 
that in the sermons as we here fiud them Mr. Beecher 
practically answers with tolerable clearness some of the 
questions which The Christian Union asked him to an- 
swer. He recognizes in these sermons as clearly as he 
has ever done in the ministry of the past—and no man 
has recognized the distinction more clearly than he— 
that in man there is a spiritual nature that comes from 
God, as well as an animal nature that comes from the 
dust ; and the sermons come to an eloquent and fitting 
consummation in this appeal to young men : 

** You are sinners; and God, through Jesus Christ, 
has come into the world to savesinners. Be lifted, then, 
into communion and {ntercourse and likeness with God. 
Read on ; fill your mind with facts and ideas, but do 
not be in haste to give up the covenants of your 
fathers. Do not be skeptical of the reality of plety. Is 
there no mother that rises from the horizon of your 
memory to tell you that her religion was true—not its 
doctrines, but its substance? Is there no venerable 
patriarch remembered as your father, whose justice and 
charity and truth were such that you can say, ‘If ever 
there was a Christian he was one’? You have seen 
what religion is {n actual disposition and in actual life. 
Hold on to that substance. You are a dying man, with 
but one life to live and with one great hope. If you 
would uncover it and look it in the face, and hope on, 
and live again in a better sphere and under nobler cult- 
ure, see to it that no raw knowledge and no yet green 
information shall replace in your soul that central sub- 
stance. Say to yourself : ‘I am of the dust ; I am' other 
of the worm ; Iam companion of the beast. But I am 
rising steadily away from them. I go up toward in- 
spiration and light, yet half clouded ; I feel in me that 
lam of God and am a son of God, and I will not give 
up my birthright, neither for the bait of pleasure, 
neither for the bribe of power and ambition, neither 
for the cry of the multitude.’” 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The enterprising young publishing firm of White, 
Stokes & Allen, whose imprint is already associated with 
much excellent book-making, publish this year a very 
handsome folio containing ‘‘ Recent American Etchings.’’ 
The contributors to the volume are King, Shelton, Far- 
rar, Monks, Volkmar, Catherine Levin, Van Alten, 
Calahan, Hamilton, and Nichol. With the work of 
most of these etchers the public is already familiar, and 
it ishardly necessary to say that it is work of a high order 
of merit. In the very interesting introductory sketch 
furnished by Mr. J. R. W. Hitchcock, a writer of grow- 
ing knowledge and power in lines of art criticism, some 
account is given of the development of etching tn this 
country. It isan art for which many American artists 
seem to have a very unusual adaptation. To the last 
exhibition of the New York Etching Club over sixty 
Americans contributed. And it is one of the favorable 
indications of the day in the way of popular education 
that the demand for etchings is steadily on the increase, 
In this volume a great variety of skill and artistic insight 
is displayed, each etcher bringing out effectively his own 
individual talent. In the “ Breton Courtyard” Mr. J. 8, 
King gives us a fine study of light and shade, and a very 
skillful piece of composition. Mr. W. H. Shelton, over 
the title of ‘‘ Christmas Eve,” reproduces a recollection of 
war times, in which the contrast between the spirit of 
the season and the spirit of war is very effectively sug- 
gested in the juxtaposition of the evergreens and the gua 
carriage. Henry Farrar stands in the front rank of 
American etchers ; and his clear, vigorous, and pleasant 
study of a ‘‘ Seaside Residence” might well serve as 
an introduction to ‘‘ Rudder Grange.” Hamilton's 
* Morning Walk” is a dainty, effective figure-piece, ad. 
mirably handled. The typical ‘‘ Grandpa,” whose hon- 
est and robust form are presented to us by Catherine 
Levin, will find a ready appreciation among all those 
who are so fortunate as to possess this volume. It isa 
homely study, and an extremely effective one. Monks 
has given us some admirable etchings of animals, 
especially sheep. His contribution to this volume isa 
study from ‘‘Shantytown,” and introduces the inevi- 
table goat. Those who have yet to learn the poetic 
possibilities of common things will do well to make a 
patient study of this etching. Altogether this volume 
shows a gratifying progress in healthy lines of art 
growth. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen. $15) 

A voiume which is attracting a good deal of attention 
among the books of the season {s an artistic setting of 
Dr. Holmes’s delightful poem ‘‘ The Last Leaf.” The 
fac-simile of an autographic copy of the poem is pre- 
sented as a text, towhich Dr. Holmes adds a very enter- 
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taining and thoroughly characteristic appendix, in which 
he takes the reader into his confidence and describes the 
manner in which the poem grew up in his mind, and the 
reception which was given it when it first appeared 
many years ago. The illustrative work is from the hands 
of Wharton Edwards and T. Hopkinson Smith, and con- 
sists of twenty-one full-page phototypes, reproduced with 
the most finished and beautiful effect. These {llustra- 
tions are unique in thelr way, and for simplicity and 
elegance surpass anything of the kind among the books 
of the season. It is not often that the landscape and 
figure pleces are so equally successful as in this volume. 
To these full-page phototypes must be added very novel 
borders, half-titles, and a table of contents, all devised 
in harmony with the general design of the book, the 
whole printed on very heavy paper, with a cover as novel 
and as artistic as the contents of the work. Altogether, 
we count this one of the genuine additions to art books— 
a pleasure not only for this but for succeeding seasons. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $10.) 

The eighth volume of ‘‘The Magazine of Art” (New 
York: Cassell & Company), well bound in richly 
gilt but artistically simple covers, is in itself an art 
gallery of beautiful drawings exquisitely engraved. The 
best work of the best school of English engravers is 
here, and a comparison with previous volumes will, we 
think, show a decided and positive advance. Among 
so many finely finished drawings {t would be absurd to 
select a few forspecial praise. There are over fifty full- 
page illustrations, with smaller engravings in profusion. 
Among the former {s represented the art work of Bonnat, 
Henley, Vedder, Moreau, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Fur- 
niss, Burne-Jones, Gabriel Max, Waterhouse, Alma- 
Tadema, Whistler, and Meissonier. In the subjects 
selected for illustration the editors have shown remark- 
able judgment and taste, and a better or more varied 
table of contents has rarely if ever been presented by 
this sterling art periodical. We notice particularly the 
series of illustrated poems by the younger English poets, 
such as Lang, Dobson, Gosse, Stevenson, and Miss A. 
Mary F. Robinson. 


BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 


Daniel the Prophet. By the Rey._E. B. Pusey, D.D. (New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls.) It is not necessary to commend 
this volume of lectures, delivered in the Divinity School of 
the University of Oxford, for it has been so long in the 
hands of scholars that its value has been proclaimed in every 
land where careful Bible study prevails. We congratulate 
American students that it is now within their reach in this 
admirable form and at so reasonable a price. The fearless 
spirit of the author, the wide sweep and abundant flow of 
his learning, the patience of painstaking scholarship which 
is manifest on every page, with the profound confidence in 
the trustworthiness of the sacred text, take the volume far 
away trom ordinary commentaries, and leave it unique 
and of priceless value. The devout piety of Dr. Pusey 
also warms the heart of the student, while his mind is 
illuminated with the wisdom and erudition of the instructor. 
No one can be said to have studied the Book of Daniel till 
he has gone through it with this book before him. There is 
no trembling before difficulties, no uneasiness in presence 
of hostile criticism, no fear lest the enemy sbal! triumph ; 
but, with conscious sense of holding the Word of God, which 
is able to take care of itself when properly understood, the 
author begins and completes his task, inspiring the student 
with his own strong faith. He is not content with a little 
study and reflection, but continues presenting point after 
point, giving reason after reason, till his argument or teach- 
ing has become cumulative and weighty, and well-nigh 
unanswerable. This thorough scholarship is a noble exam- 
ple to be held before Bible students of to-day. It is nota 
glib utterance that shall silence criticism, but it is a demon- 
stration that the Scriptures are correct ; and all superficial 
effort receives severe rebuke in the matter and’style of these 
lectures. The book of Daniel is always attractive, but 
under Dr. Pusey’s teaching it becomes fascinating; and 
when, declaring that it is either divine or an imposture, he 
proceeds to show its'divine authorship from tts truthfulness, 
admiration for the teacher {s lost in reverent thankfulness 
for that guiding Spirit that made known to erring men the 
secret counsels of the Most High. Love for the noble 
character of Daniel is lost in @ deeper regard for Daniel’s 
God, and we sound abroad the decree of Darius, the King, 
‘that in every dominion men tremble and fear before the 
God of Daniel; for he is the living God, and steadfast 
forever, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed, 
and his dominion shall be even unto the end. He delivereth 
and rescueth, and he worketh signs and wonders in heaven 
and in earth, who hath delivered_Dantel from the power of 
the lions.”’ 

Dogma No Antidote for Doubt. By a Member of the 
New York Bar. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
This volume contains a review of Bishop McLaren’s work 
entitled ‘Catholic Dogma the Antidote of Doubt,’’ an 
exposition of the character and claims of modern ritual- 
ism, and an appeal for Christian unity. The review is 
sharp and searching, and maintains, against any dogma, 
the Scriptures as the ultimate appeal, with the right of 
private judgment, and shows the Bishop to be untrue to 
this prime Protestant doctrine. As the effort of Christ was 
to promote practical righteousness rather than to builda 
complete system of doctrine, the church loses power when 
she becomes absorbed in making and defending dogma 
instead of seeking to save the lost; and the author finds 
ground to give warning to the Protestant Episcopal Church 





lest she exalt church above Christ. His thought naturally 
leads to the earnest call for unity in an acceptance of the 
Holy Bible as an authoritative teacher; to which a great 
multitude will say a hearty Amen, while other multitudes 
will anxiously mention the name of tke Great Redeemer as 
the one in whom all are to become one. 


Through the Shadows. By the Rey. J. C. Knowlton. (Bos- 
ton: Universalist Publishing House.) ‘‘The reading and 
reasoning of fifty years,’’ says the author, ‘‘ are here con- 
densed and embodied in statements so definite and credible 
as not to admit a doubt of the writer’s honesty and sincer- 
ity.'? The shadows are the theories and interpretations of 
Scripture that teach a hopeless doom for the finally impeni- 
tent. From those shadows Mr. Knowlton has passed, and 
he would fain lead all into the light in which he stands re- 
joicing with a great joy. The work is a clear exposition of 
his views—an effort to show that the ideas usually called 
evangelical, so far as they relate to the future state of the 
wicked, are not derived from the Bible, but from the human 
teachers of theology. The book is interesting, made so by 
the evident sincerity of the author, but it is not conclusive, 
for there are shadows that fall from the declarations of 
Scripture, dark and fearful, through which we cannot pene- 
trate, which no ingenuity nor loving desire of man can lift. 
But there is sunlight, in which all who will are privileged to 
walk and live. 


Church History in Brief. By the Rev. James C. Moffat, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 
This volume ought to be in every home, and so read and 
talked about that the succinct narrative shall be in every 
mind. There is the strangest ignorance upon the progress 
of the church in religious circles. It would be the excep- 
tion if one were found in our Sunday-schools ready to be 
questioned on church history. It seems so immense, the 
works to be consulted so bulky, the period so long, that all 
effortto master it is abandoned, while the pleasure of know- 
ing the most important growth in this world is sacrificed. 
With this book in hand, and a pencil to note for one’s self the 
items to be remembered, in a brief time a line of historical 
narrative would be in the mind and a taste for historical 
reading developed that would both enrich and bless the 
spirit. The ways of God from Adam to the present day 
ought to be the easy possession of every intelligent Chris- 
tian. ;The author of this volume is Professor of Church His- 
tory at Princeton, and he is a safe guide. 


The Atonement of Christ. By J.M. Pendleton, D.D. (Phil- 
adelphia: American Baptist Publishing Society.) Long 
years of reflection upon the atonement of Christ have made 
the author of this book anxious to present his views to the 
world ; but still men will continue to ponder, to wonder, 
and to write on this great theme. It is well that the recep- 
tion of the fruits of the atonement is not conditioned upon 
an acceptance of the correct theory. No doubt most of the 
numerous theories have a partial truth for their support. 
Combined, we doubt whether they would declare the whole 
truth. Eternity will reveal the narrowness of much devout 
thought, and doubtless make many ashamed of what was 
their glory on earth. It is better, in this world, to rejoice 
in facts, and hold theories with fear and trembling. Dr. 
Pendleton has an eclectic view of the Atonement, which he 
states with clearness, and adds chapters on its necessity, 
value, extent, and results, with addresses to ministers, 
Christians, awakened and impenitent sinners. 


In His Steps. By the Rev. J. R. Miller. (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.) The author dedicates 
this book to the young Christians of the three congrega- 
tions which he has served as pastor. It contains wise 
counsels for those who are perplexed to know what they 
should do, what their new duties are, what it is to livea 
Christian life. Consecration, conflict, service, prayer, the 
Bible, the church, Providence, preparation for trial], are the 
topics of its chapters. It is an admirable volume to put in 
the hands of young people joining the church on confession 
of faith. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The title of General Logan’s book is to be “ Treason’s 
Pathway to the Rebellion.’’ 

—Max ©’Rell denies that he is about to visit this country 
for the purpose of lecturing. 

—Mr. A. H. Bullen has jnst brought out the first volume 
of his ‘‘ Old English Plays.”’ 

—Tickner & Co, (Boston) are to be the American publish- 
ers of Madame Henri Greville. 

—The diary kept by General Grant in his tour around the 
world is to be published entire in the ‘‘ North American 
Review.” 

—The speeches and letters of Lord Randolph Churchill 
will shortly be published under the title of ‘‘ Plain Politics 
for the Working Classes.’’ 

—Estes & Lauriat have just brought out in a very attract- 
ive form Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.’’ No American re- 
print of this celebrated work is so satisfactory. 

—The beautifully printed edition of Mr. Howells’s poems 
just published by Ticknor & Co., and including a number 
of poems now first printed, is to be tho first of a Parchment 
Series. 

—If the A B C’s still have any lingering terrors, they cer- 
tainly have been dispelled by Miss Greenaway’s exquisite 
little Alphabet, recently published by George Routledge & 
Sons, the daintiest of all dainty volumes. 

—The fourth chapter of Mr. Ruskin’s autobiography, now 
being published by John Wiley & Sons under the title 
‘*Preeterita,” is entitled ‘‘Under New Tutorships,”’ and 
gives some account of the writer’s early education. 

—Mme. Durand, better known as “‘ Henri Greville,’ the 
distinguished French novelist, is now on a visit to this 
country, which she proposes to study thoroughly, witha 
view to making use of her acquired knowledge in her next 
new novel, 
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—The Rey. Alfred Ainger, whose admirable work in con 
nection with Lamb, both as editor and biographer, is so 
well known, is writing a volume ou Hood for the Eneztish 
Men of Letters Series. Professor Colvin’s volime on 
Keats will be the next published in this series. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons send ussome attractive books of 
a religious, meditative character: ‘* Thoughts for Suncet,”’ 
“Thoughts for Sunrise,’? and ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Theo.” 
The same publishers have issued ‘“ The Story of the Red 
Cross Knuight,’’ from Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie (Jueene.”’ 


—Of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains’’ the 
London ‘‘Academy’’ says that as a series of positively 
lurid sketches of scenery, character, and life, all harmoniz 
ing with each other—for it can hardly be called a novel— 
“it surpasses anything of the kind that has yet come from 
America.”’ 


—The ‘Critic’? of November 14 devotes nearly three 
pages to an account of Mr. E. C. Stedman in his home at 
New York and at Newcastle, N. H. No account, however, 
can convey the charm of a personality so thoroughly in 


dividual and so full of spontaneity and intellectual re 
sourceas Mr. Stedman’s. 

—Mr. Frederic Harrison has declined to receive from 
the Appletons payment on account of the sales of “ The 
Nature and Reality of Religion,”’ containing the controver- 
sial articles between Mr. Harrison and Herbert Spencer, and 
against the publication of which, without his consent, Mr. 
Harrison protested so vigorously. 

—A very attractive book, eminently appropriate for the 
season, has just been issued by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
It is that beautiful and familiar mediwval poem, ‘ The 
Celestial Country,’”? from the ‘‘ Rhythm of St. Bernard.” 
The poem is printed in large, clear type, on a fine quality of 
hand-made paper, and is accompanied by four phototype 
illustrations. 

—The second volume in the new translation of Balzac, 
now in course of publication in a very attractive form by 


Roberts Brothers (Boston), includes a long story, ‘‘ The Du- 
chesse de Langeais,”’ and several short stories—‘‘ An Episode 
Under the Terror,’’ ‘‘ The Illustrious Gaudissart,”’ ‘** A Pas- 


sion in the Desert,’ and ‘‘ A Hidden Masterpiece,”’ all works 
eminently characteristic of the great French novelist. 

— Littell’s Living Age’’ still preserves the characteris- 
tics of its unwasted prime. It continues to furnish its read- 
ers from week to week with an admirable selection of the 
best current literature. The prospectus for the coming 
year indicates that the publishers are determined to main 
tain the old-time variety and freshness of this well-estab 
lished periodical, and to abate nothing on account of its 
advanced age. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. have just published ina neat and 
serviceable form Miss Sara E. Wilte’s ‘‘ Stories for Kinder- 
gartens and Primary Schools.’? Some of these sketches 
have already appeared in print, and have attracted attention 
as possessing the peculiar quality which interests children. 
In this form they will be found very serviceable for the 
home and for the kindergarten, and furnish an excellent 
addition to a kind of literature which, in spite of the 
multitude of books, is by no means as rich as one would 
think. 

—‘* Babyhood ”’ completed its first year with its November 
number, and the index which accompanies that issue shows 
how amply it has fulfilled the promise of its prospectus, in 
the variety and value of the articles it has published during 
the last twelve months. It is just the kind of periodical 
needed in every bome where there are very young children 
to be cared for. The kind of information which it conveys 
is practical, and is just that which is needed to secure the 
best results for child life, physically and mentally. 

—Readers of The Christian Union will be glad to know 
that Mr. S. Hl. Thayer is about to publish, through G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, a volume of verse. His frequent contribu- 
tions to the columns of The Christian Union have familiar- 
ized its readers with the fine poetic spirit and delicate t:ste 
which the new volume will bring out more conspicuously. 
We are quite sure that for such a volume there is a large 
eonstituency of those who value povtry for its imaginative 
and spiritual qualities, and who will find much to solace 
and interest them in’ Mr. Thayer’s delicate and poetio tran- 
scriptions of nature and life. 

—We do not know what authority the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” 
has for this statement: ‘‘ Apropos of illustrated magazines, 
two new schemes, we understand, are inthe air. The first 
isa combination between an American publisher and an 
English one for the issue of an Anglo-American magazine 
on more popular grounds than those at present occupied by 
the ‘Century’ and ‘Harper’s Magazine.’ The contribu- 
tions to it areto be by leading English and American 
artists, ani by the less high-and-dry writers of fiction and 
‘humanizing’ essays, the illustrated novelette being made a 
special feature. The other scheme, under considerationof a 
West End firm of publishers, is to issue a ‘ People’s Maga- 
zine’ that shall be purely English. Both pictures and text 
are to be supplied entirely by British artists and by British 
writers.”’ 

—The November number of the ‘“‘ Andover Review” is 
fully ebreast with the hich standard set by former issues. 
Professor Torrey contributes the second of his papers of 
philesophical analysis of Leibnitz’s “ Théodisée.”” Pro- 
fessor Palmer furnishes an introductory paper on ‘“‘ The 
New Education,”’ which will be commented on by several 
well-known teachers in a subsequent number of the maga- 
zine. ‘‘The Conquest of Utah’’ is treated of practically 
and with many significant facts and figures by the Rey. 
D. L. Leonard, with whose writing on this topic our readers 
are familiar. There are two literary articles—one by Pro- 
fessor T. W. Hunt, on ‘‘ Desirable Methods in English Lit- 
erary Studies ;”’ the other by Hamilton W. Mabie, entitled 
*©A Typical Novel,” and based mainly on Mr. Howells’s 
latest work of fiction. The editorial, archwological, and 
review departments are, as always, full and thorough, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It is curious to note the effect upon the commercial 
element in a large city of a great popular theatrical or 
operatic success. ‘‘The Mikado,” for instance, has 
given rise to the christening with its name of goods in 
a variety of dealers’ wares. We noticed, the other day, 
in an uptown gentlemen’s furnishing store, a new collar 
branded ‘‘The Mikado.” In the window of a large 
lamp store near by there was conspicuously displayed a 
huge lamp labeled ‘‘The Mikado Lamp,” 8o called, as 
nearly as we could judge, for the reason that a grotesque 
figure of a Japanese grandee formed the chief item in 
the decoration of the vase. Then, too, in the windows 
of several of the leading bouses which deal in fine china, 
glassware, and “ceramics,” the same influence is evi- 
dent in the display of various goods of a specially Japan- 
ese design. In some instances, too, the objects are 
really of artistic value, although, as a rule, they are of 
the cheap class, which have a short hold on the public 
taste, and soon give way to the next novelty. 


The large public auction rooms, at this season, are 
often converted into very attractive haunts for art 
lovers by the collections of pictures, china, and rare old 
furniture which are gathered therein preparatory to pub- 
lic sale. We have in mind specially, at this moment, 
the private collection of Richard Butler, Esq., of this 
city, which was on exhibition at the auction rooms of 
Messrs. Ortgies & Co. last week. 

The collection of paintings included very good exam- 
ples of the work of the late Sanford R. Gifford, N.A., 
and of the late G. F. Kensett, N.A., while there were 
also paintings by Jervis McEntee, J. B. Bristol, A. F. 
Tait, J. F. Cropsey, W. F. Richards, Arthur Parton, 
Edward Gay, and G. G. Brown, among American 
artists, and of Verboeckhoven, L. Braun, Louis Mercier, 
Louis Robbe, Charles Frére, Van Hamme, Guilmard, 
and Maes, among foreign painters. There was also a 
very interesting little picture by Elihu Vedder, ‘‘ Child 
Reading,” which was noticeable for the great difference 
in subject and manver from the stylc of work which one 
has come to look upon as distinctly characteristic of this 
artist. Very quiet and low in tone, and in subject of a 
sort to suggest the familiar peasant figures of the great 
Millet, it was difficult to attribute the work to the 
painter of ‘* The Sea Serpent ” or of ‘‘ The Lost Mind.” 

The main value of the collection, however, lay in the 
rare specimens of china, tapestries, bric-A-brac, and fur 
niture. Of the latter, there were three pieces of old 
Florentine furniture, two chairs, and a secretaire, or 
buffet, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which were quite 
the finest that we have ever seen. The tapestries also 
were of unusual merit, and the entire collection, indeed, 
was one which would rouse envy in the mind of the 
amateur and collector. At this writing the public sale 
has not yet taken place, and it is not pleasant to reflect 
that this fine collection will probably meet with no 
greater success, from a pecuniary point of view, than 
did that of Mr. James Jackson Jarves, which was sold 
last week. In such instances as the latter, the inadvert- 
ence of writing ‘“‘ public executioner” instead of ‘‘ pub- 
lic auctioneer” is quite admissible. 


The ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,” speaking some time ago 
of the tenor Herr Stritt, who will have made his début 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House by the time this para- 
graph is in our readers’ hands, said : 

‘Herr Albert Stritt, who has now been engaged at 
our Opera about five years, during which time he has 
sung 340 times in twenty-seven different operas, has by 
bis great ability both as vocalist and actor, especially in 
Wagneriau rvles, made many friends, who will thank 
the management for giving him an opportunity (before 
his departure for America) to appear once more in a 
series of his best réles. The operas ‘ Herodiade,’ 
‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Walkiire,’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ have been fixed 
upon for this purpose.” 


Tbe Thomas Popular Concerts, or, as people seem 
inclined to dub them, ‘‘ Thomas’s Tuesday Pops,” have 
at once fallen into line as one of the weekly events in 
the musical world, and with each concert the popular 
esteem for the leader and the appreciation of his work 
seem to increase, while the quality of both the pro- 
grammes and the performances maintain the excellent 
standard which was established by the first concert. 


At the Cincinnati Music Festival, from May 18 to 22, 
1886, under direction of Theodore Thomas, the princi- 
pal works to be performed are, Bach’s B minor Mass, 
Haydn’s “‘ Creation,” Rubinstein’s *‘ Tower of Babel,” 
Berlioz’s ‘* Damnation of Faust,” Wagner's ‘‘ Meister- 
singer” (Act III.), Schubert’s X XII[Id Psalm, and some 
four-part songs of Brahms. 


The mention of Brahms’s name calls to mind the 
eulogistic notices which his latest symphony has called 
forth from the German musical .ritics. A correspond- 
ent of “The Evening Post,” writing from Meiningen, 
recently said: ‘‘ Brahms’s new symphony in E minor, 





which was played here last Sunday for the first time, 


had a grand success, It is unquestionably the master’s 
greatest symphonic work. Brahms, who conducted the 
work personally, as well as the orchestra so admirably 
trained by Von Biilow, won with it a new triumph. 
The public insisted on hearing the third movement (a 
fascinating allegro giocoso) a second time, but the com- 
poser refused to comply with this desire. When the 
public had left the hall, however, Brahms, at the request 
of the Duke, repeated the first and the third move- 
ments.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOHN WILLETT EXPLAINS. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

Dear Srr,—Your issue of the 29th of October is re 
ceived, containing my letter and your reply, and also 
your comments on the matter, with your special ‘‘ disa- 
vowal of the spirit or facts” of my communication. 
One might think that your position should be pretty well 
understood by this time; but it is plain that mine is 
misapprehended. Iwill briefly explain. The working- 
men of America know that they are treated unjustly— 
robbed of s large part of the wealth which they create 
that justly belongs to them ; and they complain. They 
demand justice ; they demand their own. Mr. Gladden 
admits that they do not receive their own, but comes 
down on them with a torrent of reproaches for ‘‘ laziness, 
drunkenness, inefficiency, incompetency, and turbu- 
lence,” and advises them to ‘‘reform themselves, be 
patient, and in time they will get their own ;” but they 
could not expect it until they made a proper use of 
what they did get, and ‘‘ showed themselves fit for pros- 
perity and power.” What could anybody expect but a 
retort in kind, a tirade on the sins and shortcomings of 
the ruling classes? And this retort was right and 
deserved, too; for ’tis to the greed and selfishness, the 
laziness and love of ease, the sensuality, luxury, and 
lust for power of the ruling classes that we owe all 
our troubles, and ’tis the imitation of their vices that 
infects our youth and extends and perpetuates their 
sins. But ‘‘it is neither right nor wise,” says the 
Union, ‘‘ to throw back the sympathies of the ministry 
in their faces, and turn away in contempt from the 
hand of brotherhood they stretch out to us.” The 
ministry are the teachers of the people in morality and 
religion. We have teachers in agriculture, and in the 
various arts, and there is humbug enough in all of them ; 
but if the teachers in religion and morals had been as 
faithful to God and humanity as even the teachers in 
agriculture, who are often at fault, our civilization, our 
political economy, and our world would have been in a 
very different and better condition from what it is now. 
But they have separated religion from morals, and made 
it easy for a rich man to get into paradise by paying a 
smal! percentage of his stealings into what is called the 
Lord’s treasury, pretending repentance and faith, and 
saying some prayers. As long as they teach that heaven 
is gained so easy as that, you may depend on it men 
will not ‘‘deny themselves” much, or work very hard 
for heaven. Tobe sure, there are good preachers who 
deny themselves, but they do not follow the example of 
the prophets, John the Baptist, or Jesus; they do not 
denounce the wrongdoer. If they had mobbed the 
bishops who voted for the slavery trade it would have 
done more for humanity than all in their lives. 

The Union has very sensibly, very bravely, said that 
there will, there must be, revolution, but how and when 
it has not before declared. But we are told now that 
the Government cannot emancipate us, and the capital 
ists cannot emancipate us, and that the only hope lies in 
saving for future capital the money that is now wasted 
ia unthrift and intemperance, and bringing aboutastate 
of society in which every workman can have invested a 
thousand dollars in his work. Workingmen will then 
be their own capitalists and their own masters, and ‘‘ the 
millennium will have come.” Is it possible that you can 
believe in the possibility of this, in the face of the facts 
that there are now more than three million of working 
men and women that cannot get a decent living ; that 
greed and the surplus of labor is yearly increasing ; that 
both the power of capitalists annually becomes more, 
and that their hatred of co-operation is the main obsta- 
cle to co-operation to-day ? We have no faith in such 
a result under such conditions. Itis an impossibility 
for workingmen to lay up the required capital under 
such conditions. But we do not think your clas- 
sification is correct. The complaiats are not from 
“‘wage-workers only,” or from ‘‘ wage-workera under a 
boss” only. The fact that is at the bottom of all the 
trouble is that capitalists have the power to create a sur- 
plus of labor, and a surplus of products, and a scarcity 
of money, and whoever can control supply and demand 
can control prices ; and the bottom villainy is that capi- 
talists do control both, and all, for the gratification of 
their own greed and selfishness. 

There are two theories of society. One is that society 
is co-operation for mutual benefit ; the other is that the 
“ fundamental principle of society is the subordination 





of the inferior to the superior.” That is the idea of the 
Tsar, of all slaveholders, of the English landlords, of 
all aristocrats generally, in America and elsewhere ; and 
there is a radical difference, of course, between their 
ideas of property and reform. The first named think 
that the sun and the air, the water and its fishes, the 
earth, and its forests and their wild animals, and its 
mines, are equally the property of all men. The aristoc- 
racy think that all these matters and gifts of God are to 
be divided among a few and enjoyed by a few, and the 
masses excluded from all participation in them or benefit 
from them. 

Now, the point is that any man and every man, wage- 
worker or not, whose compensation is governed by the 


. rates of labor, or the rates of products, or the rates of 


the monopolists of lands or water or mines—every such 
man is harmed by the operation of the capitalist and 
monopolist. The wages of the teacher, the preacher, 
the editor, the author, the employees of government, 
etc., are neither affected by the supply of labor or the 
greed of monopolists. Their compensation {fs fixed by 
law or custom, and the cheaper labor and its products 
are the more their money will bring them. The most 
of them are on the side of the aristocracy, asit is plainly 
their interest to have wages and prices low generally ; 
while every debtor has his debts increased exactly in 
proportion as his wages or his produce is cut down in 
price. And you are much mistaken when you say that 
‘‘all our present agitations come from this great body 
of wage-workers,” and that the ‘‘ farmer is not conscious 
of suffering any injustice.” There is no class vf men in 
the country who work so many hours in a day, or who 
receive so little per hour for their work ; and there is no 
class who perceives more clearly the reasons of it than 
the farmers ; and in the Pittsburg riot of ’77 there was 
not one farmer in ten that would have turned his hand 
over to save the mobbing and sacking of every Wall 
Street in America, 80 disgusted were they with the uni- 
versal rascality of the ruling classes, the financiers 
especially. 

In conclusion, it may be said, What is your remedy 
for all this, as you reject ours? Our remedy is : 

1, A combination cf all workingmen. 

2. The propagation and adoption of a religion of 
common sense: a religion that shall consist mainly in 
action, and not mainly in thought; that shall consist 
mainly in doing good to others, and not mainly in seek- 
ing good for one’s self ; that shall consist in searching 
out men, and not in searching out God. 

3. We would stop legislation for the exclusive benefit 
of men who create no wealth, rnd commence legislation 
for the help of those who create ali wealth. 

4 We would stop “‘ grinding the poor for the benefit 
of the rich,” and grind the rich a little for the benefit of 
the poor. We are not afraid of the rich—the “‘ capital- 
ists’”—selling out their capital and taking the money 
away. Wecan make plenty of money, and they cannot 
take their capital. The land is the main foundation of 
our prosperity. 

5. The President of the Bankers’ Association tells us 
that the bankers owe the people twenty-eight hundred 
millions of dollars-; and for this vast debt the people 
have not a dollar of security, not a cepper ; it all rests 
on the faith in the banks; and though this faith is dis- 
turbed by the loss of millions every week or so, it still 
continues. This twenty-elght hundred millions might 
just as well be owing to the people from the working- 
men as from the bankers, and it would give them all the 
needed capital ; and the farmers would gladly secure 
more than half of it, and the plant and its income would 
secure the rest, and more too. The farmer would be bene- 
fited, for we would cut down interest to one-fourth 
what itis now; and he, and all workers and savers, 
would have a place of deposit perfectly safe and relia- 
ble. All these expensive blunders and crimes we would 
stop at once, and then see what ‘‘ other worlds there are 
to conquer.” J. WILLETT. 

GLENx, Mich. 

[One might think that our position should be pretty 
well understood by this time ; but it evidently is not. 
If Mr. Willett continues to read The Christian Union 
we trust he will understand it in time. It is not, how- 
ever, by grinding any one, but by doing justice <o all, 
that the day of universal prosperity is to be ushered in ; 
nor is it by destroying our present banking system, 
without providing some clearly defined and better sub- 
stitute, that values can be increased, or public credit 
strengthened, or conditions equalized; nor by ceasing 
to search for God that we shall come to the brotherhood 
of man. The condition of workingmen in America, 
where there is both a Christian religion and a banking 
system, is infinitely better than in China or India, where 
there is neither.—Eps. C. U.] 








Manners impress as they indicate real power. Nature 
forever puts a premium on reality. What is done for 
effect is seen to be done for effect; what is done for 
love is felt to be done for love. A man inspires affec- 
tien and honor because he was not lying in wait for 
these.—[Emerson. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN ¢ 
NEW BOOKS. 


PART 2 OF DR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Founded Mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philolegical Society. 
EDITED BY 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., 


Sometime President of the Philological Society, with the assistance of many Scholars and 
Men of Science. 
$3.28. 


Part 2. ANT—BATTEN. 4to. 


The original staff of the Dictionary has been greatly enlarged, and its headquarters 
have been removed to Oxford The Delegates confidently hope that, under the new 
arrangements, it will be found possible to issue the succeeding Parts at intervals of Six 
Months only, and that the work will be Complete in Twenty-four Parts. 


OXFORD: UNIVERSITY PRESS. NEW YORK: MACMILLAN & CO. 
THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by Leslie Stephen. Volum:s 1-4. 8vo, each $3.25. Further volumes will be 
issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted in about Fifty Volumes. 

“It is perfectly safe to predict, therefore, that 
this dictionary will find es ready acceptance 
here as in England. It is quite as necessary to 
an American as to an English library’s com- 
pleteness.”—{N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


* Of the general value of the work to Ameri- 
cans we need hardly speak. In great part it is 
the history of our ancestors, and in the achieve- 
ments of Englishmen in_ science, literature, 
art, and politics, we have the warmest and clos- 
est interest. No public library will think of 
omitting this work from its list, and the num- 
ber of subscribers among those who know the 
value of spout private reference library will un- 
doubtedly be large.”"—[Christian Union. 


A NEW BOOK BY LORD TENNYSON. 


Tiresias; and other Poems. 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Fcap 8vo. In December. 


Italy and Her Invaders. 

By Thomas Hodgkin, Fellow of University College, London, etc., etc. Vols. 3 and 

4, 8vo, $9. 

= Everywhere his pages show thorough workmanship. He tells his tale admirably, and is 

never dull His book is a contribution to general literature no less than to historical sclence. Its 
pages are full of happy analogies and illustrations drawa from all periods of history. It has all 
the attrectiveness of a book written with genuine enthusiasm, while he has spared no labor to 
make it as complete as possible.”"—{Contemporary Review (Prof Creighton). 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF DON QUIXOTE. THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 
Don Quixote. 


By Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by 
John Ormsby, Translator of the ‘‘ Poem of the Cid.” 4 Vols., 8vo, $14. 


“Mr. Ormsby has done his wor’ well, and has demonstrated beyond a doubt that he was a 
fit person to undertake the important task of translating anew the novel which many good 
judges have pronounced to be the best in the world ""—[Boston Daily Advertiser. 

* Cervantes’ immortal work. . . . Itis decidedly more accurate than those which preceded 

.’—jAthenaeum 
. = {tnables the English reader to form some true idea of what Cervantes’ great work really is 
. . . Should certainly supersede a!l former versions of Don Quixote into English.”"—|Academy. 


UNIFORM WITH “ THE GRAPHIC ARTS.” 
Landscape. 


By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of ‘‘ Etchings and Etchers,’’ “The Graphic 
Arts,”’ etc., etc. Columbier 8vo, with about fifty illustrations, price $35. Large- 
paper copies, with proofs of tue Engravings, and bound in vellum, price, $70. 
“The superb volume before us may be said to represent, 80 far as this country is concerned, 
illustration, decoration, typography, and taste and binding attheir best, employed on a work 


devoted to fine arts exclusively.’’—[ Atheneum. 
ISIS AND THAMESIS: Hours 


WINDSOR. 
By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz. With 12 Plates| at Oxford and Below. By Pror. 
A. J. Counce. With Etchings and Vign- 


and numerous Vignettes. Imp. 4to, cloth, 
ettes. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $6. 


gilt edges, $7.50. 
BY LORD TENNYSON. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A new edition, revised throughout by the author. In 7 volumes, globe 8vo, cloth. In paper 
box, $12. Each volume, $1.75. A special edition of the same on hand-made paper, aud 
in elegant binding. (Sold in sets only.) Price, $24.50. 

Vol. 1. Early Poems. Vol. 5. Enoch Arden: and In Memoriam. 

ol. 2. Lucretius and other Poems. Vol. 6. Queen Mary: and Harold. 
fol. 3. Idylls of the King. Vol. 7. Ballads and other Poems. 

Vol. 4. The Princess: and Maud. 


“ This edition fills every condition that an intelligent book collector could demand ; the paper, 
the type, the ink being simply perfect, and perfect on account of their simplicity. No English edi 
tion hitherto published will compare with it, and certainly no American edition that we have ever 
seen.’’—[Independent. 

“ A neater, more convenient, and more tasteful edition of the Laureate’s poems will probably 
never be printed.’’—[New York Tribune. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
PROSE WORKS. 
In Seven Volumes. 12mo, each $1.50. 

Vol. 1. Essays in Criticism. 

Vol. 2. On the Study of Celtic Literature— 
On Translating Homer. 

Vol 3. Culture and Anarchy—Friendship’s 
Garland. 

V.1 4 Mixed Essays—Irish Essays. 

Vol. 5. Literature and Dogma. 

Vol. 6 God and the Bible. 

Vol. 7. 8t. Paul and Protestantism—Last Es- 
says on Church and Religion. 


Browning Selections. 


Selections tivm the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. First and Second Series. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Extra Feap. 8vo. $2.50. 

A Sclection from the Poetry of Eiizabeth Barrett Browning. First and Second Series. 
New Edition. 2 vols, Extra Feap. 8vo. $2.50. 


The four volumes can be had in uniform binding, in paper box. Price, $5. 
Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


* It will stand almost in the same relations to 
our mutual wants as a dictionary of our com- 
mon language.”—{N. Y. Observer 


POEMS. 


Uniform with the above. 2 vols., 12mo, 
3.50 


Vol. 1. Early Poems, Narrative Poems, and 
Sonnets. 

Vol. 2. Lyric, Dramatic, and Elegiac Poems. 

The Poems and Prose. 9 vols., in paper box, 


$14. 
American Edition of the Poems. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“It isto him and Clough that the men of the 
future will come who desire to find the clearest 
poetic expression of the sentiment and reflect- 
tion of the most cultivated and thoughtful men 
of our generation.’’— [The Nation. 








 TIRYNS: 


‘THE PREHISTORIC PALACE OF THE 
| KINGS OF TIRYNS. THE RESULTS. 
| OF THE LATEST EXCAVATIONS. 


HENRY ScHLIEMANN, author of “ Mycene,” | 
“Tlios,” etc. The preface by Professor F 
Adler, and contributions by Dr. William 
Doérpfeld. With 188 wood-cuts, 24 plates in 
chromo-lithography, 1 map, and 4 plans. 
lvol., royal octavo. $10 } 


Published simultaneously in England, France, 
Germany, and America 


“The great debt which modern scholarshin owes 
to Dr. Schliemann for his dtiscovertes is still further 
increased by this new book. .. The results of the | 
excavations at Tiryns will be espectally valuable 
Sor the light they throw upon the architecture of the 
pre-Homeric time.”"—{ Boston Transcript. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


RUDDER GRANG By Frank R. Stockton 
B. Frost. One vol., 12mo, $2 


“Tt is possible that there are readers and buyers | 
of books who have not yet made the acquaintance | 
of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ If so, it is hard to tell whether | 
they are proper objects of pity or of envy—pity for 
having lost 80 much enjoyment, or envy for the | 
peaseee that is still in store for them.”—[Phila. | 

mes. | 


| 
“Mr. Frost’s drawings emphasize the text in the | 
most welcome manner.’’—{ Boston Gazette. | 


BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES, By Mrs Burros 


HARRISON. IUus- | 
trated by WaLTER (RANE. One vol., 12mo. $2. | 
“Few volumes will receive a warmer welcome 
from children. . . . It is praise enough for Mr. 
Crane's illustrations to say that they harmonize 
with the stories. We confess to have been begulled | 
by the book into a forgetfulness of time, cares, and 
pretty much everything, for two consecutive hours ” | 

—(Christian Intelligencer. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN | 


HISTORY By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN | 
. Wrieur. Illustrated by J 

STEEPLE Davis 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50 | 

“A collection of thrilling stories of American 


history which the book indelibly impresses on the | 
child’s mind .”—{Brooklyn Unton. 
By Juuma C. R.| 


AFTERNOON SONGS. Peat’ Y Yor Siomo. 
$1.50. j 
The new volume contains Mrs. Dorr’s poems of 

the years since her former collection, * Friar Ansel 

mo.” The title embodies a fancy of the author that 
these are afternoon songs of life. | 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM, Sith, short | 


* supplement- | 
ary essays on Related ‘lopics. By Ggorag P. | 
Fisuer, D D vol... 12mo0 | 

| 


75 cents. 

A new edition of this valuable book for popular 
circulation. Prof. Fisher has thoroughly revised 
the text and added notes and much interesting 
new matter. 1 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS, 


. —A Responsive 
The Prince of Peace, suc’ 
R. Lowry. A careful and — pe adjust 
ment of appropriate ep eo and Christmas 
Songs, the whole Service § ving a vivid and stir 
ring presentation of the birth of our Lord, and 
the happy results that flow from His Messi«nic 
work. Asa literary, musical, and doctrinal ef 
fort, without fault easily rendered by any Sun- 
day-school. Previous Services at same price. 
5 cts. each by Mail; 84 per 100 Copies by 
Express, 


—Entirely new 
Xmas Annual No, 16,200 Sunte 
carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun 
dance of superior songs for any Christmas enter- 
tainment. revious numbers at same prices. 
Price, 4 cts.each by Ma'l; $3 per 100 by 
Express. 


; —By W.H. Doane, Mus. Doc 
St. Nicholas, A most entertaining Cantata, 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, ete ,of 
great variety and beauty. A delightful evening’s 
entertainment. 
25 ets. each by Mail; @2.40 per doz. Copies 
by Express. 








: —By H. P.D . & 
Festival Anthems, pe A pages Anthems 
for Christmas and other joyous occasions. 
35 cts. by Mail ; $3.60 per doz. by Express. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUEST. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
& CO.’S . 


| H. H. Boyesen, 
| Laurence Hutton, 


Newly illustrated by A. | 





BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificent Books for the Holl- 
days at our Price. 


560,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous | 
Books at your price. 


317,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., at 
any price. 


Mammoth Catalogue free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers St., 








1,000,000 — 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, : 


THE BOOK BUYER 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
Loses. 


110 Pages, Illustrated. 10 Cents. 
CONTENTS: 
Frontispiece—Raphael’a * Orleans Madonna,” 
engraved by Thomas Cole, and printed in color 
aaa and Its Literature. By Julia C. R. 
orr 
Our First Christmas in the Arctic By Lient. 
A. W. Greely. With 4 new illustrations 
Portrait of Frank R. Stockton. Engraved by 
Kruell. 


ARTICLES BY 


Hon. Eugene Schuyler, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Brander Matthews, 
Julian Hawthorne, 
Rossiter Johnson, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
H. W. Mabie, and others 


All subscribers sending their names now to 
Tugs Book Buyer MonrTuHLy, and 50 cents, will 
receive the holiday issue free. 


THE SILENT SOUTH. Together with the 


Freedman’s Oase 
in Equity and the Convict Lease System. B 
Grorce W. CaBie. With Portrait. 12mo. $1. 


Mr. Cable, in this little book, m*kes a strong and 
zealous defense of the rights of the negro. He pre 


| sents facts which will prove a revelation to those 


who have not made a special study of the subject. 
He draws his statistics, which are striking in the 
extreme, from official documents. and offers indis 
putable evidence that wili create a sensation among 
the thinking friends of the freedmen. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


‘Cabinet Edition.”’ 10 vols., beautifull y bound, 
gilttop. In a box, $7.50. 


This fine edition has been made necessary by the 
reveatedly expressed demand for this standard 
collection of American short stories in a form suit- 
for preservation on the library shelf or for 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE, TB ex0e. 


riences of 
a Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon. the 
Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. Ky WiLuam 
T. Hornapay. 1 vol, 8vo, with maps aad Il 
lustrations $4. 


From the New York Sun: 

“Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Wallace to the Malay 
Archipelago no such important addition has veen 
made to the data of natural history as is embodied 
in this record of exact and ample observation in a 
seldom penetratad fleld.”’ 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

“Mr meenetey is a born Nimrod and naturalist. 
No journey too long, uo privation too severe, when 
engaged in his favorite pursuits. . . Che effect of 
his original and independent observations appears 
on every page of his work.” 


or sent, p slpaid, on receipt of price, by 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


CAaROLs = (885 


Superior to any of those of preceding years. The 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, Jobn R. Sweney, H. P. 
Vanks, T. P. Westendorf, and otbers. The words are 
of unusual merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 
and others 








The Carols also include a 


—Beautiful Responsive Service= 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 


pp. Elegantly printed in colors. Price 5cts. each 
or S0cts. a Coen by mail, postpaid; 64 a hundred 
by express, not prepaid. 


ee 
A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, = 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 


Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, tinterspersed with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
school can be introduced in the choruses if desired 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ** Santa Claus’ Mistake’’ 
will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
It can be prep in two weeks. ce 3cts each 
by mail postpaid ; $ a dozen by express, net prepaid, 
Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN 
Eciools “with sail & Prope sttention given 
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SCHOOL UNION: 


1128 Chestnut Steet, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. 5. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous 0. 
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for catalogue and i net or F000 e 
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SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
338 Washington &., Bosten, Mass. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The total number of physicians in the world is esti- 
mated at 190,000. 


In 1868 there were issued from 766 offices mcney 
orders covering $4,000,000 ; last year the 7,355 offices 
issued orders amounting to about $120,000,000. 


A Chinese Testament in English characters has just 
been printed at Ning-po. It is a practical adaptation of 
what is known as ‘‘ Pigeon English” to missfonary pur- 
poses. 

A contribution plate in St. James’s Church at New 
London, Conn., on a recent Sunday gathered in a Ko- 
man coin of about the period 385 B.c., so proved by the 
workmanship and design. 


Lynn ‘‘ Item :” Accidentally, in Monday’s “ Item,” a 
‘local mention” of the Rev. F. L. Norton’s Sunday 
evening sermon got into the article headed ‘‘ Heavy 
Blow.” We offer an apology to the gentleman. 





The two hundredth anniversary of the introduction 
of the art of printing into the middle colonies of North 
America is to be commemorated next month in Phila- 
delphia, where, in 1685, Willlam Bradford set up his 
press. 


An old lady, who died recently in London, is said to 
have bequeathed to the doctor who had attended her for 
the last thirty-five years a huge box, which was found 
to contain all the bottles of medicine he had ever sent to 
her—unopened. 


The decrease in England's prison population, which 
has been such a notable feature of recent years, {s still 
maintained. The number of prisoners in 1885 is 16,221, 
as against 17,421 at the end of the prison year 1883-4, 
and the total falling off since 1878 has been 4,679. 





The Central Park obelisk has been successfully coated 
with paraftine, and, it is believed, can now stand the rigors 
of our severe frost. In color it is a little darker than 
before, but will soon become nearly of the original color. 
Over a barrelful of loose particles and scales were re- 
moved from the monolith. 


Slavery is not abolished in Brazil yet, as the following 
item from the Rio ‘‘ News” shows: ‘‘ An unfortunate 
slave was recently caught by the police and had his head 
shaved at the gaol. He scems to have been guilty of 
no crime, but such, it is said, are the orders of the chief 
of police ; every slave must have his head shaved.” 


An English paper says that a telephone company has 
succeeded in turning the company’s office at Sheffield 
into a church, where a number of ladies and gentlemen 
listened one Sunday lately to the services held at St. 
Paul’s, Manningham, to which church the telephone 
wires between Sheffield and Bradford had been extended. 





A strip of Arabian paper dating from the ninth cent- 
ury, and containing a wood-cut with ornaments and 
initials, has just been found among the papers of the 
Austrian Archduke Rainer. This reiic shows that the 
art of wood-cutting was probably of Arabian origin, or 
that it was, at all events, known to the Arabs in the 
ninth century. 


“Every Other Saturday” says: ‘‘ Longfellow and 
Fields were making a short pedestrian tour some years 
ago, when, to their surprise, an angry bull stood in the 
pathway, evidently determined to demolish both poet 
and publisher. ‘I think,’ said Fields, ‘that it will be 
prudent to give this reviewer a wide margin.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the poet ; ‘it appears to be a disputed passage.’ ” 





A Russian Solomon.—An Odessa magistrate settled 
a fierce dispute about the proprietorship of a specially 
desirable lot in a new cemetery by applying the rule 
‘* first come first served,” and suggesting that whichever 
died first should have the right to the coveted resting- 
place. The parties went away reconciled and happy. 
It is not stated whether they had to find sureties to guar- 
antee that neither would take an unfair advantage of 
the other by committing suicide. 


A custom of the days gone by still obtains in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts. According to an old Mary- 
land law, the foreman of each jury js presented with a 
pound of tobacco on rendering the verdict in each case. 
As this is far in excess of the demand for the weed, the 
cash equivalent, $1, is substituted. The tobacco fund 
amounts to a considerable sum during a term of court, 
and is usually devoted to the purchase of a cane for the 
foreman, bouquets for the judge, and minor comforts 
for the jurors. 


In ancient times cobblers made shoes out of hides, flax, 
silk, cloth, wood, iron, silver, and gold ; and in great vari- 
ety of shapes, plain and ornamental. In the eleventh 
century the upper part of the shoe was made of leather 
and the sole of wood. The Saxons wore shoes with 
thongs. In the year 1090, in the reign of William Rufus, 





the great dandy Robert was called ‘‘ the horned” because 
he wore shoes with long points, stuffed, turned up, and 
twisted like horns. The clergy waged war upon this 
fashion until it was discontinued. 


Vienna papers report that a subterranean church has 
been discovered at Constantinople, in the Salma-Tomruk 
quarter, situate beneath a Turkish mosque. Its dimen- 
sions and arrangement have not yet been ascertained, as 
it seems to be made up of several small vaulted passages, 
quite corresponding to the descriptions of oratorla in 
the Roman catacombs. The walls must have been pro- 
fusely adorned with religious pictures, the remains of 
which are still visible ; among them are the Ecce Homo, 
the Virgin, and John the Baptist. 


In a recent meeting of the librarians in this city, the 
subject under discussion being library thieves, Dr. 
Buel, librarian of Union Theological Seminary, was 
asked how he got along with the ministers. He said he 
was afraid that ministers were as bad as any one else in 
this respect, for since he had been librarian more than 
1,000 volumes had been stolen. ‘‘ One minister,” he 
said, ‘‘ kept a book twenty-three years, but finally re- 
turned it, with a note to the effect that he needed the 
book no longer, as he had obtained a better edition.” 


The clerk of the Néw York Board of Aldermen lately 
testified that among the officials drawing pay there is a 
librarian at $1,090 and an assistant librarian at $900 to 
look after the “library,” which contains ‘‘a fine big 
Chinese Bible, quite a lot of the Proceedings of the 
Board, and some other books.” Tuis sinecure, says an 
exchange, resembles the Office of Statuary under T weed, 
which had a Superintendent of Statues, an Inspector, 
and a clerk, charged with seeing that the charwoman 
cleaned the only statue in its jurisdiction once a week. 


A statistician has printed the following figures about 
the increase of sparrows in this country, assuming that 
they were introduced in 1870 from a single pair, giving 
six pairs as the annual increase, and supposing the pa- 
rent birds to die at the end of each year: November, 
1871, 36 pairs ; November, 1872, 216 pairs ; November, 
1873, 1,296 pairs; November, 1874, 7,776 pairs; No- 
vember, 1875, 46,656 pairs; November, 1876, 279,936 
pairs; November, 1877, 1,679,616 pairs; November, 
1878, 10,077,696 pairs; November, 1879, 60,466,176 
pairs; November, 1880, 362,897,056 pairs ; November, 
1881, 2,176,782,336 pairs; November, 1882, 13,060,694,- 
016 pairs; November, 1883, 78,364,164,096 pairs ; No- 
vember, 1884, 470,184,984,576 pairs; November, 1885, 
2,821,109,907,456 pairs. 





An English paper describes a novel collection of books 
to be seen near Cassel, Germany. At first glance they 
appear like rough blocks of wood, but upon closer 
examination it is found that each is a complete history 
of the tree which it represents. At the back of the book 
the bark has been removed from a space large enough 
to admit the scientific and the common name of the tree 
asa title. One sideis formed from the split wood of the 
tree, showing its grain and natural fracture ; the other 
shows the wood when worked smooth and varnished. 
One end shows the grain as left by the saw, and the 
other the finely polished wood. On opening the book 
one finds the fruit, seeds, leaves, and other products of 
the tree, the moss which grows upon its trunk, and the 
insects which feed upon the various parts of the tree. To 
all this is added a wel!-printed description of the habits, 
usual location, and manner of growth of the tree—all 
forming a complete history of each kind of timber rep- 
resented, and in a form readily understood. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns Of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable ) 


The question of “ F. M.,”’ in the issue of October 15, concern - 
ing what he calls Elisha’s ‘deliberate lic,” was reasonably 
answered. The Scripture does not, indeed, necessarily approve 
what it records, and the moral imperfections of Jehovah's serv- 
ants cannot fairly be charged upon him. This is all clear, and 
quite in keeping with the character of the Scriptures as a “ rec- 
ord of the moral development of the race.” But what shall we 
say toa bright Sunday-school scholar who quizzes us concerning 
Jehu's gross deception and slaughter of the Baalites in the les- 
son of October 18, and Jehovah's commendation of it expressed 
by the reward of a dynasty of four generations? In 2 Kings x., 
30, Jehovah tells Jehu that he had “ done well,” “ right in mine 
eyes, and according to all that was in mine heart.” Yet what 
Jehu did was an act of such a nature as to counteract all our 
conceptions of what God could really approve. The dilemma is 
this: Ifthe record is true, what are we to think of Jehovah? 
If Jehovah did not approve Jehu's act, what are we to think of 
the record ? Bratz Crass TEACHER. 

New Yore. 

Your question is one of a class very perplexing to the in- 
tellectually honcst student of the Bible, who neither evades 
difficulties nor covers them up, but honestly and frankly 
faces them. We can only give a hint which may help a 
little toward the probable solution. In the interpretation 
of the Bible, allowance must be made for what the scientists 
call the “‘ personal equation,’’ both of the writer and also of 
the reader; for the moral atmosphere, both of the age in 





which the book was produced, and the age in which it is 
studied. Jehu lived in a barbaric age, when the notions of 
justice and humanity were very different from our own. He 
was commanded by God to act as an executioner of divine 
justice against the house of Ahab, and to destroy it. He 
accepted and executed this commission, for this was com- 
mended by Elisha, God’s prophet. It does not follow that. 
the method of the execution, or even the spirit, in all 
respects, would be approved by God in our owntime. But 
God gives his commendation to those who accept his com- 
mission and endeavor to execute his will, if their purpose is 
honest, however they may err, not only in their intellectual 
judgment, but even in their moral perception. On the 
other hand, we must also make some allowance for the 
moral atmosphere of our own time, which tends toward 
leniency, and shrinks from the vigorous execution of 
justice in the administration of deserved penalty upon 
wrong-doers. And perhaps there is a lesson for us to learn 
from God’s general approval of Jehu’s execution of justice 
against the house of Ahab, as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of the divine command to abhor that which is evil. 


I was assured the other day that The Christian Union had 
made favorable mention of the “Church of the Holy Cross” 
and its work in this city. It surprised me; and thinking that 
the writer in charge of the department in which the notice 
appeared could not really know the methods pursued at the 
** Holy Cross,”’ I matl you a copy of our paper, the “ Recorder,” 
containing an account of the opening by an eye-witness. 

W. T. 8. 

The paper which accompanies this note describes the 
consecration of the Mission Church of the Holy Cross. 
Within is a huge wooden cross, on which is a carved figure 
of the Saviour, carved figures of the Virgin Mary and Mary 
Magdalen, censer lamps and lighted candles, a high altar, 
vases of artificial flowers, and other religious insignia sim- 
ilar to those used in the Roman Catholic Church; the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross, and of the Sister- 
hood of 8t. John the Baptist, were clothed in vestments 
similar to those used by members of similar organizations 
in the Roman Catholic Church, etc. We have only to say 
in reply that we think the Church of the Holy Cross could 
do its work better without the lamps, the candles, the vest- 
ments, and the figures ; but we regard all these as we regard 
the unattractive plainness of an old-fashioned Quaker meet- 
ing-house—neither essential to religion nor a necessary 
violation of it. If aman has a heart of devout submission 
and grateful consecration to God, and ina spirit of love 
and humility is endeavoring to bring to a knowledge of God 
his Saviour those who do not know him, we rejoice in his 
work and spirit, whether he wears a cassock or a frock 
coat, works in the sunlight or in the poorer light of censer 
lamps and wax candles. 





Will you please let me know who was Horace Bushnell and what 
were his teachings? I have for several years wanted to know 
and read more of him. I am told that he, perhaps, taught Uni- 
tarian doctrine, If so, Ido not want to know more of his writ- 
ings. 

It is impossible to compact Horace Bushnell’s teachings 
into a paragraph. He belonged to that school of writers 
who hold to a largeness of spiritual life and truth transcend- 
ing all intellectual definition—a school represented by such 
writers as Maurice in England and Phillips Brooks in our 
own country. He has been charged with Unitarianism by 
those who cannot understand that dissent from one form of 
dogmatism does not necessarily involve acceptance of 
another form. In our opinion, his teaching does not 
approximate Unitarianism. The best book for you to study 
to acquaint yourself with his teaching is either ‘‘ Nature and 
the Supernatural ” or “‘ Forgiveness and Law.” 


How ts it possible to make the doctrine of the final destruction 
(extinction) of the wicked, or of the possible restoration of the 
erring soul in the future life, agree with Matthew xxv., 46: “* And 
these shall go away into eternal punishment’? =. &. 

Scholars are not agreed as to the meaning of the word 
rendered ‘‘ eternal’ or ‘‘everlasting.’”’ It is the translation 
of a Greek word strictly signifying age-long, and is 
certainly sometimes used in tne Scripture where a literal 
endiess duration is not indicated ; as in God’s promise to give 
Canaan to Abrabam for an everlasting possession. Those 
who hold to universal restoration generally regard the phrase 
in Matthew xxv., 46 to indicate simply a punishment for an 
indefinite period, though some scholars, following the leader- 
ship of Maurice, regard ‘‘eternal’’ as not in any sense a 
time word, but as indicating spiritual quality ; an interpre- 
tation which they define by citing such passages as John 
xvil., 3. 


Will you please say in Inquiring Friends whether, as a Chris- 
tian and as a man of science, you believe Jesus of Nazareth had 
ap earthly father, and oblige one who sees The Christian Union 
side by side with anti-Christian journals? 

We have stated, over and over again, our belief in the 
Apostles’ Creed ; but we have no objection t» repeating it 
every week, in true Churchman fashion: ‘* We believe in 
Jesus Christ, God’s only begotten Son, who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; he de- 
scended into hell ; the third day he rose from the dead ; he 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty ; from thence he shall come to judgo 
the quick and the dead.”’ 





A Sunday-school scholar spoke of Joash as being a devout 
upholder of the Christiau religion. Her teacher said that 
it was the Jewish religion, because there was no Christian relig- 
ion until Christ came. Washe correct in his criticism ? especially 
that there was no Cnristian religion ? N.N.R. 

CHARLESTOWN, N. H. 

Strictly speaking, the Christian religion dates from the 
advent of Jesus Christ ; broadly speaking, the Christian and 
the Jewish religion are identical: but as the fruit and the 
seed are identical, one growing out of the other, 
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THE ADVENT MISSION. 


HE Christian Union has referred to the Advent 
Mission, which begins in the Protestant Episcopal 
churches of New York on November 28, continuing for 
ten days. The success attending parochial miesion work 
in London is the reason why the idea has been received 
with such favor by Churchmen in America, When the 
idea was revived in 1869 in London, seventy Episcopal 
churches in that city joined in the work. In 1875, when 
another series of services were conducted, 150 churches 
joined, and in 1880 more than 800 London churches 
worked earnestly to advance the cause of Christianity 
by means of the parochial mission. 

For two years past careful preparations have been 
made in New York for the coming mission. A com. 
mittee of organization was appointed by Assistant 
Bishop Potter, that have worked most zealously and 
systematically in order that the meetings might he 
brought to the attention of and reach the greatest num- 
ber of people possible. The Rev. Dr. Satterlee {s the 
chairman of the committee, and the Rev. Dr. Mottett 
corresponding secretary. 

It has not been found practicable to hold mission 
services in every parish of the diocese at this time, so 
arrangements have been made to hold services in the 
following churches: The Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, Calvary, St. George’s, Calvary Chapel, Church 
of the Incarnation, Holy Trinity (Forty-second Street 
and Madison Avenue), Holy Trinity (Harlem), Church 
of the Huly Communion, Church of the Reconcilia- 
tion, St. John the Evangelist, St. Mary the Virgin, 
Church of the Redeemer, St. Michael, Holy Spirit, 
Church of the Epiphany, All Saints, Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Seaman’s Mission, St. Pailip’s, and St. 
Mark’s Memorial. In addition to these, services will be 
held at 12:30 in Trinity Church and at Columbia Col- 
lege daily, and the Rev. Dr. Aitkin, President of the 
Parochial Mission of London, will have charge of the 
services at Trinity ; Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, at Columbia 
College. 

Each rector arranges the details of the work carried 
on in his own parish. There will be an average of 
from four to five services daily. There will be special 
addresses to men, women, and children at separate 
hours. A list of missionaries includes the names of the 
Rev. Francis Pigou, vicar of Halifax, England ; Bishop 
Elliott, of Western Texas; the Rev. Dean Hart, the 
Rev.‘Frederick Courtney, the Rev. Dr. Warren, and the 
Rev Dr. Rainsford. 

Of the methods to be used in the mission the Rev. Dr. 
Pigou, writing to the Cburch of the Reconciliation, says : 


“As regards what is ordinarily understood by and dis- 
trusted as excitement, long experience convincingly per- 
suades me that the blessing we look for is real and enduring 
in proportion to the absence of unhealthy excitement. It is 
not only because ‘sensationalism’ is foreign to my own 
habit of thought, and far removed from my own methods, 
that I say this ; but I hold strongly that it is to dishonor the 
Word of God and to discredit his power to resort to ary- 
thing unreal, histrionic, and exaggerated in the conduct of 
the services. I believe in services characterized by the very 
utmost reverence, decorum, and sobriety ; in the preaching 
of the message as simply as the message itself is simple ; in 
music, tender, sweet, devotional ; in hymns, selected not 
for the sake of some sensational or ‘catching’ tune, but se- 
lected for the sake of the words. For this reason I always 
ask that I may be allowed to conduct the music myself at 
the week-day services. I have been collecting tunes for 
many years, and I have reason to kuow how largely a sweet 
tune, wedded to sweet words, conduces to devotional feel- 
ing. Ihave for this reason also asked your pastor to allow 
us to have our own hymn-book. I! believe in the perfect 
stillness of an after meeting, where the soul is waiting 
quietly for the moving of the waters. I believe in the 
power of silent prayer, and of quiet communion with God, 
as the great safeguard against reaction, and as some security 
against ephemeral and unprofitable impressions. I pray of 
you, therefore, to put away from your minds, as far as the 
east is from the west, any such fear about ‘ excitement,’ 
which is not only, so faras I.am concerned, groundless, but 
might, if entertained, seriously prejudice our work.”’ 


In Brooklyn, week before last, the Rev. Dr. Aitkin 
conducted a most success(ul series of meetings in St. 
Luke's parish, and the results of the meeting have been 
shown in increased attention and interest at the services 
of the church. These services are addressed especially 
to men, and Dr. Aitkin seems peculiarly fitted to inter- 
est a male audience. The object of every mission is to 
arouse interest in the lukewarm and non church-going 
members of the community. Dr. Satterlee says : ‘‘ It is 
to the after work, as well as to the direct work of these 
parochial missions, that we look for permanent results.” 
An effort will be made to especially interest persons out- 
side of church influence, and it will be the privilege of 
the workers in the individual churches not to lose sight 
of such persons. The missions are free. 

Among the methods devised to attract the attention 
and arouse the interest among the careless or indifferent 
members of the community is the issuing of a circular 
printed on pink or blue paper, in large type, by Christ 
Church, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, We reproduce, in 





less than half its original size, the circular, which cer- 
tainly would attract the attention of the most careless : 





ADVENT MISSION 


| Seats Free. 
in 
Christ Church, Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, KE. Db. — 
Nov. 29th, Dec. 6th, 13th, and 20th, 1985 — 
_— | bring 
‘ | Seeer. others. 
Four Churches : Grace, 
St. Mark's 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford, St Rev. S. M. 
| George’s,N Y ' Haskins,D.D 
| Rev Edgar Johnson, St. | ane a 
.). Mark’s, N. ¥ arlington, 
Four Missioners : | Rev. Parker Morgan, Heav- PhD., 


enly Kest, N. Y. : 
‘Rev. Lindsay Parker, St Coan, 


George’s, N. Y. Rev. C. L. 
Mebsisciii Twing 
Four Choirs! Four Sunday Evenings ' 
R.ctore. 


Service of Song from 7:30 to8 p.m. Preaching 
at 8:15. 


These circulars are distributed by workers connected 
with Christ Church throughout the city of Brooklyn, 
and no doubt will be the means of drawing numbers to 
the service who weuld, without these circulars, be 
ignorant that such a movement was in progress. Has 
not Christ Church shown enterprise and wisdom by its 
method that is worthy of imitation ? 

Dr. Aitkin, who is a most indefatigable worker, con- 
ducted during the past week meetings at Newark, 
N. J., in which all the churches of the diocese united. 
In January a similar work will be conducted in New 
Orleans, It will need money as well as men to carry on 
the work of the Advent Mission in New York. Any 
person who wishes to assist by giving either time or 
money can communicate with the members of the com- 
mittees : 

Finance.—The Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Missioners.—The Rev. R. H. McKim, D.D., the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, and the Rev. Arthur Brooks. 

Special Needs of New York.—The Rev. Henry Mot- 
tet, the Rev. T. M. Peters, D.D., and the Rev. Charles 
C. Tiffany, D.D. 

To Secure Assistance of Workingmen.—The Rev. H. 
E. Backus, D.D., the Rev. J. E Jobnson, and the Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins. 








DR MUNGER’S INSTALLATION AT NEW 
HAVEN. 


HE union of the two Congregational churches of 

New Haven known as the Church of the United 
Society, and the Third Congregational Church, was 
consummated early in the year 1884. Ever since that 
time the members of the church, now the largest in 
the State of Connecticut, have been looking for a pastor. 
Success has at last rewarded their scarch; and both 
church and city and State may be congratulated upon 
Dr. Munger’s settlement on Thursday, the 19.h inst., 
over the United Church of New Haven. The council 
was rigidly limited to churches and individuals in the 
city of New Haven and its suburbs, save that Dr. Mun- 
ger’s former church at North Adams was r presented 
by a delegate, and the Mount Vernon Church of Boston 
by its pastor, Dr. Herrick, who had been invited to 
preach the installation sermon. The day was raw, with 
a chilling northeast wind and occasional dashes of rain ; 
yet the large church was well filled in the afternoon at 
the examination, and crowded in the evening at the 
instaliation services. After the organization of the coun- 
cil and the reading of the records of church and so- 
ciety relative to the call extended to Dr. Munger, the 
result was real of the council at North Adams which 
dismissed him from his pastorate there. This document 
contained the strongest testimony to the value of Dr. 
Munger’s work in that place. It described his preach- 
ing as stimulating and purifying ; it bore witness to the 
success of his pastorate as manifested by the constant 
growth of his church, and by the peace which prevailed 
within it; itspoke of the important influence exerted 
by him in the community at large. After such a testi- 
menial from brother clergymen who had known him 
long and intimately, further discussion of the propriety 
of installing him seemed well-nigh superfluous ; but the 
venerable forms of Congregational procedure must be 
observ: d, however needless, and Dr. Munger was called 
on for xn expression of views. He proceeded to read 
a doctrinal statement, which, considered as a jiterary 
performance, was noticeable for its ability and elegance, 
and regarded as a doctrinal statement was equally 
remarkable for its vigor and clearness. It contained 
nothing which in this age of the world could be consid- 
ered startling. To say thatits positions were those of the 
so called ‘‘ new theology ” is quite needless, as Dr. Mun- 
ger’s own conzcction with that movement in religious 
thought is so well known. In its emphatic acknowl- 
edgment of the Nicene Christology, in its unhesitating 
declarations of inspiration, in its insistence upon the 
vicarious element in the azonement, and the emphasis 
laid upon the necessity of regeneration, the paper was 
evidence enough of Dr. Munger’s thoroughly evangel- 





ical belief. Yet there were some who were not satisfied 
with it ; and though the council, for the most part, as 
their names were called, simply re-ponded ‘‘ no ques- 
tions,” two or three members felt that the methods of 
the Congregational inquisition could not be so lightly 
abandoned. Dr. Munger’s replies, however, were not of 
a kind to encourage interrogatories, while the sympathy 
of the audience with him was manifested in general 
smiles which were rather more than audible, and by the 
spontaneous contact of the palms of the hands belong- 
ing to some of the more enthusiastic, which almost 
developed into applause, at some of the candidate’s 
sharp and skillful replies. One of the questioners 
gravely rebuked this spirit of levity on the part of the 
audience, after which the council voted to be by itself. 
Its deliberations continued for about two hours and a 
half, when the doors were opened, and it was learned 
that Dr. Munger had been accepted by a vote of twenty 
four to six. 

There were many who came away from the church 
feeling more strongly than ever that some change in 
the methods of Congregationalism is sorely needed. 
That a man of Dr. Munger’s character and ability and 
fidelity and success should be obliged, after a service in 
the ministry of a quarter of a century, to go through 
such an ordeal, and that a small minority of the council 
should maintain for two and a half hours the discusston 
on the propriety of recognizing such a man as pastor of 
a Congregational church, strikes some people, to put it 
mildly, as an enormity. 








REFORMED JEWS. 


HE National Rabbinical Convention of the Re- 
formed Jewish Church met in Allegheny City, 
Pa., November 16. Thirty-five delegates were pres- 
ent. Resolutions were presented favoring the reform of 
Judaism in America, by Dr. Kohler, of New York. He 
favored the elimination of certain portions of the Pen- 
tateuch ; a universal marriage and burial service; a 
ritual for Sabbath school ; and denounced circumcision 
as a relic of barbarism. 
The following platform was adopted, after a long dis- 
cussion : 


‘In view of the wide divergence of opinion, of conflict 
ing ideas, in Judaism to-day, we, as representatives of 
reformed Judaism in America, in continuation of the work 
begun at Philadelphia in 1869, unite upon the following 
principles : 

‘* First— We recognize in every religion an attempt to grasp 
the infinite, and in every mode, source, or book of revela- 
tion held sacred in any religious system the consciousness 
of the indwelling of God in man. We hold that Judaism 
presents the highest conception of the (od idea as taught 
in our Holy Scriptures and developed and spiritualized by 
the Jewish teachers, in accordance with the moral and phil- 
osophical progress of their respective ages. We maintain 
that Judaism preserved and defended amid continual strug- 
gles and trials and under enforced isolation this God idea as 
the central religious truth for the human race. 

‘*Second—We recognize in the Bible the record of the 
consecration of the Jewish people to its mission as priest of 
the one God, and value it as the most potent instrument of 
religious and moral instruction. We hold that the modern 
discoveries of scientific researches in the domains of nature 
and history are not antagonistic to the doctrines of Judaism, 
the Bible reflecting the primitive ideas of its own age, and at 
times clothing its conception of Divine Providence and jus 
tice dealing with man in miraculous narratives. 

“‘ Third—We recognize in the Mosaic legislation a system 
of training the Jewish people for its mission during its na- 
tional life in Palestine, and to-day we accept as binding 
only the moral laws, and maintain only such ceremonies as 
elevate and sanctify our lives, but reject all such as are not 
adapted to the views and habits of modern civilization. 

“ Fourth—We hold that all such Mosaic and Rabbinical 
laws as regulate diet, priestly purity, and dress, originated 
in ages and under the influence of ideas altogether foreign 
to our present mental and physical state. They fail to im 
press the modern Jew with a spirit of priestly holiness: 
their observance in our day is apt rather to obstruct than 
to further modern spiritual elevation. 

“* Fifth—We recognize in the modern era of universal cult- 
ure of heart and intellect the approaching of the realization of 
Israel’s great Messianic hope for the establishment of the 
kingdom of truth, justice, and peace among all men. We 
consider ourselves no longer a nation, but a religious com- 
munity, and therefore neither expect a return to Palestine 
nor @ sacrificial worship under the sons of Aaron, nor the 
restoration of any of the laws concerning the Jewish state. 

“‘Sixth—We recognize in Judaism a progressive religion, 
ever striving to be in accord with the postulates of reason. 
We are convinced of the utmost necessity of preserving the 
historical identity with our great past. Christianity and 
Islam being daughter religions of Judaism, we appreciate 
their providential mission to aid in the spreading of mono- 
theistic and moral truth. We acknowledge that the spirit 
of broad humanity of our age is our ally in the fulfillment of 
our mission, and therefore we extend the hand of fellowshi p 
to all who operate with us in the establishment of the reign 
of truth and righteousness among men. 

“‘Seventh—We reassert the doctrine of Judaism that the 
soul of man is immortal, grounding this belief on the divine 
nature of the human spirit, which forever finda bliss in 
righteousness and misery in wickedness. We reject, as 
ideas not rooted in Judaism, the beliefs both in bedi! ly resur- 
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rection and in Gehenna and Eden (hell and paradise) as 
abodes for everlasting punishment or reward. 

**Eighth—In full accordance with the spirit of Mosaic 
legislation, which strives to regulate the relations between 
rich and poor, we deem it our duty to participate in the 
great task of modern times—to solve, on the basis of justice 
and righteousness, the problems presented by the contrasts 
and evils of the present organization of society.” 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


E have referred before in these columns to a 

society organized by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church Society, known as the Knights of Temper- 
ance. Lodges of this Society have been organized in 
New York, Philadelphia, Hartford, and other cities, and 
are all reported in a flourishing condition. The societies 
have a constitution and ritual, and the members while 
in the lodge-rooms wear a handsome regalia. The ritual 
of initiation is very beautiful, and the candidate for 
admission makes the following promise: ‘‘I promise, 
with the help of God, to abstain wholly from strong 
drink as long as I continue a member of this order. 
Moreover, I acknowledge it always to be my duty to 
avold whatever words and decds are indecent and pro- 
fane.” Each Knight wears a pin with the letters 8S. P. 
Q. R. inscribed on three bands of an open triangle, 
resting upon a cross as a background. It is hoped by 
the originators of the Knights of Temperance that 
Episcopal clergymen generally throughout the country 
will take an interest in the movement. The Rev. 
Robert Graham, Secretary of the Church Temperance 
Society, is Grand Commander of the Order. 

On Monday evening a meeting under the auspices of 
the Church Temperance Soclety was held in Steinway 
Hall, New York. The Rev. Dr. Randolph H. McKim 
presided, in the absence of Assistant Bishop Potter, who 
was detained from the meeting. The Rev. E. Winches- 
ter Donald made a most able address, in which he pict- 
ured the prosperity of the Church Temperance Society 
in the future. He was followed by the Rev. Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, who made one of bis most felicitous ad- 
dresses. The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt also spoke, urging upon all the necessity 
of developing an intelligent interest, and the education 
of public sentiment in the cause of temperance, and the 
restriction of the sale of intoxicating liquors. At the 
meeting of the Society in Grace Chapel, Bishop Henry 
C. Potter called the meeting to order, and Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn, of Long Island, presided. The objects of the 
Society were presented, and much interest aroused. At 
the evening session a debate took place on the subject of 
High License rs. Probibition, opened by Ex-Judge 
W. H. Arnoux. Professor A. A. Hopkins opened the 
debate for prohibition. William C. Beecher and the 
Rev. W. H. Boole also took part inthe debate. The 
Society have been actively at work during the past year, 
and see a slight return for the labor of the year. As 
with every other good cause, men and money are needed 
t» bring the objects of the Society before the public. 














A Frienp’s Trrsute.—Last Sunday at Plymouth 
Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Beecher preached a ser- 
mon, a memorial of the late Horace B. Claflin. The 
church was most elegantly decorated with flowers. 
It was estimated that over one thousand persons could 
not find entrance to the church ; every available inch of 
room was occupied. 

As by previous announcement several infants were 
brought to the church for baptism, but the church was 
so crowded that it was found impossible to find entrance 
for the parents and children, and during the singing of 
the second hymn Mr. Beecher retired to the trustees’ 
room and performed the rite there. 

Many of the employees of the late Mr. Claflin occu- 
pled seats in the gallery, and friends and admirers were 
thickly scattered through the vast congregation. Mr. 
Beecher chose for his theme, ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of 
Riches,” beginning by speaking of the vast good accom- 
plished by the right use of wealth and of its value as a fac- 
tor in civilization. He sketched Mr. Claflin’s business ca- 
reer, which had been free from the taint of meanness, of 
illegitimate business dealings. Of his warm, affectionate 
nature, of his fidelity, Mr. Beecher spoke with deepest 
feelings. The sermon was an honor alike to him who 
was the subject and to the speaker, who moved his 
hearers to tears by the tenderness of his remarks. 








A Lona Pastorate.—The Rev. R. S. Storrs, pastor 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, has just com- 
pleted the thirty-ninth year as pastor of the church. 
‘This is the longest pastorate in either Brooklyn or New 
York. Dr. Storrs made reference to the anniversary 
more particularly in his usual church lecture on Friday 
evening, referring to the peace and prosperity that has 
attended the church during all the years of his ministry. 
On last Sunday morning, in his sermon, he mentioned 
t»e fact that when he first came to Brooklyn the city had 
65,000 inhabitants; at the present time, 700,000. The 
text of his sermon was ‘‘ Increase your faith,” and he 
made & most earnest appeal for the City Mieston Scciety. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—8t. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, at the corner of 
Keap Street and Marcy Avenue, Eastern District of Brook- 
lyn, the Rev. Dr. Maynard, rector, was sold at auction to 
satisfy a mortgage of $22,000 last week. It is understood 
that a Methodist Episcopal church in that vicinity is very 
anxious to purchase the building, and it is also rumored that 
arrangements will be made by which the present congrega- 
tion will continue occupying the church, with the privilege 
of purchasing. 

—The seventeenth anniversary of the Young People’s 
Association of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was celebrated November 16. The Asso- 
ciation numbers 376 members. It is divided up into several 
committees known as the Strangers’ Committee, Social 
Reunion Committee, Pastors’ Aid, Membersbip, Dorcas, and 
Aggressive. 

—The New York Sunday-School Association make an 
appeal for $3,000 to meet the expenses of the coming year. 

—The thirteenth anniversary ofthe McAuley Mission was 
held November 15. The attendance at the meetings during 
the past year has been 28,295, an increase of nearly 1,000 on 
the previous year. 

—Services in honor of the late Stephen Tyng were held in 
St. George’s Church of New York last Sunday. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Riddle, of Ohio, preached the sermon. 

—The second anniversary of the Gospel Chapel in Thir- 
tieth Street in New York was held last Sunday. This chapel 
is intended for non-church-going people, and has proved very 
attractive tothem. Large numbers attend the meetings. 

—Memorial services in honor of the late Dr. A. J. Dodds, 
medical missionary to Syria, were held in the Second Re- 
formed Church of New York last Sunday. Dr. Dodds was 
Jost in the wreck of a Cunard steamer in the Mediterranean, 
off the co ast of Spain, on October 27. 

—The New York State Conference of the Unitarian 
Churches opened in the Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,on November 19. Three meetings were held, all 
being well attended. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; Mr. John Harsen Rhodes, of New York, President. 
A number of ministers, representatives from nearly every 
denomination in the city of Brooklyn, attended in the evening 
the large meeting of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. An 
address was delivered by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
He urged strongly the necessity for sympathy if the poor 
are to be permanently helped. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey will conduct services in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association Rooms of 
Brooklyn for one week beginning December8. A choir ofa 
hundred voices is now being trained by Mr. George H. Steb- 
bins to sing at these meetings. 

—The Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith, it is thought, will be forced to build an addition to 
their church in order to accommodate their increased con- 
gregation. 

—It is proposed to make some changes in the interior of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, in order to give 
better accommodations to the surplice choir, which will 
make its entrée into this church on Christmas. 

—The exterior of the Clinton Avenue Congregationa) 
Church of Brooklyn has been very much improved. 

—Several new members have been added to the South Free 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn. 

—The Sixth Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., is 
making vigorous efforts toward the erection of a new church 
edifice, the congregation having outgrown its present ac- 
commodations. 

—Christ Church, Belleville, N. J., celebrated its fiftieth an_ 
niversary November 18. 

—The Parochial Mission which began in Trinity Church, 
Newark, N. J., on the evening of November 15, has been 
most sucvessful. On Sunday five services were held, all 
of them being well attended. 

—The annual meeting of the Essex County Bible Society 
was held in Newark, N. J., last week. Reports from the 
various departments of the Society show that a more than 
favorable year’s work bas been accomplished. 

—The 175th anniversary of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of Six Mile Run, N. J., was celebrated November 18. A 
Reformed Episcopal church has been organized at Atco, 
N. J. 

—Articles of incorporation were filed by the trustees of 
the Independent Christian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. M. Mangasarian, pastor. The objects of the church are 
stated to be moral and spiritual improvement and to 
promote righteousness in the world. 

—The Episcopal Convention of the diocese of Easton met 
in Christ Church, Easton, Pa., November 17. The Conven- 
tion elected the Rev. Dr. Smith, President of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, as Bishop of Texas. Dr. Smith has not de- 
cided whether he will accept or not. Another meeting will 

be heldin two weeks. 

THE WEST. 

—The series of addresses to young men given by the Rey. 
W. I. Bailey in the First Presbyterian Church of Covington, 
Ohio, has drawn to the church large congregations of 
young men. Extra efforts will be made to keep up this 

newly aroused interest. 

—Revival meetings of unusual interest are being held at 
Sharonville, Ohio, among the railroad men. 

—The corner-stone of a new church was laid at Perins’ 
Mills, Ohio, last week. A most successfn! meeting, under 
the auspices of the City Missionary Society ol Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was held by the German Methodist churches of Cin- 


Episcopal Church at Cincinnati at the present time. In St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church the sermons to young men are 
creating a great dea! of interest. 

—A new Baptist church has been organiwed at Millville, 
Ohio. 

—Five persons were baptized at the Lincoln Park Baptist 
Church of Cincinnati last Sunday. 

—The new Protestant Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, 
Chicago, Ill., will be ready for occupancy in December. 

— A new Congregational church, with a membership of 
thirty-five persons, has recently been organized at Lake View, 
in the suburbs of Chicago. Tke church will be known as 
the Church of the Redeemer. 

—Revival services are in progress in the church at New- 
port, Ohio ; also at Harrison. 

—The Rev. J. D. Potter, of Westborough, Mass., is con 

ducing revival services at Muskegon, Mich. 

—The new Methodist Episcopal church at Lake View, IIl., 
was dedicated November 15. 


THE SOUTH. 


—A revival has just closed at Minersville, Ky. 

—It is said that there is a general revival in the Cumber 

land Presbyterian churches of Kentucky. Nine members 
were received in the First Presbyterian Church of Louis 

ville last Sunday morning. The boys of the Sunday-school 
will publish a monthly magazine, printed and illustrated by 
members ef the school. 

—The Macedonia Church (colored) of Augusta, Ga., was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

—St. Paul’s Memoria] Church, Government Hill, Texas, is 
now finished, and is considered the handsomest in Western 
Texas. A comfortable rectory is attached. The Rev. George 
8. Gibbs, of Christ Church, Laredo, has accepted a call tothe 
parish. 

—The sum of $20,000 has been pledged to complete the 
erection of the First Baptist Church, Macon, Ga., and the 
work will be promptly resumed. 

—Mrs. Francisca A. de Barrios, wife of the late President 
of Guatemala, has presented the Seamen’s Bethel, New 
Orleans, with a fine organ. 

—At Hopewell, Bowie County, Texas, a Presbyterian 
Church has recently been organized. 

—At Atlanta, Ga., the site for the contemplated $75,000 
building of the Y. M. C. A. has been selected, and the work 
of erection will soon commence. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—8.G. W. Rankin will supply the pulpit of the church at Ply 
mouth, Conn., for six months. 

—W. L. Gage, of Hartford. Conn., will supply the pulpit of the 
cburch at Plymouth, Conn., during the coming year. 

—Howard A. Hannaford, of Belfast, Me, has received a call 
to Middleboro’, Me. 

—Millard F, Hardy, pastor of the church at Whately, has en- 
tered upon his duties as pastor of the church at South Boylston, 
Mass. 

—J. B. Forbes, pastor of the church at Warren, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—D. A. Newton was installed pastor of the church at Lancas 
ter, Mass., last week. 

—Hugh Smith Carpenter has accepted a call to the Stuyvesant 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—J. H. Lubeck, of Norwich, N. Y., has received a call to Grace 
Chureh of Lyons, N. Y. 

—Henry E. Cooke, rector of St. Paul's Church, Frankford, Pa., 
has resigned. 

—Philip Washburn and John McGaw Foster were ordained 
deacons, and Edward Gushee priest, by Bishop Paddock, at All 
Saints’ Church of Worcester, Mass, last week. 

BAPTIST, 

—M. C. Lockwood, of Whitehall, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the First Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—A. W. Weeks has accepted a call to the church at Palmer, 
Mass. 

—J. H. Groff, of Coldwater, Mich.. has accepted a call to Trav- 
erse City, Mich. 

—A.T. Dunn has been installed pastor of the church at Port 
land, Me. 

—W. C. P. Rhoades, of Granville, Ohio, has accepted the call 
to the Marcy Avenue Church, and will occupy the pulpit Decem- 
ber 6. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Alfred A. Moment, recently pastor of the Spring Street 
Church of New York, has accepted a unanimous call to the 
Westminster Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. He will be installed at 
an early date. 

—Edward H. Camp has received a call to the church at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

—Arthur 8. Hoyt, pastor of the church at Oregon, I]., has been 
elected Professor of Rhetoric at Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 

—dJ.C. Randolph has accepted a call to the church at Shelby 
City, Ky. 

—D. M. Haslett has received a call to the church at Asbury 
N. J. 

—Arnold W. Fismer, pastor of the church at Atlantic City, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—Everett O. McFarland has been installed pastor of the church 
at Darby, N. J. 

—R. F. Coyle has been installed pastor of the Fullerton 
Avenue Church of Chicago, I/l. 

—Erastus E. Ford, pastor of the church at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—Nathaniel West, of Morristown, N. J., has received a call to 
£t. Pal, Minn. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 
—J. B. Gregory, of Belfast, Me., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at Biddeford, Me. 
—Joseph J. Hill died at Lebanon, Ohio. lasi week 
one of the oldest Methodist ministers of the State. 
—-Levi Marshall, formerly of Hazlewood, Pittsburg, Pa., has 


He was 





cinvati, Covington, and Newport. 
— Revival cervices arein progress in Trinity Meth« cis 


entered upon his work as pastor of Christ Church (Disciples) of 
Asron, Ohio, 
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_ Nov. 26, 1885. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





~EXQUISITE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 


THE CROSS AND CRESCENT CALENDAR 
FOR 1886. 


Cut out in the shape of an ornamental silver cross 
combin th a golden crescent, with a separate 
leaf for each month. 

Designs of flowers, &c., appropriate to the sea- 
sons, and beautifully printed in many colors in each 
“cross” for its month, and the top leaf of the calen.- 
dar displays a bright snow scene with the “ frosted” 

effect. 

Tied with ribbon, each copy in envelope, $1; same, 
fringed, $1.25. 


THE NOVEL AND ORIGINAL SATEEN FLORALS. 
STRIKING NEW STYLES OF BINDING. 


MANY NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


SUCCESSFUL 
“FLOWER SONGS SERIES,” 
BY 


SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING. 
“ The flower es are full of the dainttest beauty.” 
—(Hartford Times. 
“The covers are the very acme of artistic loveli- 
ness.” —[{ Boston Home Journal. 


“ We can conceive of nothing more handsome and 
ig more appropriate asa gift.”—{ Albany Jour 
na 





“ Delicate and charming beyond adequate de- 
scription.” —{ Dayton Religious Telescope. 


“ Nothing could poastbly be suggested more exquts 
ftely beautiful than thts dainty sertes, which amply 
deserves all the high praise accorded to it by the 
crittes everywhere.” —{ Washington Gazette, 


I, SONGS OF FLOWERS. 


Exquisite colored plates of Pansies, Woodfringe, 
Columbine and Daisies, and Ferns. With poems of 
the same, 


Il. A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 


Colored plates of Violets and White Clover, » Apple 
Blossoms, Morning Glories, and Poppies. 
poems. | 


11, MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLDEN-ROD. | 


Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Golden-Rod, Hare | 
bells, and Sweet Peas, with ms. Nos. L, IT, and 

IIL, in covers, beautifully illuminated in *pronzes | 
and colors with designs of Pansies, Pussy Willow, 


ete. 
IV. FROM MOOR AND GLEN. 


Colored plates of Autumn Leaves, Berries, and 
Golden Daisies, Pond Lilles, Flowers-de-Luce, and 
Primroses, bh poems. Covers in ae bronzes, 
with design of Maple Leaves, Berries, e 


Vv. A BUNCH OF ROSES, 


Colored plates of Pink Roses, Pale Yellow Roses, 
Hellotrope and Mignonette, Tulips and Passion 
Flowers. with poems by prominent writers, Covers 
in gold and olive-green bronzes, blended, with de 
nance hom Moses, White Jacqueminot, Pale Yellow, and 
Pin 


VI. PANSIES AND ORCHIDS. | 


Colored Plates of Pansies, Snowdrops, Heather and | 
Wild Rose, Orchids, Nasturtiums, and Geraniums; 
with poems by prominent writers. 

Covers in A. and crimson bronzes, blended ; with 
design of Butterfiles, Morning Glories, and Daisies. 


Vil. BIRTHDAY FLOWERS, 


ee plates of Pansies and Roses, Violets, 

lantine and Lo ae Me-Nots, and Four-leaved 
é over; with poe 

Covers in ay oad violet bronzes, with design of 
many varieties of Pansies. A beautiful Birthday gift. 


WHITE, STOKES & 





VIII, SPRING BLOSSOMS. 


Colored plates of Pussy Willow and Catkins, Pan- 
sies, Orchids, and Buttercups and Ferns; with 
poems. 

Covers in green and bronzes, blended; with de 
sign of Dogwood and Apple Blossoms, 


IX. MIDSUMMER FLOWERS. 


Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Wild Clematis, 
Wild Raspberry and Meadow Sweet, Be es, and 
Ferns; with noenis by prominent writers 

Covers in silver and green bronzes, plended ; with 
design of Poppies, Golden-Rod, and Sumac, 


X. FLOWERS FOR WINTER DAYS. 


Colored plates of Chrysanthemums, White Or 
chids, Pimk Azaleas, and White Koses; with poems. 

Covers in blue and silver bronzes, with design of 
Holly and Mistletoe ana a Winter Scene at Night. 


XI. SONGS OF THE ROSES. 


Colored designs of Jacqueminot Roses, Moss 
, Pale Yellow Roses, and Wild Roses, with 
poems. 


Coversin blended gold and silver bronzes, with 
exquisite design of pale pink roses, 


EACH ONE OF THE ABOVE ELEVEN VOLUMES 
IS OFFERED IN THREE STYLES OF BINDING. 


First Styie.—Each volume fringed in silk cringte, 
new colors, and in neat DOX............-ceeeeeee $1 & 


NEW STYLES. 


SECOND StyLe.—Fach volume in arich binding of 
French sateen, floral patterns. Each cover, as above 
described, is mounted upon the rich matertal in 
such # way that the place ofa fringe is entirely 
supplied by the sateen. 

he whole forms a most beautiful and appYropri- 
ate setting for Miss Skelding’s designs. The style 
of binding is original with White, Stokes & Allen, 
who have applied for a patent upon tt. 

Each volume is in an attractive box. Price, $1 W. 
THIRD STYLE.— Each volume with gilt edges 

(no fringe), tled with two knots of ribbon, in 

SFG ow ncee es bese ceeesbes rcseveseecscesccseces $1 00 


A. ROSES AND FORGET-ME-NOTS, 


Colored plates of Moss Roses and Forget Me Nota, 
Pink and White Clover, Yellow Roses and Hello 
trope, and Daisies and Buttercups, with poems. 

Covers in silver bronze. Design of Roses, Forget 
Me-Nots, Pansies, Four leaved Clover, and Edel- 
we 


B. HEART'S EASE. 


Colored plates of different varteties of Pansies in 
the highest style of color printing, with poems of 
‘ans: 
Covers in gold bronze. Design of large bunch of 
pansies, 


CC. WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


Colored plates of Witch Hazel Blossoms, Butter 
cups and Daisies, Wild Rose and Golden-Rod, with 
poems. 

Coversin gold bronze, with a design of a bunch 
of pale purple violets. 

kach of these three volumes (A., B., and C.) is 

offered in the following styles of bindin ng: 
French sateen, covers mounted, tied with two 

knots of ribbon (same as above described). . * 2 
I oon eKeccthnnscnecessdrecedescdeoebhes 

In envelope and protector. 


Every one of the volumes contains appropriate 
poems by prominent writers. Each has at least one 
fac-simile of the MS. of some well-known poet. 


Any of these can be had of all leading book 
sellers, stationers, and newsdealers in the United 
States and Canada, or will be sent to any address, 
at publishers’ expense,. on receipt of advertised 
price if mention is made of this paper. Interesting 
new catalogue free on application. 


ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1885 and 1886 are 
ready, cuseoenane best cards that can be obtained. 
These packets wi 
gains ever offered, 


Poe 





You Know for! Love You 
AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 
gem SHOVLDT TROUBLE 
JO SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD 


Y PACKET. 


No 
Prane’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner. 
other finest Christmas and New Year Cards, together 
with Double Fringed Card. 

No, 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage. 10 
large and fine Cards from the above pub 
= Frosted Card, 


MAIL. 


l be found the most wonderful bar- 


SALES ALREADY OVER FIVE MILLION CARDS 


1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 17 
ard’s, and 


ishers, with 


3.—For @1 and 6 cents for postage, & choice 


atten of 25 beautifal Cards of Prang’s, Hilde- 
sheimer & Faulkner. etc., together witha hand- 
some illuminated folding souvenir, containing 
Bellsx Across the Snow, Miss Havergal, or Ring Out, 
Wild Bells, Tennysoo, or Xmas Bell, Longfellow. 


4.—For @1 and Scents for postage, a selec- 


No. 
tion of 10 ef our largest and finest Cards, together 
with a Mistletos Memories Bannerette. or what the 


about Xmas, fringed with cord and tassel, 


Publishers) price, 7) cents. 


5.--For&t and 10 centa for postage, 10 


Double Fringed Cards (uot folding), each in a sepa 
rate envelope, together with an Antique Christmas 
‘rs 


—For 25 cents and 2 oamte | for postage, 


6. 
s Prone «, Ward's, and Tuck’s 


—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 


No. 7. 
5 sg on Satin, Moun 


tand4 ool for postage, 6 beau- 


—For 
titut Seiin Cards with gilt edge. 
No. 9.—For 81 and & cents for postage, 8 bean 
bf T d Lo I Retail p' welt? Screen, _— 
. f UY rom 1 
° nie HDAY. A ET. “For & conta. 10 had Garde C4 Prana’s, Tuck’s, with one large 
AMPS OR FOSLA 


olding Cards, verses on some, by 
to 75 cents each. 


OTES RECELV 


m te d-painted Carda, Pearl Cards, and Cards C: Carved “y rE ork, and other Novelties, at 10 


25, 50. and 75 cents, and @1 each, for 
oh care for different tastes and uges, as svecified. 


Birthday, or ‘Anniversary, which will be selected 


TO TEACHERS ONLY, 


0 reus Ward's, Prang’s. and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for @1 and § cents f 
é Ag ter assortment, @2 a 10 cents for postage. A very cholce selection, no two alike, @3 and 


BO cents for, — TT terin 
1 nte for posta: 8 
Con We refer by perm Lys 


Hon. = 8. Tobey, Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the Youth's 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY ‘THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents for the Huribut Paper Co. (estab 
lished in 1822), and for the encom Hill Linen As <i) (no better or more elegant paper can be made); 


selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are 
sheets of prow & = — . with 
and special p king orders for these pa: 
extended te include the Vv Jalontine ss: 
orders amounting to $5 and over. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


Je aiways to give lowest possible prices. Sample 


rices and number of aon to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, 


with our card packets. The above offers are 
parthéey © ards for 1886. 2 percent. ae on 
address and the number of the packet desired 


3,BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


THE CHRISTIAN 





UNION. 


SOME OF | 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION | 
OF 


| THE HISTORY OF MANON LES- 


CAUT AND OF THE CHEVALIER 
DES GRIEUX. 


By the Abbé Prévost, 225 illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir, engraved on wood by Huyot 
(Uniform with the Leloir edition of Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey.” In a handsome 
cloth folio, $20 


This work, the illustrations in which have cost 
more than $15,000, is printed in Engluh for George 
Routledge & Sons by M. Launette of Paris, who has 
assigned to them the exclusive right *for the United 
States of America, Great Britain, and her Cotoni:s. 


“ Reaplendent with etchings and a lavish display of | 


decorative pieces. . . . M. Leloir has made this book 
more charming than it was before. Could praise be 
carried further ?’—[Brooklyn Union. 


IDYLS OF THE MONTHS. 


A series of colored pictures emblematic of the 
different months of the year, and with ap- 
propriate verses. By Mary A. Lathbury, 
author of “The Seven Little Maids,” * Ring 
Around Rosy.” ete. 4to, handsomely designed 
cloth cover, $3.50. 

Sussn Coolidge, in “ The Worcester Spy,” writes : 
“ * The Idyls of the Months’ is one of the prettiest 
Christmas volumes of the year. It is printed and 
bound in a manner both sumptuous and delicate, 
and gives for each month two utifully decorated 
pages. One page is in color, and exhibits a grace 
ful girl figure symbolical of the month and of the 
gem ascribed to it. The other, printed in a sepia 
like brown, contains a little poem, with a bordering 
of flowers or flowering branches, and a medal bear 
ing the appropriate zodiacal signs.” 


KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK 


THE MARIGOLD GARDEN. 


With original illustrations by Kate Greenaway, 
printed in colors by Edmund Evans. Large 
4to, boards, $2. 

“A charming book for little ones, filled with the 
quaintest and prettiest of pictures. .. . Therhymes 
are as original and amusing as the many colored 
pictures, and that is saying a good deal. Fortunate 
8 the little girl who finds * Marigold Garden’ among 
her Christmas gifts.”—{C hrist tian Union. 

* Miss Greenaway’s pictures seem to grow better 
with each volume.”. ye Susan Coolidge. 


A UNIFORM EDITION OF 
VICTOR HUGO’S NOVELS. 
In 6 vols., comprising 


Les Miserables. 
Ninety-three. History of a Crime. 
By Order of the King. Toilers of the Sea, 
Translated by Lascelles-Wraxall, Frank Lee 
Benedict, and others. With full-page illustra- 
tions. 12mo, per set, half calf, $18; cloth, $8. 


Notre Dame. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


In 24 vols. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $24 
The rame bound in 12 volumes, $15. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 

Edited by W. B. Scott and printed in a large, 
new. clear type. 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9; 

cloth, $4.50. 


ESCAPED FROM SIBERIA; 


The Adventures of Three Fugitives. By Henry 
Frith, author of ‘ Ascents and Adventures.” 
“On the Wings of the Wind,” ete. With 16 
fi page plates and many illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $ 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. 


ay Boney Frith, author of ‘ Escaped from &t- 
eria.”” With 16 full-page plates and many 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Susan Coolidge writes: “It is a history of the 
Crusades from their first conception under the 
auspices of Peter the Hermit to the final defeat of 
the Templars and Knights of Malta at St. Jean 
d’Acre, which ended the movement, It is astirring 
book for boy readers, and the wood-cuts, many of 
which ore coptes from the early chronicles, give it a 
quaint interest.” 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postage prepat: 
ontreceipt of price by the Publishers, aoeprepata, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


DRI VEN BACK TO EDEN. 
12mo, Cloth, with many illus- 
trations, $1.50. 


“In his story for young people, 
‘ Driven Back to Eden,’ E. P. Roe has 
shown that same happy taet, or 
genius rather, in writing for boys 
and girls that he has for several 
years displayed in his fiction for the 
older portion of the world. The story 
will deeply interest the young readers, 
and will hardly give less pleasure to 
the older members of the household,” 

Boston Home Journal. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, |. 
Publishers, New York. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 


Importer and Manufacturer 


NO. 206 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(MADISON SQUARE,) 


Invites inspection of the extensive 


stock in his 


establishment of very 
carefully selected goods, embracing 
tke Finest Diamonds and _ other 
precious stones, Pearls, Jewelry 


Watches, Clocks, Sterling Silverware, 
Bronzes, Decorative Porcelain, Cameo 
Glass Vases, ete. 





D, APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


1 
de 


Charles Darwin. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


Being Volume One of a new series of short 
Biographies, entitled 


ENGLISH WORTHIES, 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, 


Consisting of Biographies of Englishmen of influ 
ence and distinction, past and present, military, 
naval, literary. scientitic. legal, ecclesiastical, 
social,ete. Each Biography will be intrusted to 
a writer specially acquainted with the histori- 
eal period in which his hero lived, and in special 
sympathy, as it were, with his subject 


Small 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents each. 
If. 
The History of Bimetallism 
in the United States. 

By J. LACRENCE LAvGHLIN, Ph.D 
ant Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University; author of ‘The 
Study of Political Economy,’ ete. With 


Sixteen Charts and numerous Tables. One 
vol., 8vo, 258 pages, cloth. Price, $2 25. 


“Although the plan of this book was con- 
ceived with the view of presenting simply a his- 
tory of Bimetallism in the United States, it has 
been necessary, in the nature of the subject, to 
make it something more than that. And yet it 
was my hope.that th» effect of an historical 
inquiry in suppressing some of the theoretical 
vagaries of the day might be realized by show- 
ing what our actual experience with bimetaliism 
has been, in contrast with the assertionsfof some 
writers as to what it may be.’’—[From Preface. 


, Assist 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonpb Street, New York, 





4 Brilliant Collections 


OF THE BEST MUSIC 
AT A MARVELLOULY LOW PRICE ! 


Each one contains 2\6‘large, sheet-music size pages, 
and from 50 to 70 pieces of music by the best com 
posers. 

Price, 50 cts. each! 
postage, or 68 cts, each ! 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 
68 New and Popular Songs With Choruses, 
American Ballad Collection. 
53 of the Best Ballads. 
American Dance Music Collection, 
A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, &c. 
American Piano Music Collection. 
50 very good Piano Pieces. 


Mailed for the price and 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Gift, by Rosabel. A truly delightful 
little Cantata for Children, with a very pretey ben ry, 
neat music, pleasing dialogues, and all quite easy 
enough for the yosseee children of schools and 
Sunday-schools. ice, B cts. $240 per dozen. 

Message of Christmas. A roustug good, stirring 
Cantata by Fanny E. Newbery and T. Martin Towne. 
For children, with the aseistance of a few adults 
Simple scenery needed. Price, 3) cts., or $3 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send to Om C. HAYNES & CO, Boston (branch 





house of O. n Co.) for grand 1)) 
eof al Musical Instruments, Strings, and 
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Archdeacon Farrar's Works 


The visit of this distinguished Preacher and 
Writer to America causes renewed interest in 
his writings, which are already known and 
mired throughout the Christian world. 


The following list contains the most prominent 
of his publications : 


ETERNAL HOPE, Sermons on Eternal Pun- 

hment, preached in Westminster Abbey, 

ey With Preface, Notes, Appendices, 
etc. 12mo,cloth. $1 


LANGUAGE“°AND LANQGUACES. Being 

“Chapters on Language” and ** Families of 
Speech.” 12mo, 43) pages. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A Few Last 
Words on Caristian te with refer- 
ence to Dr. Pusey’s “What is of Faith ?” 
12mo,cloth $1 50 


THE LIFE ¢ of, CHRIST. 8vo, with- 


2 vols 8vo, Sin Notes and Appendix. Large 
print, cloth, reduced to $4. 

2 vols. 8vo, half calf. $8. 

2 vols. 8vo, Turkey morocco. $10. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 


1 vol. 


Vol. 5vo, so th Maps and Index, 
cloth. $1.50 

2 vols. 8yo, large type, Maps and Index, 
cloth. $5. 


Same, half caif. $10. 
Full tree calf or morocco. $12. 
THE MESSACES OF THE BOOKS, 
Being Discourses and Notes on the Books 
roy New Testament. 8vyo, 552 pages, cloth. 
3.50. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s 
GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The College Library. 


Eric; or, Little by Little. A Tale of Roslyn 
School. $1.25. 


St. Winifred; or, The World of School. 
Julian Home. A Tale of College Life. $1 25. 
Three volumes. NS and improved edition, 
75. 


The first-mentioned work is weil adapted to 
make boys and young men brave, honest, and 
pure. 

All have the clear characteristics of Dr, Far- 
rar’s style—vigor, breadth, poetic feeling, 
graphic description, and warmth of expression. 
They are deeply interesting on account of the 
faithful pictures they contain of English School 
and College life, and for wholesome, interesting 
reading for boys of a)l ages are unequaled. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or supplied by 
mail, together or separately, at $1.25 per vol- 
ume, by the Publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 W. 23d St., New York. 


*,* Public and Private Libraries supplied with 
current and miscellaneous books. We will take 
pleasure in pricing any list sent ns, h if de- 
sired will make a list witb prices of books : uit- 
able for any special purposes. 





c@” EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE IT. 22 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE. 


For the Home and Fireside. 


JANURRY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Full-Size Dress-Patterns 


PETERSON’s MaGaZINeE is the best and cheapest 
of the lady's books. It gives more for the m — 
and of greater merit than anyother. For 1886 it u 
have 
Twelve Hundred Pa orn 

Fourteen Splendi Steel Plates. 
Fourteen + olored Berlin Patterns. 
Twelve Full-size Dreas-Patterns. 
Twelve Mammoth Colored Fashi —~y 
One Thousand Weod-Cu 
Twenty-four hanee of Music. 


All the most popular authors write for “ Peter 
son.” lts 


Thrilling Tales and Novelettes 


are original, and the best published anywhere. It 
also is the only lady’s book to give, engraved on 
steel, 


Mammoth Colored Fashion-Plates. 


Also, Hous*hold, Cookery, and other receipts; 
articles on Art Embroidery, Flower Culture; in 
short, everything interesting to ladies. 


TEMS ‘always in advance), $2.00 a Year. 


Unparalleled Offers to Clubs, 
With iNustrated Album. 
“Forget-Me-Not,” or steel 


2 Copies for 3.50. engraving, “ An 
bs Ps > gel of Par- 
3 450 ~~ for getting up the 
\ 


( With an extra copy of the 
4 Copies for 86.50. magazine for a as a 
ne . premium, person 

10 14. fr  - 


(With both an extra cop: 
of the megazine for 1a 


4 Copies for e5-e8} 'and the lara aver! engrav 
12 - “ 17.00) } ing, “The Forget-Me 
“~— | Not.” to the person getting 

up the club. 


For larger clubs, «till greater inducements. | 


Address, postpaid, 


CHARLES J, PETERSON, 


NEW BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


*,* Prepared under the personal supervision 
of Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, and 
forming a part of Gray's Standard Series of 
Botanies. 


GRAY’S BOTANIOAL TEXT-BOOK. 


In 4 vols., each complete in itself, and the whole 
forming a cemprehensive Botanical Course for 
Colleges, Institutes of Technology, and Private 
Students. 


Vout. I. STRUCTURAL BOTANY; Or, 


Organography on the basis of Morphology, to 
which is added the principles of Taxonomy 
and Phytography and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By Asa Gray, LL.D, etc., Fisher 
Professor of Natural History in Harvard Uni- 


versity. 8vo, cloth. 454 pages. Price, by 
mail, $2 30 

Just Issued. 
Vo... Il PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY: 


Outlines of the Histology of Phaenogamous 
Plants. Vegetable Physiology. By Grorcr 
Lixcotn GoopaLe, A M., M.D., Professor of 
Botany in Harvard University. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth. 560 pages. Price, by mail, $2 30. 


Vout ItL, INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTO 


gamic Botany. By Prof. Wiiuiam G. Fartow. 
(In preparation.) 


Vor. [V. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF 


Phaenogamous Plants. By Prof. Asa Gray. 
(In preparation.) 


FOR WESTERN STUDENTS. 
Now ready. 


COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE BOTANY 
of the Rocky Mountains. For the use of 
Schools and Colleges between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains By Prof. 
Joun M. Covutrer, Ph.D., Wabash College. 
8vo, cloth. 496 pages. Price, by mail, $1.85. 


GRAY AND COULTER’S TEXT BOOK 
of Western Botany. Consisting of Coulter's 
Manual of the Rocky Mountains, to which is 
prefixed Gray's Lessonsin Botany. Price, by 
mail, $2.50. 


Nearly ready. 


COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE BOTANY 
of the Rocky Mountains. Tourists’ Edition. 
Light strong paper, flexible leather cover. 
Svo. 496 pages. Price, by mail, $3. 


For terms of introduction, 
Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, 


.753-755 Broadway, New York. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


No. 9 BOND STREET, New York, 
ANNOUNCE AS NOW READY, A NEW ISSUE OF 


Tar WAVERLY NOVELS. Sir WaLTER 
Scott. Centenary Edition, in 2 volumes, illus- 
trated with 158 steel plates. Sold only in sets 
12mo, aoe. extra gilt top, $31.25; half calf, 
exira, $68.75 ; half morocco, $68.75. 
This is intended for and believed to ve generally 
acknowledged as the best Library Edition of scott’s 
novels in the auavket. 


BUNVA‘'’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, From 
all me | to that which is to Come. By JoHn 
~ a fac-simile reprint of the first 





ete., addresa the 





edition. Bin ed = 1678. i6mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
——-. inding, with Renaissance design, gilt 
top, $1.2. 


HERBERT'S TEMPLE, Sacred Poems and 
pe gy By Georce HERBERT, 


iene y the Universitie of Cambridge. 
Being a facsimile of one of the gift copies 
rinted for circulation by Nicho Ferrar, 


fore ne publication in 1633, of which only one 
copy is known to exist. 16mo, papas, sd cent 


gilt 
top, 81 3. 


WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, 
The Contemplative Man's Recreation Bein 
« fac simile reprint of the first edition, publishe 
in 1653. l6mo. paper, 5v cents ; antique bin 
with Renaissance design, giit ‘top, $1.25. 


“These immortal works are here presented, as near. 
ly as possible, in the precise form th which they first 
were issued. The per is a close imitation of 
that manufactured two centuries ago, and the edges 
are, of course, uncut. This series of reprints is a 
most interesting one, ant considering the low price, 
will doubtiess attain a lerge circulation.”—[{The Lit- 
erary World, London, England 
“Two little books +> to be sought after are the 
facsimiles of George Hervert’s * Temple,’ and of 
Walton’s ‘Complete Angler.’ The quaint embossed 
binding in brown 4 —— cea oe at once distin- 
these ue. In both cases the 
re«ult is very enccesstal.”- "—(New York Evening Post. 
“The printing and binding are so skillfully done 
in imitation of the antique as to deceive even the 
em. Ling pane Union. 





They,are curious and valuable souvenirs of the 
pushers and th eir works "—{New York Observer. 

“The fac-simile reprints are charmingly printed 
and bound in af«saion quaint eee 2 They 
ere as pl: asant littie gifts fora f. as one could 
select.”—{New York e. 

Le rt books are sold by ee con 
era. if or mailed on receipt of price by the 


Baker & Taylor, 





306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, . Pa. 
pecimens sent gratis, f written for, to get up clubs. 


9 Bond Street, New York. 





‘86. WIDE AWAKE, 86, 


“* The Best Illustrated Young Folks’ Maga- 
zine.”* 


A mother, whose children have read Wipk AWAKE 
in her company from its first number to its latest. 
writes : “I like the magazine use it is full of 
impulses. Another ey 2 I lay it down, I 
fee) as if I had been walking on breezy hill-tops. 


NEW SERIALS. 


A A... AND A JE By Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
fford. author of The Amber Gods, etc. A White 
= ntain Roman: 
A MIDSHIPMAN aT ol ) 8 
THE CREW OF THE CASABI- (Pe. meee of ‘are 
SES eee 
Honor Bright, A Double Masqurade, etc, Two 
exciting stories of Newport and Ocean Yachting. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. } By — Sidney, au- 
PEGGY AND HER FamiLy.§ thorof Five Little Pe, 
Fore Foe. etc. Two adventure serials for Little 
OlKS, 


A Six Montus’ Story. (Title to be announced.) By 
Charles Egbert Craddock, author of Down the 
Ravine, here the Battle was Fought, etc. 


RovaL GIRLS aND Roya Courts. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood, author of A Transplanted Rose, Amen 
ities of Home, Social Customs and Usages, ete. 
Twelve valuable articles. 


A CYCLE oF CHILDRENS. Ry Flbridge S. Brooks, 
author of In Leisler’s Times, etc. This set of 
twelve historical stories celebrates twelve pop 
ular ieiseoe tp desr to young folks. 


War M. Pavt— 
‘whee thrilling stories A romantic dozen of 
of American wars. real adventures. 





Yours tn XII. Centurres. A beautiful art feature, 
aw per I twenty-four superb studies of race- 
types and nation: coataunes by F. Childe Hassam, 
with text by M. E. B 
TWELVE BaLLaps. ne notable ballads are con 
tributed by twelve of the foremost women poets 
of America. Each ballad will occupy five toseven 
pictorial pages. 
ti These are but a few of the attractions. 
cw See WDE AWAKE | for Sull particulars. 


MAGAZINES FOR 
the Younger Boys and Girls and the Babies. 


FOr Oe Nureory  * BABYLAND, 50cts. a year. 


For youngest readers Qyr Little Men and Women 


at home and school, 

For —- Week-da: $1 a year. 
and Sunday seeding, THE PANSY, $1 a pear: 
Send Subscriptions to your Bookseller, or to 

D. LOTHROP & c9 ® 

32 Franklin St., Boston. 

A sample copy of either BABYLAND for Babies; 

Our LITTLE MEN AND WoMEN for Youngest Readers ; 

THE Pansy for Boys and Girls, will be mailed to an 

one who will send for it, ey this Periodical. 


Address D. Lothrop & Co. Interesting an- 
nouncements and Premium L ae will also be seut. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“ WIDE, WIDE WORLD” 


AISY PLAINS, 


A STORY. $1.75. 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


12mo. 


1. My Desire. A Story. 12mo. $1.75 
2. The End of a Coil “ “t 1.75 
3. The Letter of Credit. ‘ si 1.75 
4. Nobody. es : 175 
5. Stephen, M.D. as 1.75 
6. The Red Wallflower. “‘ ¥ 1.75 


“She has an ample fund of humor, a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and a rare faculty of 
pelnting homely truths iu felicitous phrases.” — 

er 


“The purity of sentiment which characterizes 
the works of this author makes them welcome 
in every home.’’—[Presbyterian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Old Helmet. $2.25 
Melbourne House. - - 2.00 
Pine Needles, - 1 25 
The Say and Do Series. 6 vols. 7.50 
Small Beginnings. 4 vols. 5.00 


The King’s People. 5 vols. - 700 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER 


(WEEKLY.) 
Edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 


Who ts so widely known as a successful teacher of 
little children, whose writings are read in many 
countries, and whose voice is 80 welcome in conven- 


tions. 
PBINTED IN COLORS BY 
Am. Bank Note Co., New York, 
LITTLE FOLK®’ PAP’ will 

the year 104 Pages Boy ny Becker mt ed 
came, iS fae for hy 24 Illustrated 
eve rmons 

Foxes, and Lions of the Bibl ble, by es ert 


UNCLE WILL, V.M., 
(Rev. W. F. CraFts,) 


1°4 beautifully onteeed pictures, and will bea 
a children will put in their “ TREASO GE 
XES” to keep for years. 
— per year. 75 cents; 5 or more in one wra) 
per, each per year, 50 cents. fend stamp for sample. 


D. R. NIVER, 10 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y 











Those answering an Advertisement wiit 
confer a fuvor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
4dvertisement in The Christian Union. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A MORTAL AN ANTIPATHY. 


The First Opening of the New Portfolio. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmgs. 12m0, gilt top, $1.50 
A very engaging book, including a thoroughly 

ee oy Spe Le with chapters of personal remin 

lof wise and curious thought. brilliant 
ot fener and in wit—a delightful book, which only 
the author of “ Elsie Venner” and “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Tabie”’ could write. 


BONNYBOROUGH. 


A New Story, by Mrs. A. D. T. Witney, author 
of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ‘* The Gay 
worthys,”’ ete. $1.00. 

A New England story in scene and characters, 
marked by that peculiar earnestness, rare nobility 
of spirit, and interest which belong to all the 
stories that Mrs. Whitney has ever written. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AF- 
FECTED BY MODERN 


KNOWLEDGE. 


By Joun Fisks, author of “ Myths and Myth 
Makers.”’ 16mo. $1. 

This is asequel to “ The Destiny of Man,” which 
appeared last year, and produced so profound an 
impr ssion. Its object is to show that the indica 
tions of Science and Philosophy are not atheistic, 
but that, while the idea of God has n greatly 
modified by modern knowledge, it has beea very 
much expanded and illuminated. 


DARWINISM AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. 


New and enlarged edition. 
12mo, $2. 

Mr. Fiske has added several pa 
appeared in the former edition of tbis book, greatly 
increasing its value and interest. 


JOHN BUNYAN: His Life, 
Times, and Work. 

By Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of the Church 
at Bunyan Meeting. Bedford. With a fine 
Steel Portrait, and 25 Illustrations by Epwarp 
WuymMPer. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.50. 


This is the ane 5 adoupete “ite of Bunyan that has 
ever been published. The work fs founded on docu 
ments contained in the English State Paper Office, 
the British Museum, the Bedford County Records, 
and Church Books. It cannot fail to interest a mul- 
titude of readers who count the “ Pilgrim’s Prog 
ress”’ a religious classic, as well as a profoundly 
interesting book. 


MRS. PIATT’S POEMS. 
SELEcT PoEms. From the writings of Mis 8. M. 
B. Piarr. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by;mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston; 


1 E. 17th St.. , New York. 


By Jomn Fiske 


rs to those which 


SABBATH 
QUESTION 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


has now published the manuscript which 
gained the John C. Green prize of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THE LORD'S DAY: Its Upivereal 2nd. Fret. 
= Obligation, , *~ A. affie 
20 pp- Cloth, $1. By a $i. % 
ae BS is the foremost book on the Christian Sab 
t 


The following are very fine books for prizes and 
ifts. All are new, beautifully bound, and interest 

Dg. 
TENT AND SADDLE, LIFE IN THE HOLY 
LAND. By Rev. David Van Horne, D.D., author 
#1. a Mountain Boy of Wildbaus,” ete. 2mo, 


A graphic narrative by a keen-eyed observer. 

HOW TO GET ON = (Author's edition, with 
portrait.) By BR. ogy fo author of * Begin 
ning Life,” ete. 12mo. $1.5). 

Young men will be aided by this valuable work. 
The author’s experience well fiis him to be a guide 
to others. 

HEROR + # THE REFORMATION. By the 
Newton, D.D., author of * Pearis 
vos = test, "etc. 12mo. 1.25. 

Here Dr. Newton in his clear, inimitable style pre 
sents rich lessons from the history of the Charch. 
ALONG THE OLD ROAD. By the author of 

“Through the Winter,” etc. 12mo §1.5v. 

This will confirm the opinion formed from the 
author’s other works, that »ks better suited for 
the young have rarely been written. 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1,122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, N. Y. 


NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 


“Watching and Waiting,” by Grant; 
“The Parting Days,” by Clements ; 
“Coming to Snehor,” by yal 
= dass Tha Cosh, «compan 
oug man acom to 
“Far Away ;” ” and Fe thers. i ° 
*,* All protected by copyright. 
Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.” Price, 


10 cents. 
OC. KLAcKNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 








When visiting art stores, never fail to ask for 
KLACKNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by a/! Evangelical Denominatior 





Senp ror CaTaLocusr. 





T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
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THE 
MUBLISHER'S DESK. 








New York, Tuurspay, Novemssr 26, 1885. 





~~ THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


“The Pulpit of To-Day,” a 
monthly published by Alfred E. 
Rose, Westfield, N. Y., the sub- 
scription price of which is $1.50 
per year, will continue, during 
1886, the publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons. Each 
number will contain, in addi- 
tion to sermons from such re- 
nounced preachers as Canon 
Farrar, Canon Liddon, Dr, Jo- 
seph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc.,two of Mr, Beecher’s sermons 
each month, “The Pulpit of 
fo-Day” has been enlarged and 
improved during the past year, 
and its circulation greatly in- 
creased. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor we are 
enabled to offer to our sub- 
scribers The Christian Union 
and * The Pulpit of To-Day,” 
both tugether to one address, one 
year, for the sum of — 


a 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S DOLL OPENING. 


The announcenent that the popular house 
of Macy & Co. would, on Monday last, open 
for inspection their immense stock of dolls, 
called out, in spite of thestormy day, a large 
crowd of admiring mothers and to-be Santa 
Clauses. It is the custom of the house 
annually to have a special doll opening, on 
which occasion the display each year 
eclipses that of the former one ; and certainly 
this year they have surpassed all previous at- 
tempts. To describe the different types of 
the doll family seen by our representative, 
and to attemp! anything like a detailed de- 
scription of their charms and beautiful 
dresses, would necessitate more space than 
can be spared at this time; but it is enough 
to say that, for quality and quantity, more of 
both can be had, not only of dolls, but all 
other wares, at the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Sixth Avenue than at any other 
place we know of. 








MR. GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


whose work is constantly increasing in popu- 
larity, has written a serial story called ‘“ Iron 
Trials,” for the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion.” It 
deals with boy life in an English manufact- 
uring town, and is said to be unusually 
dramatic. 








FINE PIANOS. 
[From The Baltimore American. | 


There is one branch of mechanical industry 
of. which Baltimore has good reason to feel 
proud, and to lay claim to superiority over 
all similar manufactures in the world, and 
that is its pianos. Much, if not all, of the 
credit for the rapid strides in this direction 
is due to the world-renowned manufacturers, 
William Knabe & Co. Wherever a taste for 
music is to be cultivated, there will be found 
one of Knabe’s celebrated pianos. It would 
be useless to enumerate the many exposi- 
tions at which they have taken prizes, inas- 
much as the public has been from time to 
time informed of the different awards. 
Since then there have been improvements 
made on the improvements which were at 
the time thought to be perfection; and to- 
day the Knabe piano stands unsurpassed 
in tone and quality. Now that the interior 
work of the instrument has been perfected, 
the outer covering is receiving due attention. 
Among the latest styles of cases turned out 
at their factory are those made of rosewood 
and mahogany, with beautifully inlaid work ; 
and those of mahogany, with inlaid brass 
and ebony, with artistic fancy-work, are to 
be had in either square or upright pianos. 








Catarrh is caused by impure blood. There- 
fore, to cure catarrh, purify the blood. To 
purify the blood, take Hood’ Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


No opium in Pijso’s Cure for Ganemmsption. 
Cures where other remedies fall. 25 cents. 


y oO D 
BMP} SION OF.£ OR HITER, OF 


by CASWELL, MASSE ¥ 00. (Mew York, 
8 most strengthening and oe coal y tale Prescri| 
by leading physicians. bel registered. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 


FINANCIAL. 


The feature of this week is the continu 
ance of the foreign demand for our secur- 
ities. At no time in four years and over 
has there been sucha heavy demand from 
the English markets for the securities and 
shares of our railways. This demand is 
all the more effective in its influence on 
our markets from the fact that it had been 
preceded by a year or two of a reverse 
operation. England, until the past few 
months, has been sending back to us 
almost every conceivable description of 
American security. She would have 
none of our properties ; nothing was too 
bad to be said about our railway man- 
agers, nothing too severe to charge against 
their methods or characters. Now we 
hear no more of this, but, on the con- 
trary, our markets do not open any morn- 
ing in the week without a flood of orders 
from abroad taking possession of them, to 
secure almost anything and everything on 
the list. A change in the business out- 
look and a rapidly increasing railway 
traffic are the secrets of this new confi 
dence, and not because the railway man. 
agers are running their ruads on any dif 
ferent principle or policy. To be sure 
the trunk lines have come together aud 
settled differences, but that which has ep 
abled them to do this is the fact tha’ 
improved business has given them mor 
to do, and made it worth while to harmo- 
nize and advance rates. We are in the 
habit of trying to find somebody on whom 
to unload our ills, when they come to us, 
and for years we have been charging 
against the railway managers, in many 
cases, what really was the result of 
universal depression in all trades—a con- 
dition over which they could have no 
control, and which they, like all business 
men, must bridge as best they could, in 
erder to protect the vast interests under 
their charge. That so few railway corpo- 
rations have had to compromise their 
credit by securing extension from creditors 
during so trying and protracted a period 
of prostration is both a matter of surprise 
and congratulation, and the English and 
European investment and _ speculative 
world is acting wisely now in looking at the 
other side, and recognizing the fact—for 
fact it is—that while we have apparently 
been suffering from along period of finan- 
clal and commercial distrust, we have 
during these very years, as a nation, been 
making vast strides in material growth 


and in the development of natural re- 
sources, 

The ultra conservative element in mone 
circles is still looking on aghast at the a 
vance that each week brings in the prices 
of stocks and bonds on our markets. But 


der that four years of absolute prostra- 
tion, now that the tide is turned, will not 
and cannot be counterbalanced by four 
months only of an improving tendency. 
Human nature is made of such stuff that 
in whatever direction its head is turned it 
frequently goes way beyond the mark. 

Still we advise caution, and recommend 
that people who cannot afford to weather 
a good reaction should keep out of the 
ack market for the present. The rail- 
way earnings on various roads, indeed 
on most of those reporting, are increasing 
over corresponding earnings in the same 
period of 1884. Chicago & Northwest, 

St. Paul, Denver & Rio Grande, Manitoba, 

especially Oregon Navigation ; Canadian 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, Omaha, Rock 
Island, and others of the Northwest sys- 
tems, all report from fair to very heavy 
increases in traffic. The iron and steel 
trades are doing better; the coal trade is 
mining and selling more than for a long 
time before. And our exports are keep- 
ing up 4 better record than that of 1884. 
Only one drawback is apprehended ; 

namely, the fear that Congress, when it 
meets, , by affirmative or negative 
legislation, prove a dark shadow over the 
returning sunshine of — times. Con- 
gress must repeal the Silver Coinage bill, 
or we shall suffer a greatevil ; that is clear 
in the minds of most of our best informed 


financial men. We shall see. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease.. ...........-. $875,900 
Specie, increase..........--.... 860,000 
Legal tenders, increase 252,300 
De; ta, in: e 872,700 
Reserve, increase.... ... -..+++ 1 





Money is two and t half per cent. on 
call. Our bank lus reserve n0W 





all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


stands at a little Raew ,500,000. 


it is well to remind this doubting remain- | ~ 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, PER CENT. INTEREST 


28 Nassau Street, New York, [ FIRST MORTCACE 
DEALERS IN - 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT | FARM LOANS! 
AND mal acquaintance with lands and values. 


OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES ‘oa eae x4 | principal vr interes 


FOR INVESTORS. = any — — — vg nr and sent 
pF ge he “ pt -, roth ns ponmn gun © an 
e, and pay near 
All Stocks . and Bonds three times as nd! 4. BONDS. + i. 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and r men and 





Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. clergymen, East and :"weat—m nen tor whom I have 


these investments for TEN YEARS 
| PAST 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed | 12” REFERENCES._29 


on monthly balances subject to draft . 
y ject to draft at sight. | ney wM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford. Ct. 


C ; was ‘ |M. E.GATES, PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col 
en a Mew ypc mo to" rei tr Our ous. | pices. New PRUNE Prealdent aiiinimenias 
tomers, without charge School, Geneseo, 

-——- -| Hon. BE. M. TOPLIFY, Manchester. N. H. 


6° O Oo) Rav. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
O, Lk 8 Oo 


_ JNO, K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
he American Investment Company, incor- 
ponies under the laws of Iowa, with a Capital 


| First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
ie Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y. Observ 
py of others in all parts of the "Ohived 
rot #1, oov. 000. Succeeding OxMsBY BROS, | States. 

0. mmetsburg, lowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co. Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
Mitchell, Dakotas, ORMSBY, GRavEs & Co., Huron, cular, Telurensee, letters giving experiences and 
Dakota, Bankers and Mortgage Brokers, offer Guar- testimony cf old customers, and a New Map of 
anteed Mortgages, Debenture and School Bonds. | Dakota sent free on application. Mention this 


Their Demand Investinent Certificates drawing 5 | paper. 
E. P. CATES, 


- cent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 





a short time. 2 years’ experience. Write for 
pamphlet. 
Home Office, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
New York ‘offi e, 1) Nassau Si 


7% SAEEB%, 
Me) Moy ates nett: 





Perannum, first mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. 


Address ALLEN 


gages on productive 
approved by Taco- 
BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


A SOLID ¢ (Pen cENT 
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Se MORTCACE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $100,000.00. (Paid up.) 
Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, 325,000.00, 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES O 
In Kansas, Misso’ O 
PRINC IPAL AND INTEREST 
REFHRENCES - 
Rev. J. M. Hull, Ludlow, Vt. ; First National Bank, New York; B. E. Tifc, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
Chamberlain, y Alveng. Rev. S. W. Boardman, Stanhope, } H. H. Fitch, 23 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass.: Pli oy ie erson, hq de Building, Boston, Mass. ; How, S. S. Lacy, Marshall, Mich, ; 
Gen. R. B. Crawfo Norwalk, Conn. OFFI 
NEW YORK, 135, 137 B’way. BOSTON, 23 Court St. 


[ iO fi Towa, and Nebraska. 
my Hon. Redfield Proctor, Rutland, Vt.; J. W. White, Nashua, N. a & Kendall Bros., Reading, Pa ; Col 


CES: 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Cor, Sixth and Delaware Sts. 





iy p WIMVIDC TIN MADMNLAD fn ft 


' sittin $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
BFARM MORTGAGES. fo INTEREST GUARANTEED 
i PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 
: 

‘ 

i 





NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN eget YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 

Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 

CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 

(> SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 
Address JJ. B. WATKING L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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. ‘. . ' ‘ . 
The Diamond Mineral Collection, © With Descriptive Manual. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFT. 

A setof 50 MINERAL 
SPECIMENS, regularly and 
systematically classified. Ar 
ranged especially for the IN- 
STRUCTION and ENTER- 
TAINMENT of CHILDREN 
in SCHOOLS and FAMI.- 
LIES. The objects in this col 
lection are contained in a 
STRONG and NEATLY 
FINISHED PASTEBOARD 
BOX, divided into W sections, in 
which the objects are affixed by 
a POWERFUL CEMENT. 
Above the specimens are 
printed the names of the species, 
and below, the chemical names, 
or the names by which the minerals are familiarly known. The DESCRIPTIVE MANUAL sent with 
each collection gives the history, properties, and uses of the different minerals. 

This is a VERY INTERESTING and BEAUTIFUL collection, and is WELL CALCULATED 
to stimulate in children, as well as in adults, the spirit of inquiry, and thus to AID THE CAUSE OF 
EDUCATION. PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, @1.50. Refer to The Christian Union. 

Address GEORGE O. SIMMONS, 352 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Do You Sleep on the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress ? 





This most useful and luxurious bey pared very moderate cost. No bedding ta required for softness, though 
in the cool season, of course, enough uired for warmth. For hot weather it is unequaled cool, com 
fortable, healthy. In cold vee a ra lighe $ Hale Mattress upon WovEN Wire is the extreme of luxury. It 
is the best Mattress in use. to any address. rite 
The Hartford \ Woven Wire Mattress Co., 

P.O, BOX 363, HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS 


Per Cent. 


PROFIT. 
taking orders for our celebrated oil portraits. Previons 


ana parfcaars to 
i aya and M: Dealer, knowledge of the business unnecessary. $2.25 Outat 
ER WiNNEA Aro. ag Minn. Free, The agent realizes $66 profit per week on only 4 
change PL, N ow Vork orders per day. Reilly Bros. & Co., 444 Broome St., N. ¥ 
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MR. HAWEIS’S IMPRESSIONS OF MR. 
BEECHER. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, now on a visit 
to this country, writes as follows to an 
English paper of a recent visit to Plymouth 
Church : 

“On entering I was offered a slab seat 
near the front, and very soon, on looking 
back, I saw all hope of retreat was com- 
pletely cut off. Every inch of space was 
utilized and every seat was occupied. 
Beecher, in ordinary frock coat and black 
tie, was reading from the Bible on a raised 
platform. A tall, horn shaped glass full 
of large yellow daisies was on one side, 
and a mass of tropical-louking scarlet fox- 
gloves and drooping creepers stood on his 
left-hand side. Ward Beecher’s hair is 
completely white, his oval face strongly 
marked, with finely cut profile, expressive 
mobile mouth, and rather restless eyes, 
that sometimes flashed out with sternness 
and at others seemed concentrated with a 
sort of inward gaze. His manner was 
very quiet ; his voice very low and dis- 
tinct and musical; his reading, to my 
mind, almost perfect in its natural but 
impressive emphasis. Jn the prayer which 
followed, and which was quite buoyant 
with hopefulness and trust, and full of 
comfort for the weary and heavy laden, I 
was much struck by the absolute stillness 
of the dense throng ; every inflection told ; 
there was not a superfluous word, no at 
tempt to prompt the Almighty or dictate 
to him, or make a personal display of 
rhetoric ; it was quite an ideal presentment 
of the creature, with all his wants and 
sins and hopes and fears, submitting him- 
self to the Creator for guidance and help. 
Then followed a hymn, which might have 
been more congregational in its delivery, 
and then the sermon, which lasted about 
thirty-five minutes. 

‘* Mr. Beecher preached on Christ before 
Pilate, and i shall not attempt to give any 
detailed analysis of hissermon. He read 
the whole account, and proceeded to deal 
with two criminals--one an individual 
Pilate; the other a collective body, the 
multitude who cried, ‘Crucify him !' He 
showed up Pilate as a weak person, who 
had not the courage of his opinions, for he 
knew that Jesus was innocent, but he 
would not do the right and honest thing, 
because it was ‘bad politics.’ Upon this 
theme he played with many ‘good side 
hits ‘at immoral politiclans; but he only 
reached his full effectiveness when he 
came to deal with the corporate ‘ crim!nal’ 
—the crowd who, in their eagerness for 
their victim, had cried, ‘His b!ood be on 
us and on our children.’ ‘Oh, yes; they 
were quite ready to take the responsibility 
of the criminal action—’ Beecher stopped 
suddenly and turned to a passage in the 
Acts, where these same men, when con- 
fronted with the preaching of the apostles, 
are found whimpering and complaining 
that the people are now charging them 
with the blood-shedding of Jesus. ‘It is 
always so,’ said Beecher ; ‘ when passion 
is hot you will take any risk. But by 


‘and by, when you have to take the con- 


sequence, you are not so well pleased.’ 
On this theme he waxed most eloquent, 
with a solemn and altogether impressive 
and earnest seriousness. He dealt with 
the inexorable nature of the moral law, | 5 
the inevitable connection in the moral and 
in the physics! world between cause and 
effect. The penalty might be delayed for 
five, for ten years, but the day of reckon- 
ing would come, and every breach of the 
moral law would sooner or later be visit- 
ed. Toward the close of his sermon he 
introduced a very powerful and dramatic 
illustration. ‘Down by Hell Gate,’ I 
understood him to say, in allusion to some 
well-known place where certain blasting 
was to be carried out, ‘the rock is tun- 
neled, and deep under the solid masses 
over which men walk with such careless 
security there are now laid trains of ex- 
plosive powder. All seems so safe and 
firm outwardly, it is hardly possible to 
imagine that those solid masses will ever 
be shaken, but the time will come whena 
a spark will fire the whole train, and 





the mountain will be in a moment rent in 
the air and torn to atoms. There are 
men,’ he said, looking round—and a kind 
of shudder went through the assembly— 
‘there are men here who are tunneled, 
mined ; their time will come, not to-day 
or to-morrow, not for months or years, 
perhaps, but it will come ; in a moment, 
from an unforeseen quarter, a trifling incl- 
dent, their reputations will be blown to 
atoms, and what they have sown they will 
reap—just that. There is no dynamite 
like men's lusts and passions.’ Only once 
or twice did Beecher rise to anything like 
oratorical fervor. I can understand tbat 
he is often more powerful, but I should 
think seldom more really impressive, and 
all the more so on account of a certain de- 
liberate and sad restfulness of delivery, 
like that of a man speaking out of the 
wisdom of his heart concerning the things 
which he knows to be true. 


‘As I mingled with the throng who 
passed out into the Brooklyn streets Ng 
one seemed subdued and solemnized. 
could not wonder at Beecher’s long- 
sustained and, as it seems, unabated pop 
ularity. We have no such orator in the 
English Church—as a thinker Spurgeon 
can’t touch him—and the feeling in New 
York, even among those who are no 
friends of Ward Beecher, is that he is in- 
tellectually, and as a mere master of his 
craft, a head and shoulders above any 
other preacher in the States.” 








A BANKER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Alvarado Howard. Esq., is treasurer of the 
savings bank of Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Like many other bank men, he bad suffered 
from overwork. There is a sort of headache 
which is peculiarly the lot of the bank man 
closely applying himself to business. With 
it comcs a Weary and broken down sensation 
of inability to give full attention to business. 
All this Mr. Howard suffered, with lack of 
appetite, loss of flesh, and the other symp- 
toms which with unpleasant plainness tell 
the story of dyspepsia. 

**] was very low-spirited,’’ said Mr. How- 
ard to one of our correspondents who visited 
him at his cozy cottage at Stafford Springs. 
“My wife was y concerned about me. 
I had taken advice and medicine from the 
regular physicians, but with very little ad- 
vantage. Some friends of my wife had taken 
Compound Oxygen, and had sent her circu- 
lars and pamphlets about it. She was much 
interested in what she read of it, and said she 
thought this was what I needed. While she 
was away from home for two or three weeks 
I sent for a ‘Treatment.’ You may judge of 
the effect of the Oxygen on me when I tell 
you that, although I had not told my wife I 
had got it, she noticed from the character of 
the letters l wrote her that I was in better 
spirits, and consequently in improved 
health.” 

“ Had the Compound Oxygen then so soon 

n its good work on you ?”* 

“Yes, it did its work much more quickly 
than I bad any reason to expect. I was sur- 
prised, for, although I anticipated good re- 
sults, [ had not supposed they would be felt 
so quickly. Within a week I was so much 
better that I was going to put the Oxygen 
away, and take no more of it. But I con- 
cluded that it would be better to keep on 
with it fora yor I did so for a few weeks, 
and was so completely restored to health 
that I bad no fa er need for any remedy. 
That was = ago. Since that I have 
never been without Compouud Oxygen in 
the house, and I do not intend to be without 
it at any time.”’ 

“Then you have had to resort to it pretty 
much all the time?” 

“ By no means; only occasionally, when I 
have a cold or something of that kind. 
Bat my wife has used it, and derived great 
benefit from it, and so have the children. 

“T believe my wife would have been dead 
but for Compound Oxygen. Her lungs trou- 

bled her. The pain was very severe, particu- 
larly in the left lung. The symptoms were 
those of incipient consumption. Both last 
winter and winter before she took Compound 

pa ps through nearly all the cold weather, 
with the most remarkable effect. It 
strengthened her, removed the lung-pain, 
ot generally and particularly built up her 

“As for the children; my boy is eight 
bet he He has grown up quickly, and is 

f a head taller than most other boys of his 
sge. He has taken Compound Oxygen for 
eolds and as a tonic and strengthener. 
Nothing bas ever served him better. We 
have the utmost confidence in it for him. 
Baby is six months old, and bas learned to 
inhale like a grown person. She had a cold 
with catarrhal syuaptoms, and was entirely 
relieved and cured with Compound Oxygen. 


I may add that 1 myself am: naturally dis- | POU 


d to catarrh. Since I have this 
Oxygen, which is now about three years, 
od catarrhal troubles have not annoyed 


oe Three or four weeks ago I was suddenly 
taken down with quinsy. Compound Oxy- 
gen had done so much for me in other re 
spects that 1 tried itfor this. I took it pretty 
hot, putting the tube wel. down my throat 
80 as to the sore and swollen 
Almost at once it brought down the swell- 





ing and took away the pain. Do you won- 
der that I so thoroughly believe in such a 
remedy ?”’ 

“I think you said you had friends who 
had used it, Mr. Howard? Has their success 
with it been as great as yours ?”’ 

“Yes; so completely satisfactory that I 
recommend it to every friend that I have. 

“A lady who was with us, but who now 
lives in Boston, was troubled with severe 
colds. My wife urged her to use Compound 
Oxygen. ‘It {is all folly,’ she replied. 
‘When one of my hard colds takes hold of 
me, I must let it run and take its course.’ 
But the Oxygcn broke up in three days as 
— a cold as she had ever been taken 
wit 

“My sister who lives in New Haven, a 
married lady, some twenty-four years ago 
strained her voice and injured her lungs and 
throat, the injury resulting in chronic bron- 
chitis. For about three years she has used 
Compound Oxygen, which has kept her 
alive, for she was very near dying. That she 
should be entirely cured of such a deep- 
seated and protracted malady would be too 
much to expect. But she has been greatly 
relieved and her life made incomparably 
more comfortable than it otherwise could 
have been. 

** A young lady, a friend of ours, living a 
few miles out of town, has for a long time 
been troubled with lung disease. The doc- 
tor said her left lung was badly diseased, 
and it was only a question of time when she 
must die. Her digestive and other functions 
were much deranged. Both she and her sis- 
ter were prejudiced against the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen, and the only way I could 
induce them to consent to the use of it was 
to send for a ‘ Treatment,’ and assure them 
that if it did no good in three or four weeks 
[ would s‘and the expense of it. A week 
after she began to use it she said that she 
never had tried anything which had done her 
so much good. 

“She has now improved wonderfully, 
though, of course, not yet entirely cured : 
but, oh, how different from what she was ! 

“Mr. M. C. Kinney, our Town Clerk of 
Stafford, had two or three attacks of asthma. 
The old-school physician who had treated 
him of course condemned Compound Oxy- 
gen, and said it was no better than so much 
warm water. Mr. Kinney took the Oxygen, 
however, and was greatly relieved.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Howard, you really seem to 
have become a sort of an apostle of Com- 
pound Oxygen to all your friends and neigh- 
bors. Is it not so?”’ 

** Call it what you choose. I believe in this 
thing with all my heart. Whatever it is made 
of I don’t pretend to know. I know only 
what it has accomplished for me and my 
friends, and therefore I freely advise those 
who are sick to use it. And I have seen its 
benefit in relieving those who were too far 
gone for entire recovery. It cannot be ex- 
pected to work miracles ; but even to relieve 
those who must die isa great achievement 
for it. Here, for instance, is the case of a 
young lady who was taken with a severe 
throat difficulty, which settled on her lungs, 
and ran into consumption. I had some 
Compound Oxygen in the house, and I placed 
it at her disposal. This was too late to save 
her, for she was by this time very far gone. 
She lived for a few weeks, but during those 
weeks she experienced great relief. The 
family wished that they had known of the 
Compound Oxygen, and had used it, long 


‘ore. 

** Another—a gentleman and his wife who 
are now in California. The lady had a can- 
kered sore throat and a bad cough. The 
doctors said she was drifting into consump- 
tion. Her husband disliked to digplease the 
medical man by trying a remedy contrary to 
his advice, but I asked him which he would 
rather do, "please the doctor and bury his 
wife, or save his wife and confound the doc- 
tor. He finally sent for a ‘Treatment.’ His 
wife tned it, and her sore throat soon got 
well. She began to gain in her generai 
strength and health. They had made their 
arrangements to go to California, and soon 
after went there. I have since heard from 
them. The lady is now strong and hearty, 
with her health entirely restored. 

“* A young lady who is a neighbor of ours 
was for years in such a low state of health 
that she could not half enjoy her life. She 
had been under medieal attendance in a 
chronic sort of a way, which gave her tn a5 
or no benefit. We gave her circulars about 
Compound Oxygen. She received them 
courteously, but said she was already under 
medical treatment and did not want to make 
achange, One day she came to our house 
with such evidently improved health that we 
at once asked her what she had been doing. 
‘You needn’t say anything about it,’ said 
she, ‘but I’ve been taking Compound Oxy- 
gen.’ I could tell you a long story about her 
improvement, but suffice it to say that we are 
all surprised to see how she has gained. She 
had been able to take but little exercise. If 
she was going a quarter of a mile she would 
order the carriage. She now takes exercise 
like other people, and although slender and 
by no means robust in appearance, is in the 
enjoyment of such good health that she no 
longer has occasion for the services of the 
doctor.” 


Mr. Howard added that he could give 
instances of other frienls for whom Com- 
nd Oxygen had performed similar bene- 
fits. It will be seen from the record of those 
be has given that the benefits of Compound 
Oxygen cover a very wide range of suffering, 
and are applicable under the most diverse 
circumstances. Whatever the difficulty, no- 
body need despair of finding relief by means 
of Compound Oxygen. To learn more’about 
it, send for the a treatise on the 
subject which will freely be mailed to all who 
address Drs, STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Arch One Year, $1 50. 








United States Mutual Aesident 


Association. 


320 and 322 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Tue LARGEST, CHEAPEST, anp BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Accident Insurance at Half Rates. 


HALF MILLION LOSSES PAID. 


$5,000 Accident Insurance with $25 Weekly 
Indemnity costs about $18 a year. $10, 000 with 
Weekly Indemnity at proportionate rates. 
embership Fee $5 in each Division. 


OHARLES B, PEET, President, 
JAMES R, PITOHER, Seoretary, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


wank a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
govern the o careful applic of digestion and nutri 

tion, and ~ he. + eee of the fine proper 
ties of well-se ed Cocoa, pps has provided 
our break fast tables witha delicately flavored bev 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until 
stron; ds of to resist every tendency to 
Hun — subdtle maladies are floating around us 
ready t tack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may fronny many & fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’”’—[Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARTE, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers ev jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 














SAM JONES 


MONS. and SAYINGS. 
By ee 


Setedien l Eh ooo 


6 i ending for a aopy of onr 
kan HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Seloro Rey i your Christmas 


Presents. Whether for young 


or old, “nothing is so sure to 
p'ease as a handsome book, and 
= catalogue places an almost 

the 


ndless Ry before Me 
select from, at from 30 50 per cent. 
pan yet ys "send: your address on a opertal 
and a v will be sent by mail FREE, by 
ESTES & LACRIAT, 801 ee St.. Boston, 


NTS WANTED F 


“peu THE WILDERNESS," 


Or “New Pictorial a beers of the Life san and 
Times of Pioneer H d Heroines 
By Cou. Trip.etr. 200 Superb eee oe. 
the 3 Eras pioneer progress (1) Alleghenies to Missis- 
sippi; (2) Missiesipp to Rocky Mts. ; (3) California and 
Pacific Slope. Ne 100 Portraits. A Pictare 
Gallery. Adventures in Forest, Plains, Mountains. 
Uutsells everything. 5S large editions sold in 7 
months. 742 paces. Price @2.75. Send for term. 
gesert pl ‘Extracts from  Aeronte reports,’’ et« 
hompson Pub. Pub. Co., St t. Louis or N. Y. City 


Our Little Ones an and The use, 


A most appropriat- 
and poceptn table presen 
for any little one is 
—'* subscription to 

his brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day with- 
out a peer inthe world. 

Specimen copy free. 
Forsale by Newsdealers 


Agents wanted. { 
Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co-, 36 Bromfield St- Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








THE ENGLISH SECRET BALLOT. 


The coming elections in Great Britain 
have a special interest because of the large 
number of new voters under the extension 
of the franchise. The method of ballot 
ing, which differs materially from that in 
use here, is thus described in an exchange : 

The English Tories, as we learn through 
the Edinburgh ‘Scotsman”—a Liberal 


journal—are loud in declaring that the new- 


ly enfranchised voters of Great Britain will 
not be allowed to vote according to their 
honest convictions, and that the ballot is 
not secret, as law has provided during the 
past thirteen years. That is not true ; for 
the perfect secrecy of the system has been 
tested, and it is utterly impossible that 
discovery can be made as to how any in- 
dividual may have voted. Every elector 
may record his vote according to his con- 
victions, with the utmost security that the 
way in which he has done so is only 
known to himself, and cannot by any 
means be discovered by any one else. 
Upon going to the place of voting every 
elector has had a ballot placed in his 
hands similiar to this : 





GLADSTONE. 
1 (Wittram Ewart GuapstoneE, of Ha-| x | 
warden Castle, Flintshire, Esquire ) 


| 

“a haa 
NORTHCOTE 

(Sir Srarrorp H. Norrucore, of The | | 

Pynes, Exe ter, Baronet. ) | 


| 


Such ballot is given him by the pre- 
siding officer, and is stamped with his 
official mark, which is the same on all 
papers employed for voting purposes. 
On receiving this paper the voter goes into 
an apartment provided for the purpose, 
and in case of an election for a member 
of parliament, places an X in the square 
compartment of the ballot opposite the 
name of him for whom he desires to vote. 
No initial or mark whatever is allowed to 
be put upon it except that X. If so, the 
vote is thrown out, as provided by law. 
When marked as he may desire, the voter 
folds up his ballot so as to conceal it, marks 
and deposits it in the sealed ballot box, so 
that it is impossible that the presiding 
officer, or any other person, can sce how 
the paper is marked. 

At the close of the poll, the sealed bal- 
lot box, with the papers, is conveyed to 
the place where the votes are counted, and 
at an appointed time the contents of all 
the sealed receptacles, from every division 
in the electoral district, are mixed to- 
gether ; so that it fa impossible to trace 
those from any particular district, The 
voting papers are then counted in 
presence of the agents of all candidates, 
and the results declared, after which the 
ballots are again sealed up by the return- 
ing officer, and, so sealed, forwarded toa 
government office in London, where they 
are kept for twelve months and then 
burned. 


A CostLy ‘BLUNDER. —The Texas Court 
of Appeals has recently disposed of a 
novel sult against a telegraph company. 
A sheep-raiser went to the office of the 
company to send a message to his ranch. 
The operator handed him a blank, where- 
upon the Texan, remarking that he knew 
‘nothing of the business” and had never 
written a ‘‘ message in his life,” asked the 
operator to write it. He dictated thus: 
‘*Meet me with two horses and Shep.” 
‘*Shep ” was the name of his dog. The 
operator wrote, ‘‘Meet me with two 
horses and sheep.” He showed it ‘to the 
sender, who, evidently belng as little fa- 
miliar with spelling as he was with writ- 
ing, pronounced it satisfactory. 

When the Texan reached the specified 
place he was met, much to his surprise, by 
his men with a drove of 2,500 sheep. The 
sheep had been driven a long distance 
through the wintry weather. Many of 
them had died, and others had suffered 
seriously from exposure. The owner 
sued the company for damages, and won 
his case in the courts. The Court of 
Appeals holds that the company is not 
liable for the consequences of the error in 
the dispatch. It says that in writing the 
message at the request of the sender the 
operator acted as tne agent of the sender 
and not of the company. ‘‘ True, he was 
the agent of the company to receive and 
forward messages, but not to write them 
for others,” 





A Bank © 


muy fail, aud yet, by wise management, 
regain its credit. So, also, if wise counsels 
are followed, the strength and vigor of 
a failing constitution may be restored. 
Many eases like the following could be | 
cited: Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, 
Mass., says, that on account of impure 
blood, his whole constitution was shaken. 
After taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for 
:.imonth, his health, was restored, and his 
original vigor regained. 


Speculation 


a3 to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes 
before the light of such evidence as that 
furnished by O. T. Adams, Spencer, O., 
Whosays: ‘For years I suffered acutely 
from Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, 
until within the last few months, with- 
ons enduring the most distressing pains of | 
Indigestion. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved | 
my life. My appetite and digestion are | 
good, and I feel like anew man.” ‘“ Two} 
bottles of 


Ayer's Sar’ 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes | 
Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. | 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: ‘* A humor 
of the blood debilitated me, and caused | 
very troublesome scrofulous bunches on | 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and 
strength. It has also greatly lessened the | 
swellings. I am confident they will be | 
entirely removed by continued use of the | 
Sursaparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, 
N. Y., was afflicted, from boyhood, with 

scrofulous sore throat. Four bottles of 
Avyer’s Sarsaparilla cured him, and he has 





Never | 


since been troubled with the disease. 


its action admirable.” 


Failure 


to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
waste of money, but useless sufferiiy. 
John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass 
says: ‘* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured mx 
boils, sores, and itches, which no otli 
remedy could remove. I tried seve) 
other so-called ‘sarsaparillas” but re- 
ceived no benefit from them.” William 
K. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 
Mass., writes that 


The Gause 


of all his sufferings, “enough to kill a 
dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
and liver to properly perform their func- 
tions. He was permanently cured bs 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. George 
Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
}cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 
| Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
New York city, writes: ‘I have person- 
| ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


| tor Rheumatism, with entire success. 
There is no medicine in the world equal to 


| it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 


effects of high living, and all the various 
forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
man, Bronson, Fla., writes: ‘I suffered 
for months from debility, and pains in the 
lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
of me. Iam entirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: ‘I 
have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
practice for a number of years, and find 
It never 


Fails 


| to vitalize the blood and expel impurities. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 


Catarrh Can be Cured 


Thousands who have been troubled with that dis- 
agreeable flow from the nose, offensive breath, pain 
over and between the eyes, ringing and bursting 
noises in the ears, and other disagreeable symptoms 
of catarrh, have been entirely cured by Hood's Sar. 
saparilla, the best blood purifying medicine. It ex 
pels every taint of impurity from the blood, vital 
izes and enriches it and also improves the general 
health. If yousuffer from catarrh, try Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and you will be convinced of its merit. 

“ [have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for catarrh, and 
think it bas done me a great deal of good. I recom- 
mend it toall within my reach. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has been worth everything to me.” LuTHER D, 
RoBBINS, East Thompson, Conn, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


“T have been troubled with catarrh for about a 
year, causing great soreness of the bronchial tubes 
and terrible headache. I saw the advertisement of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a cure for cavarrh, and after 
taking only one bottle I am much better. My 
catarrh is cured, my throat is entirely well, and my 
headache has all disappeared.” R. Grpzons, Hamil 
ton, Butler Co., O. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilia has helped me more for ca 
tarrh and impure blood than anything else | ever 
used.” A. Bau, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Tf had catarrh nine years, and suffered terribly 
with it. Soon after I began to take Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla the catarrh troubled me less, and after taking 
three bottles I was entirely cured.” Janez HINEY 
Lumberton, Clinton County, Ohio. 


5 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 

C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








100 Doses One Poilar 
For Pleasure 


AN OPTICAL WONDER Ra Jitciness 


Cheaper and better than Magic Lanterns. 


4 Magic Lanterns ate outdone 
=T By-the—Potyopticon 


Lols of fun for-every one 


jolly picture yen 


In’ our 





The Medal of Merit (N. Y. Am. Institute Fair, 
1883) awarded to our new, cheap, and original Lan 
tern Tor _ rojecting and To ng ordinary Photo 
grepes. ¢ romo Cards, Scrap Pictures, etc. Works 
ke magic, delights and mystifies every y. Use 
ful to Portrait Artists and to every family wanting 
me Amusement. Prices, $2.50 and 
Over 200 Pictures sent free with every 
Polyopticon. Over 200 Beautiful Pictures, in 
colors. for @1. Full and free descriptive clreular. 
pecrey Hill Pab. Co., 129 E. 2sthst.. Y. 
bited in zhi bited in operation datly, from be! Tth'to 2 Ms Sth. 


i) Faney Pictures and 25 elegant 
Cards in Gilt Edge, Siik Fringe, 
Hidden Name, etc., 1 Songster, | 
$0) Prize Puzzle, and 3 parior 


games, all ry 10 oan Game of Authors 1# cents. 
-” ARD CO., Clintonville. Conn, 


ita ts New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 
{ 4100 Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, etc. ,ete., of 
latest de: and lowest prices. 50 sam les with 
name on, 1) cts. Topp CarD Co., Clintonville, Conn. 








Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
tonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


! 
| can make @3 to 
GENTS ducing a new Cash and Sale« Book 
to business men. No peddling. Sold from 
. Specimen sheets, showing plan of 
| book, with all particulars, by return mail. Address 
| 
| 


15 per day intro 


H, W. PAMPHILON, Publis’r, 3) Bond St , New York 


AGENTS wanted for “ The History of 
sfotentiy, ”" by Abbott. A 
grend chance, A §i book at the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal enraas The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known b ents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


ANTE every county to sell our 


—, Salary $75 per Month and Expenses. 
apveceing Outfit and Particulars FREE. 
Sranpaxp Sitv za-W ABE Co. = Boston, Mass. 


$6 A MONTH & BO ARD ‘tor 3 live Young 











An active “an or Woman in 


Men or Ladies. in each count Address 


Pp. W. ZIEGLER &CO., Philadelphia, 











RAFNES ite CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf E Sreney ate years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
‘ day with no benefit. Cured himself in toree 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
ao A Be. 3 and successful home 
ent. Address T. 8, PAGE, 128 East 26th St., 

New York city. 








wt BEST THING KNOWN v0 
WASHING BLEACHING 


1K HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction, 
Ko aa rich or poor should be without 1t. 
ll Grecers. BEWARE of imitations 
well le “ito mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAV kK labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK 


1B. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C. Barley, A. B.C. Maize, 


Hulled, Steam-Cooked Desiccated, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! ! 











A } Made from the Fi meet Graing 
wo 1 tt mpurities r ren ved Pre- 
‘an k forA B. C "ene oar. 
Registered Trade Mark 
Breaktast | PATENTED. 

mc For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc..to THE CERKALS 
@reals. ««-- M'F'e Co..83 Murray Street, N. Y, 

emmemencon (Lncorporated 1875. ) 


HALE & KILBURN’S Forts. BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Variety. Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Luxurious 

Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS |, COMMODES 

No Pump. No Sewer Air-tight Joint. 

Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


aes 8° PHILA S322" N York 


_ Ga" Bend for Catalogue, and kindly mention this papee, 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


A Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents* addresses. Also @ handsome Dia- 

mInond Dye Sample Card to the mother end 
much valuable. information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vu 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE & 


Is used by thousands of first class Manufacturers (* 
and Mechanics on their best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL. London,’83. Pronounced «rongest 
















lue known, Send card of dealer who ee not kee 
{with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CA 


Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, oa rut 


By Lieu RG CHAIR 
RG CHAR, 

Library, Smoking, Rectinin 

and Invalid Chair Combine 
5° CHANCES. Pri ee, $7 


and u Send Stamp tor Catal 
LUBURG YW F G co 145 N. 8th St.. PHILA. 


CHURCH EQUIP ME NT. 








Woon & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Builders of the Gr and Org sangin Tr emont Temple Boston; 
Plyt ni uth C ars De -y ae a ( ‘Ar rcinnati 
Church of the mw lelphia and of 
over for 
‘ss CHURCH ORGAN every 
of entionto our bew 


H hy tP AR Ona ANS ry nth $600 to $1,000 and up- 
wards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGA AN- 
ie. rs, ali 7) 0 Hy sare invited to apply to ua direct f 

a rm nnected with our art. DESC RIP- 
TLV. EC IRC ULARS and specificati ne Furate) ved 
on application. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


‘BANNERS 

IN SILK AND GOLD. 

Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine 8t,, New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 

over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
CHIMES AND PRALS for ‘ mn RC HES, &e. 
Send for Price and C cue. Address 

H. Me SHANE & co., 
Ment tom thas p paper. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELi FOUNDRY, 


Bel of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
hoo!ls, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FOLY' 
W ARR ANTED. ¢ atalogue sent Free, 


SSG VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
CHURCH 224 LopGE FURNITURK. ena 


for Catalogue. C. small & Co,, 
Manufacturers, 73 Portiand St, Boston, Mass, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 32, No. 22. 




















It is very annoy- 
ing when in the 
bath to drop the 
soap and have to 
feel for it. The 
Ivory Soap floats, 
and is without ex- 
ception the most 
luxurious Soap far 
bathing, it lathers 
freely, and is easi- 
ly rinsed off, leav- 
ing a sense af 
cleanliness and 
comfort attainable 
by no other means 


Free of charge. A fall size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent toany one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper. 





“LEADING SCHOOLS. 


Bur anP BURTON CARY, 
Marchester, Verm 
English and classical school for 9 sexes. 
Terms moderate 
Winter term begins January 5, 1886. 
Best of New York pee ven. Address 
REV. M. L, SEVERANCE, Prin. 











L.LE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
OE. —— rae for the Liberal Christian Min- 
8 oer eition free. E> Ay So Address 
a AA. neERMO E, Pres., Meadville, Penn. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Re mg he or 
pa . Send for Catalogue. W. H BANNISTER, 








LEGE, Pougikecpsie = 

Os FOR. THE “LIBERAL EDUCATION UF WOMEN, 
th acomplete College Course, Schools of Painting and 
\!asie, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
try ‘and Physics, Cabinets .of’ Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15, Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
nipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 
preparatory course. Catalo; gues sent on applicatior. 
J. RYLAND KENDRICK, D. D., Acting Preswent. 





Toe tatredare our New Ca 
Ke curious Novelties Catalogue of Sive 
AW sets of elegant gold Cvs 
Christmas cards Send3 one cent 
Worl Soe postage and write at once i 
M’P’sCo. P.O. Box 2633 N.¥.City 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French Ohina and Best Porcelain 


7 LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 1 00 pleces.. -$12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, ay 0; white 7 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces ia meta 22 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, g4; white.. 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and dosigus.. 2 Ov 
Dec Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps,ete. 5 Ww 
ALSO ALL HOUSL-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-Liet mailed free on 
application, Estimates and tuformation furnished 

HADLEY’S, 1-17 Oooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free 
of charge. Sent C.O.D. vor om recelyt of P.O. M. order 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 
= Annual Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 








PME ILIND: . nctchssnhebos dnbaporastedebe $30 18 
At ‘ e end of the twenty poeee the Company 
will return to the holder in cash............ 500 00 


While the $1,000 Insurance will have been se 
pad oe w@ Sad meg at the net cost of $1.68 ol 
,ou0 insurance per year. Or, if the polic 
aged surrendered at the end of the 


years, “4 becomes a paid-up policy of....... 1,005 00 
Any other Amount a be in the same Pro- 
rtions. 


results are not estimated, but are fixed fn a 
ae contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while be: payable in the event of the death of the 
assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 
For & les at other ages and cmounts, and leo 
in the 1” Dane 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
office. 


~— Wad Sloane 


Have just added another large ship- | 


ment to their 


| Superb Collection 
OF 


Ancient and Modern 
~ ORIENTAL 


Carpets and Rags. 


| They also invite attention to their 
fine assortment of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 
Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NW YORK. 


~ Silks and Velvets, 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Offer this week sever?! thousand 
yards of the Richest Imported Silk 
Velvet and Plush Novelties at 
about half price. They are espe- 
cially suited for wraps, street, re- 
ception, and evening costumes, and 
can all be matched in appropriate 
silk texiures for combinations. 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 


New York. 





SILVERWARE of 
DUPLI CATE every description, in 
the 
Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 


most stylish 
cases, at HALF regu- 
WEDDING 
Bronzes, &c. 
PRESENTS, ets session 
It Stands at the Head 
Tue Ligut-RuNNING 


lar quotations, 
Send for Price-List. 
“DOMESTIC.” 


@ | It is the leader in all improvements. 


Has the best set of attachments. 

Does all varieties of work, from plain prac- 
tical sewing to the finest and most 
exquisite embroidery. 

It is the recognized standard of excellence 
among Sewing Machines. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 


COR. BROADWAY & 14th &T,, 
asad | 





PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch onch, Workmanship and Durability. 


M KNABE &C 
Nos. 204 bp iy" 206 West Baltimore Street, | 





Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y: 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, WILL IN- 


AUGURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the lar.- 
est and most elegant stock we have 
“ever exhibited. 


Our buyers have been in Europe a 
great part of the year, and the 
greatest care has been exercised in 
selecting the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 
Purchasing as we do direct from 
the manufacturers, we are enabled 
to offer specially low prices to those 
looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than ever 
before. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every description 
for twenty-eight years will be fully 
sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


House 
“4 /F urnish ing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKINXC UTENSILS, 


Copper and Tin Molds, Cutlery, 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y 





JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNDER -- FLANNEL 


| MADE TO ORDER. 
kor SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 


ments are made expressl 
re a eee Ai 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 Hast Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Catalogues sent free on application. 











230 Street 
Le Bontillier Bros. 


48, 50, and 52 West 23dSt., N.Y. 


OWING .TO THE LATENESS OF THE 
SEASON, AND TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
HOLIDAY GOODS, WE HAVE MADE 


Great mene 


Silks, Velvets 


AN 


DressGoods 


ANDARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE 
STOCK OF NEW AND ELEGANT SELEC.- 
TIONS AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER 
KNOWN IN NEW YORK. 

10,000 yards BLACK RHADAMES, TRICOTINE- 
RADZIMAR, ARMURE, and GROS GRAIN DRESS 
SILKS at $1.23. 

8,000 yaras BLACK GROS GRAINS, RHADAMES, 
and RADZIMIRS at 97'¢c. 

19-inch COLORED SATIN MERVEILLEUX at 97}«c. 

6,000 yards COLORED GROS GRAIN DRESS SILKS 
at $1.1414. 

2 lots COLORED and BLACK VELVETS, pure 
silk face, at $1.23 and $1.474¢; were last season 
$1.75 and $2. 

5,000 yards BLACK BROCADE VELVETS at 81.97 , 

COLORED BOUCLE DRESS GOODS at 85c., $1. 25, 
and 81.50. 

54-Inch LADIES’ CLOTHS at 73!gc. and 971¢c, 

54-inch TRICOT CLOTHS at 97¢c. and $1.23%4, 

BOUCLE CLOAKINGS at $3.21 and $6,438. 

40-1nch LUPIN’S ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERE 
at 63l¢c. 

BLACK BOUCLE at 841gc., $1.2344, and 81.4714. 

46-inch BLACK HOMESPUNS and DIAGONALS at 
Bigc. and 81.2344. 

36-Inch BLACK ALL-WOOL SURAH SERGE at 34lée. 


N. B.—We also continue the sale of a 


BANKRUPT STOCK 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
REAL LACE ARTICLES, and DUCH 
ESSE LACES, at NOMINAL PRICES. 


t2” LIBERAL‘DISCOUNTiTO:.CHURCHES, 
CHARITABLE SOCIETIES, AND CLER- 
GYMEN. 


48, 60, and 62 West 234°St,,N, . 


bonnecticnt General 
Life [nstranee 


Company 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 














Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 
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THE 


ston Brothers 
ART 


PARLORS. 


Superb variety of elegant Paris) Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405,796 1+ 


CHRISTLAN 


"Mutual 


UNION. 

OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
insurance Company 


New York, JANUARY 24th, 1855. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Sta«ment of tis 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s‘, 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
1884 $3,958,089 44 


Premiums on Policies nee mae 
off ist January, 1884.. «eee.. 1,447,786 70 





Bronzes, Cures ra Marble Statuary, rich and rare Porce-| Premfums marked off from Ist Jan- 


lains, Royal Woreester Pierced China. gorgeous C 


Derby Vases, unique specimens of Choisy-le-Roi Fai- 
ence, new colors and shapes in the Leeds Pottery, odd | 
forms of Hungarian Faience in rich combinations 0] | mecompany nas the following assets, viz: 


ary, 1884, to 8ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 OF 


rown Lanne paid during the 


same period........... $2,109,919 20 


| Returns of — 


miums and 


Expenses ..... $787,789 40 





tates and State of New 


colors and gold, Easel Paintings on Porcelain in rich | Muted Stook, City, Bank and other 
and unique frames,and all the Artistic Novelties oj 


the time. 


OVINGTON 
246 to 252 Fulton St., 


THREE MINUTES FROM BROOKLYN 


BROTHERS, 
and Clark St., Seelden: 


BRIDGE. 





3 tne eee reat —} 
fer: stoste 0" 





yh and the trade LP.F 


ks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Th: 
Send size of room. Get Fale gt estimate ‘i liberal liberal digcount 





fy i 5, Stores, 
eatres, 





NEW S. S. CARDS. 


VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

A packet of 12 easel cards 4'; by 5% 
inches, with views of the more prominent 
scenes in Bible Lands, with wild flowers 
from the same country and appropriate 
texts. 30 cts. 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 

Twelve fine easel cards, with ideal heads, 
by Miss Lathbury, illustrating the seasons, 
with carefully selected texts. 30 cts. 


TEXTS AND SYMBOLS. 

A series of most beautifully designed cards 
in 10 colors and gold, with texts and fitting 
symbols. Fitted with ease) backs to stand 
upon table. 12 cards. 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Brom 
field St., Boston; 1,512 Ghestnut St.’ 
Philadelphia; 93 State St., Rochester; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


THREE ART MAGAZINES © $5.00. 
ait Nt m4 CHANGE f fortnightly, 13 co 


ored plates a year. 
W $2.50, o mnthly, over 40 designs an issue. 
Hee the = three pa shu ‘PL 4 the extraordinarily low price 
(4 saved.) SAM 
or any one, z0c. Ful samrte ¢ in catalogue for 2c. 
club of art journals subscribers get, by actual count, over 
drawings, working patterns, designs for painting, em 
broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
gravures; over |20Q rea ding columns, answers to questions, 
practical suggestions, criticism, technical info shige a a id 
news. (Mention this advertisemer tt Turnure 
Brothers, Pub's: ART AGE, 75 FUL ON SI., New YORK. 


Free Perfumery An elegant Ly oy casket of 


perfumery will sent to you 
for 6c. in stamps (to cover postage and pasting). A har- 
vest for agts. World Mfg. Co. P. O. box 2633, N. Y. city. 


of $5.00. E COPIES of the three for soc. 


In this 





Artistic Presents 


of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new cat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 


The Best! 











Dove RLastic PEns, — 
Sold by Stationers in U. $. & Canada 











Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 
Advertisement in The Christian Union ° 





a, Oe 00 
2,005,100 00 


| Real Estate and claims due the 


Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills a 1,454,959 73 
Eas iccacnssacauce 261,544 65 


Amount... -- $12,908,280 98 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be psid to the holders 
thereof, or vy Fe 1 representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, thi rd of Feb next. 

The outstanding certificates of the 6 of 1880 

will be redeemed and paid to the ae thereof, 
} ay repr esentatives, on and after Tues- 

oy; we of Febru next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
— to be produced at time of payment, and 


celled. 
“— dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Compan ~ gh = 
a st poo 1884, ie w 
ficates ed on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


JONES, EDMUND W. CO 

CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYN 

W. H. H. MOO ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Es LOW HAS. H. MA 

DAVID LAD ILLIAM BRYCE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A. RAVEN AMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D, LEVERIC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

OSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K- THURBER, 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN LR 
WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON ‘eM 

A. HAND GEORGE BLI 
JOAN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. WILLIAM D. MORGAD. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAWEN, 8d Vics Pree't 


EMBROIDERY SILK aT HALE PRICE, 


We are now offering the remnants. odds and ends 
of our Fall work, at Factory, consisting of beauti 
ful colors, not less than one yard in length, all good 
silk, at 40 cents an ounce, about ten colors in each 
pac kage We call it ‘Waste a s- New 
nvok on Art Needlework and Knitting rice, 10 
cents Send Post-office Order or lostal Note to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK sip iioeeed 
621 Market St,, Phila, 469 Bway. 


ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of %th Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations.; < 





~ was 
Seu ““ 
b 


Over 200 New Designs, in all, styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av- 
enue Branch, 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop- 
erties, which appear to cover every requist’e for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 
MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT: 

Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 


fore ished, presenting the highest artistic effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 


» FERRIS” 


PATENT 








TAKE NO OTHER. 






BEST: ALL AGES, 
from Infants te 
Adults. Send / or circular 
FERRIS BROS., Wfre 
81 White St.. N. ¥- 





CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO PEST 8TEREOPTICONS 


LW PXe AND VIEWS 
e” With Posters, Programmes 
Tickets, Sc reen, and 10 Views, $i. 50 ! 
(by mall 82.00.) AUTOMATIC ORGANS lalty- 
OPTICAL pape rage sningang MECHANICAL ¥ ONDERS 
8?" Magic Lar Catalogue FREE. 
ARBACH ORGAN Co. ‘PHIL ADELF ALA, PA, 


«ppboVisiteth the Fatherless in 
Widow in their Affliction.” 























BOOKS 


publie as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six 


years. THE REVOLUTION moves 


presents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. To 


illustrate: the Boston edition of Tenny 


reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CENTS. The best edition ever made in 





Abbott, Jacob. Bulwer-Lytton. 
Eschylus. Bunyan. 

AXsop. Burke. 

Alden, E. T. Burns. 

Allerton. Byron. 

Ancient Classics. Ceesar. 
Andersen. Calhoun. 
Arabian Nights. Campbell. 
Argyll, Duke of. Carlyle. 
Aristotle. Cervantes. 
Arnold, Edwin. Chambers. 
Arnold, Matthew. | Chaucer. 
Arthur, T. 8. Chinese Classics. 
Aytoun. Chinese Gordon. 
Bacon. Cicero. 

Bain, Alex. Coleridge. 
Besant, Walter. Collins, Wilkie. 
Bedott, (Widow.) | Confucius. 
Birrell, Augustine. | Conway, Hugh. 


Black, William. | Cooper, Peter. 





Bonney, C. L. | Cowper. 

Bronte. | Crabbe. 
Browning, Mrs. | Creasy. 

Bryant. | Cromwell. 
Buffon, | Curtis, Geo. Wm. 





Twenty Million Dollars 


IS PERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book- seid 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. - pages, may be had for 4 CTS. 


THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 


amount of choice reading, 


Specimen FREE, 


or one year free with books to amount of $1.00, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pear! St., New York. 


besides all the 








America, and the QNLY uniform edition of the WORKS OF JOHN 
FORWARD, "t backward. It now] RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $18 for the set—$600 was paid for 
the set from which it is reprinted. The following are S§QOME of the Authors 
son’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is] now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 
may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 
Dante. Green, J. R. Keats. Ossian. Rollin. | Thackeray. 
Darwin. Greenwood, Grace, | Kennedy. Ovid. Rossetti. Thayer, W. M. 
D’Aubigne. Grimm. Kenrick. | Parton, James, Ruskin. Thompson, Maurice 
De Foe. Guizot, Kerr, Orpheus C. | Payn, James. Russell, W. Clarke | Thompson, Judge. 
Demosthenes. Hamerton. Kingsley, Rev. C. | Peabody, S. H. Sale, George. Thucydides, 
De Quincey. Haweis. Lamartine. | Phelps, Gen. J. W. | Schiller. Trench. 
De Stael. Hemans. Lamb, Charles. | Phillips, Wendell. | Schmucker. | Trevelyan. 
Dickens, Herbert. Linton, E, Lynn. | Pindar. Scott, Sir Walter. | Trollope. 
Doré. Herodotus. Locke. | Plato. Seneca. | Trumbull. 
Dryden. Hervey, John C, Longfellow. | Platt. Shelley. Tyndall. 
Durfee. Hewitt, A. 8. Lossing, B. J. Pliny. Smalley, E. V. | Virgil. 
Ebers, George. Homer. Luther. | Plutarch. Smiles, Samuel. | Washington, 
Eliot, George. Hood, Thomas. Lytton, Bulwer. | Pope. Smith, Dr. Wm. | Weems. 
Emerson. Horace. Macaulay. | Porter, Jane. Sophocles. Wesley. 
Euripides. Houston, Sam. Mackenzie, Prescott. | Southey. | Whicher. 
Farrar, Canon. Hughes, Thos. Martineau. Procter, A. | Spencer, Herbert. White, H. K. i, 
Forbes, Arch’ld. Hume, David. Mayo. Proctor, R. A. | Spielhagen. Whittier. 
Fox, Rev. John. | Huxley. Mencius. Pryde, David. | Stewart, ee Willis, N. P, 
Frost, Rev. John. | Ingelow. Mill, John Stuart. | Ramage, C. T. Storrs, Rev. R. S. | Wilson. 
Geikie, Archibald. | Irving. Milman. Rawlinson,George. St. Pierre. Wood, J. G. 
Geikie, Cun’gham. | Jenkins, Milton. Reade, Charles. Swift, Dea>. Wood, Mrs. 
| Gibbon. Jevons, W.Stamey. | Moore. Richardson, C. F. | Tacitus. Wordsworth. 
Goethe. Johnson, Sam. Miller. Roche. Taylor, Dr. G, H. Wright, Mrs. 
Goldsmith. Josephus. Mulock-Craik. Rogers. Taylor, H. me tap 
Gould, S. Baring. | Juvenal. North, Christop’er. | Roget. Tennyson. Yonge, C. M. 
BOOK- SELLERS all over the continent sell my publications; the leading 
25 CENTS a year, gives a vast] Book-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. A CLUB AGENT 
news of The Lite rary Revolution.| wanted at every Post-Office and in every neighborhood where I have no Agent: 
including complete CONDENSED CATALOGUE. jliberal terms. FATR TERMS to BUYERS — books sent for examination 
purchased this month.] before payment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


P. O. Box 1227. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1886. 

The aim of the Companion is, to provide the best matter for the instruction and entertainment of its subscribers. In pursuance of this 
purpose, we announce important accessions to its list of Contributors, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and 
Great Britain, and some of those of France and Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the year 1886 are given below. 

Illustrated Serial Stories. 
A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 
QUEER NEIGHBORS, by C. A. STEPHENS. 
AWAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY, by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
SSS Tes a 
Adventures. Natural History. 
ARCTIC ADVENTURES, by Lieut. GREELY, U.S. N. | INCIDENTS OF ANIMAL Sagacity, by REV. J. G. WOOD. 
THE SLAVE CATCHERS of Madagascar, Lieut. SHUFELDT. | NEW STORIES from the Fisheries, by Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD. 
AMONG THE BREAKERS, by C. F.GORDON CUMMING. | DOGS WHO EARN THEIR LIVING, by JAMES GREENWOOD. 
CANADIAN ADVENTURES, by E. W. THOMSON. | STORIES of Old Trappers and Fur-Buyers, F, W. CALKINS. 
ADVENTURES OF STOWAWAYS, by WM. H. RIDEING. | AMUSING SKETCHES of Whale-Hunting, A. F. MYERS. 
MY ESCAPE from Morro Castle, by a Cuban Patriot, JUAN ROMERO. _ PERILS OF PEARL DIVING, by Col. T. W. KNOX. 
A BOY'S ADVENTURES in Montana, by JAMES W.TOWLE. | THE ROGUE ELEPHANT, by W. T. HORNADAY. 
F MY ADVENTURE with Road Agents, FRANK W. CALKINS. THE KEEPERS OF THE ZOO: or Anecdotes 
EXPLOITS with Submarine Boats and Tor- about Animals, gleaned from the Keepers 
pedoes in Naval Warfare, by 7.¢. merr. ! of the Zoological Gardens, London, by ARTHUR RIGBY. 


























Special Articles. 


CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 
A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
OBSCURE HEROES, by CANON FARRAR. 
THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, by FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


President C. W. ELIOT, of Harvard University. 
yn lla bd President NOAH PORTER, of Yale College. 
») President F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 





Four Papers, by Professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 
Useful and Practical. Entertaining. 
VIOLIN BOWING—Buying a Violin, by ROBT. D. BRAIN. DRIFTED IN: A Story of a Storm-Bound Train, OSCAR KNOX. 
LOCKS AND KEYS; or Wonders of Locksmiths, H. E. WILLIS. EXPLOITS OF AMERICAN BICYCLISTS, by BENJ. F. SPENCER. 
SMALL STOCK-RAISING for Boys, by LEMUEL PAXTON. A RAW RECRUIT, and What Happened to Him, A. D. CHILDS. 
SHORT-HAND AS A PROFESSION, HERBERT W. GLEASON. STORIES OF LETTER-CARRIERS, by TT. W. STARKWEATHER. 


THE PERILS OF PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, Dr. W. A. HAMMOND. 
A BOY at the Battle of Fredericksburg, by THOS. S. HOPKINS. 


THE “CRITTER BACK” REGIMENT, and 
Other Tales of Old Campaigns, by AMOS MURRAY. 


HOW TO FORM a Young Folks’ Shakespeare Club, Prof. W.J. ROLFE. 
HOME-SEEKING IN THE WEST—Homesteading— 
How Land is Pre-empted—Farming and Irriga- 


BOYS WHO CAME FROM THE FARM, H. BUTTERWORTH. PERSONAL ANECDOTES of John Marshall, J. ESTEN COOKE. 
tion—How to Secure Land by Tree Culture, by E. V. SMALLEY. | 





Illustrated Sketches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, by H. W. LUCY. 
AMONG CANNIBALS, by JOSEPH HATTON. 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS BISMARCK, by MRS. E. M. AMES. 
LORD TENNYSON AMONG HIS FAMILIARS, by BRAM STOKER. 
FIGHTING THE ARCTIC COLD, by Lieut. SCHWATKA. 
AN EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILD WEST, J. L. HARBOUR. 
LIFE IN TURKEY, by the U. S. Minister to Turkey, Hon. S. S. COX. 
TRICKS OF MAGIC AND CONJURING EXPLAINED, “PROF. HOFFMAN.” 
BITS OF TRAVEL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA and Santa Fe, by HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
S tttaheeeeemintment 
The EDITORIALS on leading events at home and abroad will be fundamental in character, and marked in their impartial 


treatment of the subjects discussed. The CHILDREN’S PAGE will be a special feature, as heretofore, and will be filled with 
stories, jingles, and pictures adapted to the youngest readers. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion 
free from the time the subscription is received to January Ist, 1886, and a full 
s 5 a year’s subscription from that date. Remit Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter. 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a year. Sample Copies Free. Please mention this Paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 




















